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PINCHBECK  PROTECTIONISM. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  Sheffield  speech  leaves  us  with  no  excuse  for  mis¬ 
understanding  the  situation,  which  he  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  be¬ 
tween  them  have  created.  Writing  in  these  pages  last  month,  I  made 
some  attempt  to  show  that  there  was  no  warrant  for  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  declared  against  the  New  Pro¬ 
tection.  On  the  contrary,  it  w'as  perfectly  clear,  not  only  from 
Mr.  Balfour’s  letter  to  his  resigning  colleague,  hut  also  from  his 
pamphlet  on  “Insular  Free  Trade,”  that  he  had  practically  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Protectionists,  and  that  in  point  of  principle  there 
was  very  little  difference  between  his  views  and  those  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  Sir  Howard  Vincent  and  Mr. 
Cliaplin.  Since  the  opening  of  the  oratorical  campaign  there  is 
not  much  doubt  on  the  subject.  There  need  have  been  none  at 
first,  and  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  his  astuteness  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  took  so  long  to  find  out  what  ought  to  have  been 
evident  t  i  any  ordinarily  sagacious  observer,  and  was  in  fact  plain 
enough  to  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Lord  George  Hamilton.  A  few 
desponding  Unionists  are  still  in  the  same  condition  of  somnolence 
as  that  from  which  the  Duke  tardily  awakened.  They  try  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  can  support  Mr.  Balfour  and 
repudiate  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  that  there  is  a  real  distinction, 
in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice,  between  the  Sheffield  and  the 
Glasgow  programmes.  They  are  ready  to  endorse  “  freedom 
to  negotiate,”  though  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  taxes  on 
food.  But  the  majority  of  the  Unionist  journals,  and  most 
of  the  active  party  politicians,  openly  recognise  the  partnership 
between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Both,  as  they  see, 
are  working  for  the  same  end,  though  one  happens  to  he  inside 
the  Cabinet  and  the  other  without.  It  is  understood,  and  ivould 
seem  to  be  admired,  as  a  neat  and  sportsmanlike  contrivance, 
eminently  suited  to  the  manly  traditions  of  English  public  life; 
for,  as  the  Times  puts  it,  the  two  distinguished  confederates  are 
playing  their  game  “  with  the  skill  of  accomplished  players  at 
the  card-table.” 
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This  being  gene^^-illy  acknowledged  by  those  who  care  to  look 
facts  in  the  face,  ihere  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  except 
perhaps  to  note  the  formal  recognition  in  our  politics  of  the 
theory  of  “  ripeness.”  It  gives  a  kind  of  official  endorsement  to 
the  functions  of  the  demagogue.  If  the  constituencies  decline  to 
accept  the  Cabinet  view.  Ministers  no  longer  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  go  out  of  office.  They  hold  themselves  at  libertv 
to  stay  in  till  they  have  had  time  to  work  up  a  sentiment  in  their 
favour.  This  seems  to  involve  the  employment  of  a  new  function¬ 
ary,  whom  we  shall  perhaps  in  time  come  to  know  as  His  Majesty’s 
Agitator,  just  as  now  we  sometimes  talk  of  His  Majesty’s  Opposi¬ 
tion.  We  shall  tax  our  food,  not  so  much  because  we  think  it  to 
be  right,  but  because — after  due  tests  made  in  Birmingham — we 
shall  suppose  it  to  be  popular.  Meanwhile,  as  the  popularity  for 
the  moment  is  somewhat  doubtful,  we  leave  out  that  part  of  the 
scheme,  and  are  invited  to  apply  ourselves  officially  to  the  other 
moiety.  The  whole  arrangement  has  been  frankly  explained  in 
various  Ministerial  speeches,  particularly  in  that  of  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  on  the  8th  of  October,  at  Leeds.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  quite  crude  in  his  candour. 

“The  produce  sent  by  the  Colonies  to  this  country  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  raw  materials,  or  of  food.  Nobody  proposed  to  tax  raw  materials : 
everybody  admitted  that  a  tax  on  raw  materials  was  out  of  the  question, 
while  the  inquiries  that  the  Government  had  been  able  to  make,  had  leil 
them  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  true  with  regard  to  raw  materials, 
was  true,  at  present  at  all  events,  with  respect  to  food.  They  did  not 
consider  that  a  tax  upon  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  was  at  present 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  they  thought  that  the  country  was 
not  ripe  for  it.  Possibly  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  carried  to  a  conclusion 
the  missionary  efforts  which  he  had  so  magnificently  begun,  the  case  might 
be  altered.” 

If  we  wanted  further  confirmation  we  might  turn  to  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  with  his  significant  confession  that  while  he  accepts 
the  Prime  Minister’s  programme,  he  sees  that  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  field  of  fiscal  reform,  that  there  is  a  greater,  a  still  more 
important  question  “  rising  above  the  horizon,”  with  which  “  as 
yet  ”  the  Government  are  unable  to  deal.  It  is  merely  “  at  pre¬ 
sent,”  and  “  as  yet.”  Two  bites  at  the  cheriy,  or,  as  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  seems  to  imply,  two  separate  General  Elections  on  the 
fiscal  question,  instead  of  one. 

All  this,  then,  should  he  plain  to  everybody  who  does  not  prefer 
to  remain  wilfully  blind  to  facts.  Your  average  active  party  man 
is  accommodating ;  and  for  my  part  I  have  very  little  douht  that 
the  combined  Balfour-Chamberlain  bill  of  fare  will  be  accepted 
by  most  Hnionist  members  of  Parliament  and  candidates,  with  the 
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exceptionof  a  small  number  of  irreconcilable  Free  Traders,  old  and 
yoiing,  like  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Lord  ITugb  Cecil,  who  will  probably 
be  forced  out  of  politics,  unless  they  should  prefer  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Rosebery  group  of  Liberals,  which  they  are 
not  very  likely  to  do.  What,  however,  is  not  even  now  perhaps 
quite  so  clearly  understood,  as  it  should  be,  is  that  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  in  both  its  wings  of  advance,  means  not  merely  Protection 
but  Protection  of  the  most  uncompromising  kind.  This  is  a  fact 
which  is  evidently  not  realised  by  many  of  those  who  are 
supporting  the  Tariff  Revolution  leaders,  and  it  is  anxiously  con  ¬ 
cealed  by  those  leaders  themselves.  One  after  another,  with 
some  lack  of  sincerity,  they  continue  to  declare  themselves  Free 
Traders  at  heart.  The  country,  one  may  suppose,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  ripe  enough  to  be  led  up  to  the  Protective  sign-post  without 
wincing,  so  that  the  mot  d'ordrc  is  still  “real  Free  Trade.”  Mr. 
Ilalfour  is  only  anxious  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  international 
commerce,  not  to  circumscribe  them  in  any  way.  “  I  hold  myself,” 
he  says,  “to  be  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  Free  Trade 
when  I  apply  for  freedom  to  negotiate,  that  freedom  of  exchange 
may  be  increased.”  ^  This,  of  course,  is  quite  “  orthodox.”  Cob- 
den  himself,  as  we  are  constantly  reminded,  negotiated  with 
France  for  increased  facilities  of  exchange.  So  Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  Greenock :  “  I  am  a  Free  Trader.  I  want  to  have  free  exchange 
witli  all  the  nations  of  the  world.”  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  too, 
believes  in  Free  Trade — strictly  limited.  “  The  question  now 
under  discussion  was  not  a  question  of  Protection  versus  Free 
Trade.  What  we  wanted  was  freer  trade.  He  would  be  perfectly 
frank,  he  was  a  Free  Trader,  but  he  was  not  a  fanatical  Free 
Trader.” 

One  might  multiply  citations  from  Ministerial  speeches  to  the 
same  effect.  The  great  object  for  the  moment  is  to  profess  an 
ardent  attachment  to  the  doctrine  for  which  the  majority  of  un¬ 
instructed  electors  are  still  supposed  to  cherish  a  misguided  attach¬ 
ment.  Pending  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  “magnificent  missionary 
efforts,”  it  is  not  deemed  sound  tactics  to  talk  undisguised  Pro¬ 
tection.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  stream  of  denunciation  is 
directed  mainly  against  what  is  called  Cobdenisra ;  and  Cobdenism 
is  represented  not  as  Free  Trade,  but  as  a  kind  of  travesty  or  per¬ 
version  thereof.  It  is  only  by  Mr.  Balfour’s  “  freedom  to  nego¬ 
tiate,”  and  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  moderate  retaliatory  taxes  on 
foreign  imports,  that  this  larger  freedom  will  be  secured.  This  is  a 
shallow  pretence  which  may  be  good  enough  for  the  platform,  but 
really  ought  not  to  pass  muster  with  people  who  take  the  trouble 
to  consider  public  questions  seriously.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
(1)  See  Economic  Notes,  page  31. 
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whole  drift  and  meaning  of  the  movement  is  Protectionist;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  intended  to  artificially  assist  British  producers 
against  competition  from  abroad.  No  one  who  reads  the  authori¬ 
tative  writings  of  the  tariff  reformers,  can  suppose  that  they  are 
really  aiming  at  anything  else.  They  do  not  imagine  that  they 
will  be  able  to  overthrow  the  foreign  tariff  walls  with  so  trumpery 
an  instrument  of  offence  as  a  ten  per  cent,  retaliatory  tax  on 
foreign  manufactures.  That  sort  of  “  revolver  ”  is  certainly  not 
big  enough  to  do  serious  execution. 

Mr.  Balfour  acknowledges  that  he  does  not,  in  fact,  believe  that 
these  duties  will  produce  the  effects  for  which  they  are  ostensibly 
to  be  imposed.  “  The  highly  developed  industrial  countries  like 
Germany,  America  and  France,”  he  says,  “give  no  sign  of  any 
intention  to  relax  their  Protectionist  system.”  At  Sheffield,  after 
drawing  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer  from 
foreign  Protection  and  the  Trusts,  he  declared  that  he  knew  of 
no  cure  for  these  ills.  “You  will  not  get  the  great  commercial 
nations  of  the  world  to  abandon  Protection.  I  fear  you  will  not 
get  our  own  self-governing  Colonies  to  retrace  the  steps  which  we 
have,  without  remonstrance,  permitted  them  to  take.”  Tliero  was 
no  cure;  though  there  might  be  what  Mr.  Balfour  called  a  pallia, 
tive.  But  he  cannot  really  imagine  that  anything  short  of  Protec¬ 
tive  tariff's  would  meet  the  difficulties  on  which  he  insisted. 
Can  he  even  desire  the  retaliatory  expedient  to  be  successful? 
At  any  rate,  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  does  not,  nor 
the  more  active  promoters  of  the  Birmingham  programme  out¬ 
side.  For,  in  that  case,  the  whole  scheme  which  has  been 
presented  in  outline  would  collapse.  It  has  been  explained  that 
we  are  to  promote  Imperial  Free  Trade  by  re-adjusting  the  taxes 
on  food;  and  to  recoup  the  Treasury  for  the  loss  thus  involved, 
we  must  obtain  nine  millions  from  the  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures.  But  what  if  the  retaliatory  pressure  produced  the 
desired  moral  effect  upon  the  alien  mind?  Supposing  foreign 
Govemments  come  to  us,  and  agree  to  reduce  their  Protective 
taxes,  and  in  some  cases  to  abandon  them  altogether,  on  condition 
that  we  withdraw  the  new  duties?  In  that  case  we  might  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  done  something  to  promote  the  extension  of  inter¬ 
national  Free  Trade,  but  w'e  should  have  dislocated  our  new  fiscal 
system,  and  should  be  compelled  to  throw  overboard  those  Colonial 
preferences  which  we  are  to  make  such  great  sacrifices  to  secure. 
As  Preferentialists,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  do  not 
seek  Free  Trade  with  all  the  world.  Their  great  Imperial  system 
would  fall  to  the  ground  if  that  result  were  achieved. 

But  the  “  tariff  reform  ”  arguments  rest  largely  on  the  assumption 
that,  even  apart  from  protective  tariffs,  we  cannot  compete  on  even 
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terms  with  producers  in  certain  foreign  countries.  In  other 
words,  we  need  protection,  not  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  hut  as 
defensive  armour.  We  must  have  it,  not  to  break  open  external 
markets,  but  in  order  to  build  a  dam  or  rampart,  to  preserve  our 
own  from  inundation.  This  is  what  the  whole  case  against 
“dumping”  really  comes  to,  if  it  is  followed  out  logically;  and, 
in  fact,  Mr.  Balfour’s  Economic  Notes,  vague  and  nebulous  as 
they  are,  tend  to  that  conclusion.  He  asks  us  to  consider  the 
dynamics  of  trade  and  manufactures;  and  looking  at  the  future, 
he  tells  us  that  foreign  countries  will  so  far  invade  our  own 
market  as  to  deprive  us  of  one  great  staple  industry  after  another, 
and  finally  leave  us  to  obtain  our  necessary  food  supplies  by 
exploiting  our  cheap  labour  and  our  cheap  coal.  Mr.  Balfour,  how¬ 
ever,  only  touches  the  fringe  of  the  subject.  If  we  want  to  see  his 
contentions  developed  in  more  scientific  detail,  and  without  those 
prudent  limitations  of  phrase  which  are  forced  upon  the  working 
politician,  we  must  turn  to  the  literary  champions  of  the  new 
policy,  to  Professor  Ashley,  Professor  W.  T.  Hewins,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd,  to  the  author  of  “  The  Economics  of  the  Empire,”  in  the 
National  Review,  or  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  C.  A.  Yince,  of  the 
Imperial  Tariff  Committee.  These  writers,  not  being  weighed 
down  by  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  hampers  an 
embarrassed  party-leader,  with  a  General  Election  in  prospect,  are 
able  to  say  what  they  mean,  and  to  put  the  argument  against 
dumping  into  a  form  which  is  at  least  coherent. 

( )ne  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  Birmingham-Sheffield  policy 
is  Professor  Ashley,  whose  book  on  the  tariff  problem  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  plea  for  fiscal  revolution  which  has  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  present  controversy.  Now  Professor  Ashley,  who 
is  far  too  profound  a  student  of  economics  and  history  to  be  content 
with  the  subterfuges  and  delusions  which  pass  current  on  the 
platform,  goes  straight  to  the  point.  His  argument  is  intended 
to  prove  that  Great  Britain  is  losing  her  more  impoidant  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  through  various  causes,  of  which  foreign 
Protection  is  only  one.  Cheapness  of  production  abroad,  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  foreign  competitors  have  larger  home  markets 
to  supply,  in  any  case,  is  quite  as  efficient  a  factor :  — 

'“Obtain  as  we  may  for  Great  Britain  all  the  other  advantages  now 
possessed  by  the  United'' States  in  the  way  of  technique  and  of  business 
organisation,  there  is  one  advantage  that  we  shall  be  able  less  and  less  to 
enjoy  so  long  as  the  country  abides  by  its  present  policy,  and  that  is  the 
advantage  of  the  vaster  mai'ket.  This  is  what  is  implied  in  the  old  phrase 
of  the  economists.  Division  of  labour  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market, 
but  not  the  division  of  labour  only.  Many  of  the  other  steps  which  render 
feasible  economies  of  production  are  possible  only  if  the  market  will  allow 
of  production  on  a  large  scale.  The  United  States  already  possesses  a  much 
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larger  population  than  Great  Britain,  a  population,  moreover,  on  the  whole 
on  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  comfort,  and  therefore  furnishing  a  more 
intense  ‘  effectual  demand.’  Even  supposing  the  same  amount  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  capital  relatively  to  be  brought  about  in  this  country  as  in 
America,  the  average  size  of  concerns  in  this  country  would  be  less 
than  in  the  United  States,  because  the  market  to  be  divided  is  smaller. 

As  a  result,  the  cost  of  production  in  America  per  unit  would  necessarily 
be  less.  All  this  on  the  supposition  that  the  English  manufacturer  is  as 
sure  of  his  home  market  as  the  American  is  of  his,  and  that  there  is  no 
inroad  of  foreign  goods.” 

Tliis  implies  that  the  American  can  beat  us,  even  without  Pro¬ 
tection,  owing  to  the  natural  conditions  which  will  tell  more  and 
more  in  his  favour  every  year.  The  population  of  the  Ignited 
States  is  at  present  nearly  double  that  of  Great  Britain.  That  of 
Geimany  is  nearly  half  as  large  again,  and  is  increasing  at  a 
much  faster  ratio;  and  llussia,  which,  before  very  long,  will 
seriously  enter  the  lists  as  an  industrial  producer,  is  three  times 
as  populous  as  we  are,  and  has  an  ocean  of  cheap  labour  to  draw 
upon  for  the  mills,  the  mines,  and  the  factories.  Professor 
Ashley  labours  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  the  victims,  tariffs 
apart,  of  what  he  calls  an  “  ordinaiy  commercial  phenomenon.” 
It  is  the  same^  phenomenon  as  that  on  which  Mr.  Balfour  dwells 
in  plangent  tones,  though  without  venturing  to  draw  Mr.  Ashley’s 
clear-cut  deductions.  But  they  both  mean  the  same  thing ;  which 
is  that  the  larger  scale  of  production  and  the  natural  advantages 
of  some  foreign  countries,  will  render  it  possible  for  us  to  be 
undersold  in  our  own  market.  “  The  remedy,”  says  Mr.  Balfour 
feebly,  “  is  freedom  to  negotiate.”  The  remedy,  says  Professor 
Ashley,  in  effect,  is  simply  Protection  of  the  most  uncom¬ 
promising  pattern.  The  notion  that  we  can  induce  our  rivals 
to  abandon  their  flooding  and  dumping  operations  by  commercial 
treaties  or  retaliatory  tariffs,  he  waves  aside:  — 

“  The  more  or  less  temporary  low  export  i^rice  policy  is  not  a  passing 
vagary,  or  wilful  fit,  on  the  part  of  certain  industrialists.  It  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  whole  evolution  of  manufacture  up  to  this 
point.  At  home,  it  steadies  the  market  and  maintains  a  greater  regu¬ 
larity  of  employment ;  abroad,  it  is  a  weapon  in  the  commercial  warfare  of 
nations,  of  which  no  nation  can  be  expected  to  divest  itself.  Germany  is 
the  country  using  it  most  energetically  just  now.  The  German  possibilities 
in  that  direction  are  puny  compared  wdth  those  of  America,  and  Avhen  we 
observe  the  pride  with  which  the  ordinary  American  citizen  contemplates 
his  future  capture  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  it  is  evidently  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  United  States  should  agree  to  any  such  self-denying 
ordinance.  No,  there  is  apparently  no  way  of  meeting  the  danger  which 
such  imports  threaten  to  national  prosperity  and  political  security,  but 
the  employment  of  the  only  economic  weapon  of  defence  which  the  State 
possesses,  namely,  import  duties.” 

The  Birmiugham  piufessur  crosses  Mr.  Balfour’s  “  t's  ’’  and  dots 
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his  “  i’s,”  and  tells  us  that  our  tariffs  must  be,  in  a  genuine  sense, 
defensive.  “  No  low  or  even  moderate  duty  will  suffice  to  keep 
out  foreign  goods,  when  they  are  being  sold  at  any  price  to  relieve 
the  domestic  market.”  To  meet  the  German  and  American 
operations  “  duties  of  50  or  75  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  may  be 
needed — or  even  prohibition.”  (The  Tariff  Problem,  page  133.) 
We  are  told  that  German  rails  sold  at  home  at  115  marks  the  ton 
are  planted  abroad  at  85  marks.  American  rails  have  been  put  on 
foreign  markets  at  a  reduction  of  32  per  cent.,  while  such  articles 
as  tin-plates,  galvanised  wire,  and  so  on,  have  sometimes  been 
got  rid  of  at  any  rebate  on  the  cost  of  production,  up  to  50,  60, 
and  in  some  cases  even  80  per  cent.  A  ten  per  cent,  duty  on 
manufactures  will  be  of  little  avail  to  ward  off  attacks  of  this  kind. 

The  author  oi  The  Economics  of  Empire^  says  that  Mr.  Stephen 
Jeanes,  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association,  has  declared  that 
he  knew  of  cases  in  America  where  production  was  from  25  per 
cent,  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  the  lowest  cost  of  production  he  had 
ever  heard  of  in  this  countiy,  although  the  wages  of  workmen 
across  the  Atlantic  were  far  higher.  “  Both  America  and 
Germany,”  continues  the  same  writer,  “  have  now  an  output  far 
above  the  normal  absorbing  power  of  their  markets,  but  they 
rely  upon  being  always  able,  in  case  of  need,  to  keep  their  works 
moving  and  their  forges  employed  by  stopping  English  manu¬ 
factures  and  disbanding  English  labour.  A  British  tariff,  check¬ 
ing  iron  and  steel  imports  into  this  market,  would  have  in  a  few 
years  a  very  striking  effect.”  No  doubt  it  might;  but  it  would 
have  to  be  the  kind  of  tariff  that  would  really  stem  the  flood,  with 
competitors  prepared  to  sell  at  two-thirds  or  half  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  protected  in  their  own  markets  by  import  duties  of 
30  or  40  or  50  per  cent.  The  mild-looking  table  of  import  duties, 
which  has  been  suggested,  is  simply  an  absurdity.  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  far  too  shrewd  and  clear-sighted  to  be 
deluded  by  the  harmless  suggestions,  which,  for  the  moment,  are 
thought  about  as  strong  as  the  British  public  is  likely  to  stand. 
They  must  realise  that  an  average  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  foreign 
manufactures,  and  the  two-shilling  duty  on  corn  and  the  like,  are 
merely  a  beginning,  at  the  best  a  kind  of  object-lesson  for  tax¬ 
payers  at  home  and  rivals  abroad.  They  are  not  causing  the  whole 
of  the  present  turmoil  for  the  sake  of  an  innocent  little  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind.  The  duties  will  be  progressively  increased, 
until  we  shall  really  be  protecting  the  home  and  colonial  farmer, 
with  10  or  12  shillings  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and  the  home  manu¬ 
facturer,  with  Professor  Ashley’s  “duties  of  50  or  75  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  or  even  prohibition.” 

(1)  National  lieview,  September,  1903. 
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Protection,  then,  is  the  real  aim  and  meaning  of  the  new  policy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  he  said  for  Protection,  especially  in  theory. 
It  is  rather  a  pity  that  it  has  not  been  better  said  in  England. 
The  case  for  Protectionist  economics  has  never  been  as  well  stated 
in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  by  writers  like  List,  lloscher, 
Schmoller,  and  others  in  Germany,  and  by  Carey  and  Patten  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  up  to  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  even  those  of  our  professors  who  see  the  weak  points  of  the 
“  orthodox  ”  school  are  yet  afraid  to  label  themselves  with  the 
Protectionist  brand.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Protection  will  be 
justified  fairly  on  its  merits  in  the  course  of  the  present  con¬ 
troversy.  Statesmen,  who  give  lip  service  to  Free  Trade,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  are  undermining  its  foundations,  will 
scarcely  go  out  of  their  way  to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the 
opposite  economical  doctrine.  In  Germany  and  America  the 
cause  of  Protection  has  been  asserted  by  writers  who  are  learned 
students  of  economics,  and  are  very  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  system  they  attack.  These  apologists 
do  not  dispute  the  fundamental  propositions  on  which  Free  Trade 
has  always  relied  for  its  defence.  They  accept  Adam  Smith’s 
famous  demonstration  on  the  division  of  labour,  and  quite  admit 
that,  where  possible,  the  material  welfare  of  a  countiy  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  allowing  people  to  buy  what  they  please,  and  sell  where 
they  can.  If  A,  an  Englishman,  who  makes  hats,  desires  to 
exchange  his  wares  for  a  pair  of  American  boots,  it  is,  ccetem 
'parihus,  to  the  general  interest  that  he  should  not  be  coerced  or 
cajoled  into  buying  his  boots  from  his  compatriot  B;  and  that 
B  should  have  full  liberty  to  exchange  his  boots  for  a  hat  made 
in  Germany  if  he  wishes.  For  in  that  case,  both  A  and  B  have 
the  hat  and  the  boots  they  want.  The  country  has  two  satisfied 
citizens  instead  of  two  who  are  discontented,  and  this,  in  the 
true  sense,  is  an  element  in  national  wealth,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  national  well-being.  The  country  is  richer,  even  if 
the  German  hats  and  American  boots  are  no  cheaper  than  those 
produced  at  home,  since  presumably  A  and  B  are  good  judges 
of  their  own  tastes  and  requirements,  and  have  got  what  they 
need,  instead  of  being  induced,  by  fiscal  or  administrative 
pressure,  to  buy  articles  of  less  utility  or  value. 

All  this  would  be  freely  admitted  by  any  competent  Protectionist 
writer  abroad.  But  he  would  urge,  in  reply,  that  it  is  often 
necessary,  for  one  reason  or  another,  social,  military,  or  political, 
to  interfere  with  the  wealth,  well-being,  or  immediate  comfort,  of 
the  individual  citizen.  He  would  not  imitate  the  disingenuous 
or  confused  reasoning  of  some  of  our  own  pamphleteers  and  plat¬ 
form  debaters,  who  pretend  that  you  can  have  all  the  advantages 
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of  natural,  and  of  artificial,  conditions  of  industry,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  They  know  well  enough  that  a  man  in  a  heavy 
overcoat  cannot  run  as  fast  as  if  he  wore  racing  flannels;  hut 
the  weightier  garment  may  he  required  for  warmth  and  health, 
even  if  it  checks  the  rate  of  movement.  This  is  the  real  inner 
meaning  of  Protection,  as  it  presents  itself  abroad.  It  is  the 
economical  application  of  the  philosophy  of  State  interference. 
It  belongs,  naturally  enough,  to  societies  which  have  repudiated,  or 
never  accepted,  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  and  which  have 
shackled  the  liberty  of  every  member  of  the  community,  to  an 
extent  never  yet  endured  in  this  country.  A  nation  which  admits 
the  right  of  the  State  to  condemn  every  male  human  being  to 
forced  military  servitude,  during  some  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  finds  it  easy  to  understand  why  industry  and  commerce 
should  be  developed  under  administrative  supeiwision. 

Protection  is  merely  one  side  of  that  paternalism  which 
has  descended  to  the  governments  of  continental  Europe 
from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  just  as 
Free  Trade  in  England  was  only  a  phase  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  absolute  political  freedom  which  was  the 
outcome  of  our  parliamentary  and  electoral  struggles.  It 
is  true  we  get  Protection  in  some  other  communities, 
like  that  of  the  United- States,  where  the  Government  is  certainly 
not  paternal,  and  where  an  almost  exaggerated  deference  is  paid 
to  individual  liberty  and  the  right  of  free  contract.  But  in  that 
case  the  management  of  economic  policy  is  really  not  under  the 
control  of  the  democracy,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  in  any  genuine  sense  responsible  to  a  representative 
assembly,  and  exposed  to  the  constant  pressure  of  poiverful  indus¬ 
trial  and  financial  interests.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  he  said, 
and  this  is  emphatically  maintained  by  scientific  Protectionists, 
that  the  Protective  system  necessarily  involves  the  permanent 
supervision  and  regulation  of  industry  and  commerce  by  a  strong 
central  administration.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  ideal  of  the  ethical 
State,  which  writers  like  List  and  Schmoller  keep  before  them, 
in  contradistinction  to  what  they  regard  as  the  far  less  exalted 
theory  of  free  competition,  with  its  crude  struggle  for  existence 
and  success,  and  its  subordination  of  the  higher  political  functions 
to  the  mere  material  interests  of  individuals  and  classes. 

A  candid  critic,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  understand  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  position,  may  find  it  difficult  to  deny  its  theoretical 
attractiveness,  or  to  resist  altogether  the  fascination,  to  which,  I 
imagine,  Mr.  Balfour  has  succumbed.  Considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  study,  there  is  something  exceedingly 
impressive  and  elevating  in  this  conception  of  the  State.  Raised 
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high  above  the  clash  of  classes  and  sections,  surveying  the 
troubled  ocean  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  the  virtuous  man  in 
Lucretius  looks  down  upon  the  waves  of  error,  and  forcing  the 
eddies  and  currents  into  one  channel  or  another  with  a  serene, 
omnipotent  hand,  it  is  the  function  of  those  whom  Plato  in  the 
“  Kepuhlic  ”  calls  the  guardians  of  the  Commonwealth  to  see 
that  no  body  of  men  pursue  their  own  advantage  to  the  detriment 
of  the  general  body  politic;  to  encourage  the  industries  which 
need  support;  to  repress  those  which  are  growing  into  a  rank 
and  unwholesome  luxuriance;  generally  to  provide  that  trade 
and  commerce,  which  are  among  the  most  important  of  all  human 
concerns,  should  be  carried  on  for  the  general  benefit  rather 
than  for  the  mere  selfish  enrichment  of  individuals.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  nobler  than  the  Benthamite  notion  that  the  main  function 
of  the  State  was  to  keep  a  kind  of  prize-ring,  while  its  subjects 
pummelled  eaeh  other  inside  the  ropes.  A  beneficent  despotism 
must  always  attract  many  thinkers,  like  Carlyle,  who  see  nothing 
to  admire  in  the  sordid  scramble  of  a  hungry  erowd,  in  which  each 
man  is  chiefly  occupied  in  getting  as  much  as  he  can  for  himself 
and  his  own  family,  without  regard  to  other  people. 

The  difficulty  of  Protection  is  on  the  practical  side;  in  its 
application,  it  involves  either  despotism  or  socialism,  with  inter¬ 
mediate  stages  of  corruption.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  discussion,  has  referred  more  than  once  to  certain  in¬ 
dustries  which  he  appears  to  regard  with  considerable  contempt. 
In  his  Crreenock  speech  of  October  7th,  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

“  We  were  to  depart  from  our  high  position,  lose  those  industries  for 
which  the  country  has  been  so  celebrated,  which  have  made  it  great  and 
prosperous  in  the  past,  and  deal  with  inferior,  subsidiary  industries.  Sugar 
has  gone.  Let  us  not  weep  for  it.  Jam  and  pickles  remain  (laughter  and 
cheers).  Now  of  all  those  workmen,  those  independent  artisans,  who  were 
engaged  in  bottling  and  making  machinery  for  sugar  refining  in  this 
country,  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  have  found  rest  and  wages  and 
comfort  in  stirring  up  jam  pots  and  bottling  pickles.” 

There  was  a  similar  contemptuous  reference  to  our  inviolate  jam 
and  pickles,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scornful  answer  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  readers  may,  per¬ 
haps,  have  regarded  these  sentences  as  nothing  more  than  the 
clever  “  scores”  of  a  skilful  debater;  but  there  is  more  in  them. 
The  jam-and-pickles  argument  is  a  very  serious  one;  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  new  movement 
is  related  to  it.  For  what  it  means,  if  examined  closely,  is  that 
the  State  ought  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  mediseval  policy  of 
staple  industries,  and  should  take  upon  itself  to  decide  between 
those  pursuits  which  are  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  should. 
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therefore,  be  fostered  and  clierislied,  and  those  which  are  less 
valuable,  morally  or  politically,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
actively  or  passively  discouraged.  The  central  Government  will 
not  merely  regulate  but  actually  promote  or  depress,  with  a 
definite  intention,  every  industry  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
country. 

This  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  modern  Protection,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  have  it  quite  clearly  understood.  The  jam-and- 
pickles  contention,  if  pirshed  to  its  conclusion,  means  that  the 
State  is  to  direct  production  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
party  for  the  moment  dominant.  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes,  for 
instance,  that  the  making  of  jam  is  less  likely  to  elevate  the 
general  moral  and  industrial  level,  than  the  refining  of  sugar  or 
the  weaving  of  cotton.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  is 
right  about  the  facts.  I  have  seen  factories  devoted  to  some  of 
the  industries  decried  by  our  new  tariff  reformers,  such  as 
jam,  soap,  and  confectionery,  in  which  the  conditions  of  labour, 
and  the  general  health  and  character  of  the  workers,  will 
compare  very  favourably  indeed  with  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  workshops  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  or  the  mills  of 
Bradford  and  Leeds.  This  affection  for  the  big,  swaggering 
trades  seems  to  be  part  of  that  curious  kind  of  political  snobbish¬ 
ness  which  is  one  of  the  least  engaging  factors  of  the  new' 
Imperialism.  But  we  may  let  this  pass.  Let  us  assume  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right,  and  that  it  is  better  for  the  country 
to  refine  sugar  or  make  screws,  than  to  sell  a  vast  quantity  of 
biscuits  and  preserves.  What  follows?  The  natural  inference  is 
that  the  Government  w'ould,  and  should,  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  keep  dow'n  the  one  business,  and  to  raise  and  assist  the  other. 
Here,  again,  we  may  turn  instructively  to  our  scientific  Pro¬ 
tectionist,  Professor  Ashley,  who  shows  us  the  meaning  of  the 
jam-and-pickles  attitude.  He  prints  tables  to  prove  that  w'hile 
our  exports  of  cottons  and  manufactured  steel  are  stationary  or 
declining,  the  exports,  not  only  of  the  condemned  confectionery, 
&c.,  but  also  of  such  things  as  “  apparel  and  slops,”  oil  and  floor¬ 
cloth,  indiarubber,  soap,  furniture,  cord  and  tw'ine,  are  increasing. 
This  annoys  the  Professor  as  much  as  it  does  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
lie  states,  I  do  not  know  whether  correctly  or  not,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  labour  employed  in  these  manufactures  is  cheap  ami 
unskilled.  Therefote  he  would  not  hesitate  to  put  these  trades 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  w'ith  some  others,  w'hich  he  regards 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  character  as  staples.  Against  an  all¬ 
round  tariff',  he  says,  however  low',  there  is  this  to  be  said,  “  Not 
all  the  trades  carried  on  in  Great  Britain  are  trades  worth  pre¬ 
serving.  We  have  already  seen  the  tendency  to  expansion  of  some 
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of  our  cheap-laboured  industries,  but  there  are,  it  would  seem, 
certain  low-grade  trades  which  are  decaying  either  because  labour 
is  cheaper  elsewhere,  or  because  elsewhere  it  is  replaced  by 
niachinery.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  such  trades  were  assisted 
to  prolong  their  struggle  for  existence.” 

This  is  extremely  instructive.  It  brings  out  the  inner  signifi¬ 
cance  of  all  Protection.  That  system  implies  that  certain  industries 
and  interests  are  to  be  aided  and  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  community,  though,  as  it  is  assumed,  for  its  ultimate  advan¬ 
tage.  Such  is  the  theory  persistently  asserted  by  the  German 
economists,  of  whom  in  a  semi-conscious  fashion,  for  the  most 
part,  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  literary  supporters  are  disciples. 
The  greater  part  of  List’s  National  System  of  Political 
Economy  is  an  elaborate  demonstration  that  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  a  country  mainly  agricultural,  as  Germany  was  sixty 
years  ago,  ought  to  create  and  develop  manufactures  and  foreign 
commerce,  no  matter  at  what  cost  or  sacrifice.  The  position  of 
the  State,  as  Supreme  Promoter,  its  duty  to  discriminate  among 
tlie  different  classes  of  occupations  and  employments,  is  emphatic¬ 
ally  asserted.  But  the  German  economists,  in  this  respect  follow¬ 
ing  their  enemies,  Adam  Smith  and  Ilicardo,  and  the  eighteenth 
century  Physiocrats,  have  had  only  one  main  line  of  indiistrial 
division  to  consider.  They  put  agriculture  on  one  side,  and 
manufactures  in  general  on  the  other,  and  assumed  that  for 
fiscal  purposes  there  would  be  a  broad  identity  of  interests  among 
the  members  of  each  group.  And  in  a  country  where  about 
half  the  population  or  more  is  engaged  on  the  soil,  and  where 
the  ssecular  opposition  between  town  and  country  still  prevails, 
the  assumption  may  be  accepted.  In  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States,  tariff  questions  have  lai’gely  resolved  themselves  into  a 
struggle  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  urban  and  rural, 
manufacturing  and  agricultural,  claims. 

In  twentieth  century  England  the  problem  would  be  much  more 
complex.  British  agriculture  is  a  secondary  industry,  and — except 
in  Ireland — it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  amount  of  Protec¬ 
tion  could  ever  restore  it  to  its  ancient  position.  Whatever  hap¬ 
pens  we  shall  be  compelled  to  import  the  bulk  of  our  food  from 
abroad.  Our  tariff  manipulators  will  be  mainly  occupied  in  dis¬ 
criminating  between  rival  manufacturing  and  mercantile  trades. 
We  have  seen  that  jam  is  to  be  allowed  to  languish  in  order  that 
sugar  may  go  up ;  “  apparel  and  slops  ”  to  be  neglected  while 
cotton  is  to  be  fenced  round  and  guarded.  But  these  are  only 
examples  of  a  process  which  must  be  carried  through  all  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  a  gigantic  commerce.  Any  effort  made  to  protect  one 
kind  of  business  will  probably  injure  some  other. 
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The  favourite  case  of  “dumping”  is  that  of  the  German  and 
American  iron  and  steel  bars,  billets,  and  plates,  which  are  flung 
into  our  manufacturing  centres  at  low  prices.  To  keep  these  out 
would  assist  our  own  producers  of  similar  commodities.  But  it  would 
also  injure  those  who  use  them  for  further  production.  The  cheap 
German  plates  have  enabled  xis  to  build  cheap  iron  steamers,  and  to 
still  further  increase  our  enormous  ocean  transport  trade.^  Here, 
then,  a  nice  question  arises  in  comparative  commercial  ethics.  Are 
the  rolling-mills  more  valuable  to  the  country  than  the  ship-yards  ? 
Shall  we  keep  up  the  demand  for  British  pig-iron  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  deal  in  British  ships  and  British  freights?  Is  it 
right  that  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  should  suffer  in  order  that 
Cleveland  and  the  Black  Country  may  grow  more  prosperous?  It 
would  require  a  very  wise  and  capable  Government  to  do  equal  jus¬ 
tice  in  these  and  scores  of  similar  cases.  But  an  English  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  Committee  of  wealthy  amateurs  and  men  about  town, 
who  have  drifted  into  the  Ministry  by  luck,  accident,  family 
influence,  or  oratorical  ability.  It  is  rather  indolent,  it  is  much 
occupied  with  its  own  interests  and  amusements,  and  very  few  of 
its  members  have  much  practical  knowledge  of  business.  Yet  it  is 
the  Cabinet  which  would  in  the  last  resort  settle  these  questions — 
the  Cabinet,  urged  forward  or  hampered  by  a  miscellaneous  Debat¬ 
ing  Assembly,  in  which  every  subject  is  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  party  politics. 

The  fact  is  that  a  “  National  ”  Tariff,  when  translated  from  the 
library  (where  I  admit  its  allurements)  to  the  ruder  climate 
of  practical  politics,  could  not  be  adapted  to  our  present  constitu¬ 
tional  practice.  Unless  we  are  to  have  jobbery  and  “boodling.” 
in  all  their  worst  forms,  we  cannot  leave  the  arrangement  of  import 
duties — imposed  or  remitted  with  the  direct  object  of  altering  the 
industrial  balance  from  time  to  time — to  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  is  also  a  party  leader,  and  to  an  Annual  Budget, 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  settled  in  its  lobbies. 
Veiled  hints  have  already  been  dropped  on  the  platforms  as  to  the 

(1)  “  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  this  German  invasion,  the  results  have  been 
different  in  different  directions.  So  far  as  concerns  the  iron  trade,  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  cheap  German  steel  has  materially  reduced  the  demand  for  pig-iron ; 
and  British  makers  of  raw  steel  hav’e  by  no  means  had  things  all  their  own  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers,  who  have  been  using  steel  as  their  raw 
material  (e.g.  makers  of^ tin-plates  and  sheets),  have  found  the  abundance  of  low- 
priced  steel  of  advantage  to  the  profitable  pursuit  of  their  industry,  and,  indeed, 
would  at  certain  times  have  been  placed  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty,  if  they  had 
not  been  able  to  reckon  on  foreign  supplies  for  keeping  their  work  in  full  activity.” 
See  Memoranda  on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  (Cd.  1761),  p.  308.  M.  Sayons  in 
La  Crise  Allemande  says  that  German  shipbuilders  complain  of  the  prices  at  which 
plates  are  sold  to  foreigners,  and  add  that  they  have  been  thinking  of  starting 
offices  in  foreign  countries  through  which  they  can  buy  the  cheap  exported  German 
materials. 
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necessity  of  bestowing  larger  powers  on  a  permanent  executive. 
Professor  Asbley,  as  usual  explicit  where  the  politicians  are  dis¬ 
creetly  allusive,  suggests  that  Parliament  should  abandon  the 
control  of  indirect  taxation  to  an  autocratic  Ministry  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  “What  seems  dictated  by  the  requirements  of 
Ihe  case  is  the  statutory  authorisation  of  the  Executive  to  impose 
the  duties  that  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  arise.”  (The  Tariff  Problem,  p.  133.)  To  correct  the 
infirmities  of  political  human  nature,  the  Department  would  he 
assisted  by  a  body  of  local  correspondents  or  delegates  in  each 
district,  consisting  of  the  professors  of  commerce  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  universities.  Mr.  Ashley  is  himself  a  professor  of  commerce 
in  a  provincial  university,  and  he  fears  that  flippant  persons  will 
make  jokes  over  his  suggestion.  But  it  is  serious  enough  to  find  a 
competent  observer,  with  sufficient  logic  and  courage  to  think  the 
matter  nut,  telling  us  that  this,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  sequel  to  the  Protective  system,  which  must  involve  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  despotic  Bureaucracy  miti¬ 
gated  by  Professors.  It  is  rather  a  “large  order.”  The  anxious 
inquirer,  who  wanted  to  know  the  best  way  to  found  a  new  religion, 
was  told  that  nothing  was  easier,  if  he  would  allow  himself  to  be 
cnicified  as  a  beginning.  “  Nationalism  ”  is  quite  simple — if  we 
do  not  mind  abolishing  the  British  Constitution  as  a  preliminary 
measure. 

No  wonder  some  able  Socialistic  writers  welcome  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  proposals.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  given  the  new  policy 
his  blessing;  it  finds  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in  Mr.  Blatchford, 
whose  Socialist  sermons  in  the  Clarion  are  read  by  thousands  of 
working  men  every  week.  Socialists  of  clear  insight — unless  they 
are  “  Labour  ”  men,  disturbed  by  calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
weekly  loaf — understand  the  vast  scope  of  the  new  movement. 
They  can  see  that  Protection  means  Paternalism;  and  Paternalism, 
under  a  democracy,  is  very  near  akin  to  Socialism.  And  they 
also  recognise  that  the  process  of  regulation  and  dictation  will 
easily  pass  to  the  further  stage  of  State  management  and  expro¬ 
priation. 

The  masses  of  working  men  are  not  likely  to  allow  prices  to 
be  raised,  now  in  one  class  of  commodities,  now  in  another,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  certain  vested  interests.  They  will  say  that  if 
the  entire  community  is  to  bear  the  sacrifices,  the  community  as 
a  whole  should  share  the  profits.  Protection  is  everywhere  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  great  increase  of  socialistic  sentiment,  as  witness  the 
case  of  France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and,  most  of  all,  Ger¬ 
many.  In  these  countries  it  takes  a  more  or  less  violently  sub¬ 
versive  form.  In  England,  the  socialist  organisers  would  know 
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how  to  use  it  at  the  polling-booths.  They  will  hope  to  fill  the 
House  of  Commons  with  a  majority,  who  would  insist  on  so  work¬ 
ing  the  high  tariffs  system,  that  at  last  the  State  would  become  not 
only  the  Supreme  Regulator,  but  also  the  Supreme  Employer,  and 
the  Supreme  Owner  of  the  means  of  Production  and  Distribution. 
Naturally  they  hail  Protection  with  delight,  as  at  least  one  long 
step  forward  towards  the  realisation  of  their  distant  ideal. 

These  are  some  of  the  larger  issues  opened  out  by  the  agita¬ 
tion  which  Conservative  statesmen  have  so  lightly  set  on 
foot.  Let  us,  at  any  rate,  look  them  in  the  face  and  under¬ 
stand  what  we  are  about.  Protection,  administrative  despotism, 
socialistic  regulation  of  property  and  trade — these  are  the  con¬ 
sequences,  obscurely  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  openly  acknowledged  by  more  deliberate  reasoners,  who  take 
the  trouble  to  co-ordinate  causes  and  effects.  Perhaps  Free  Con¬ 
tract  as  well  as  Free  Trade  ought  to  be  abrogated;  perhaps  the 
Constitution  has  served  its  turn  and  ought  to  be  transformed; 
perhaps  it  is  time  that  private  ownership  were  exchanged  for 
“  nationalism.”  These  are  quite  arguable  propositions.  But 
argued  out  they  should  be,  before  we  set  foot  on  the  inclined 
plane  that  leads  down  to  them.  It  is  a  revolution  on 
which  we  are  invited  to  embark — a  revolution  compared  to  which 
the  “  leap  in  the  dark  ”  of  1867  was  unimportant.  And  all  the 
time  the  mass  of  hasty,  half-educated  electors  are  informed  that 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  think  about  but  a  peddling  duty  on 
foreign  wdieat  and  meat,  an  easy  retaliatory  duty  meant  to  secure 
“  freedom  to  negotiate  ”  !  As  if  you  could  throw  open  the  flood¬ 
gates  and  be  sure  that  only  a  trickle  would  come  through ! 

Autonomos. 
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Party  life  at  most  periods  lias  received  its  dramatic  impulse  from 
the  personal  conflict  of  great  opposites.  Between  Fox  and  Pitt 
we  had  the  classic  rivalry  of  temperament.  Between  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone  there  was  the  duel  of  character  that  seemed  preordained, 
and  in  its  nature  implacable.  Without  these  epic  antagonisms 
and  the  wrestling  at  intervals  of  somewhat  lesser  men,  politics 
would  have  been  a  dull  play.  The  scenes  would  have  been  robbed 
to  an  incalculable  extent  of  the  colour  and  motion  we  have  known. 
The  plot  must  have  worked  itself  out  to  a  different  denouement. 
The  struggle  of  opinions  and  interests  acting  and  reacting  at  the 
centre  through  minds  of  another  cast  and  imaginations  of  another 
colour  would  have  found  some  different  adjustment.  For  good  or 
not,  the  fate  of  ideas  in  this  country  is  affected  at  least  as  deeply 
by  the  political  personalities  in  which  they  happen  to  be  focussed 
as  by  the  abstract  merits  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  already  clear  that  two  men  at  the  most 
were  to  count  in  the  immediate  future  of  English  politics.  These 
were  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  hour  of  one  of  these 
men  has  passed  irrevocably  away.  Lord  Rosebery,  against  all  the 
earlier  promptings  of  his  instinct,  has  been  absorbed  for  all  practical 
purposes  by  the  forces  which  with  fitful  persistency  he  had  so  long 
endeavoured  to  resist.  He  has  missed  the  only  real  opportunity 
there  has  ever  been  for  the  creation  of  another  party  which  would 
have  been  equally  uncompromising  in  its  Imperialism  and  pro¬ 
gressive  in  social  reform.  He  has  rebelled  against  the  policy  of 
1886,  only  to  let  himself  be  carried  back  with  the  crowd  to  the 
policy  of  1846.  He  has  submitted  to  the  distinctive  creed  of  those 
who  have  always  denied  the  Empire  both  in  faith  and  practice. 
He  is  one  leader,  and  has  most  decisively  failed  to  make  himself 
the  leader  of  a  party  or  coalition  composed  in  the  mass  of  mini¬ 
misers  of  the  Imperial  sentiment.  He  subsides  into  the  main 
stream  of  a  Radicalism  which  has  effectually  overpowered  the 
cross-currents  of  Imperial  feeling,  and  sets  to  no  clear  Imperialist 
purpose  whatever.  The  Liberal  Party  is  acting,  and  will  continue 
to  act  precisely  as  if  its  ex-Premier  did  not  belong  to  it.  It  has 
escaped  beyond  his  control.  It  is  no  longer  subject  to  anything 
that  was  characteristic  in  his  influence.  It  has  found  itself  in  ways 
with  which  he  has  had  nothing  to  do.  Lord  Rosebery’s  per¬ 
sonality  does  not  modify  the  factors  of  present  politics  in  any  way. 
They  only  modify  him.  He  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
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creative  and  decisive  force  in  public  life  wbich  national  opinion 
so  long  expected  him  to  become.  His  metal  has  gone  to  the 
Radical  Mint,  but  he  gives  no  stamp  of  his  coin.  The  Glasgow 
speech  may  possibly  alter  the  whole  course  of  Imperial  history. 
The  Sheffield  speech  could  not  possibly  alter  the  course  of  any¬ 
thing.  When  we  speak  in  politics  of  men  who  count,  we  speak 
only  of  men  capable  of  bringing,  by  their  own  initiative,  great 
forces  into  play  and  of  directing  them  towards  great  issues.  In 
this  sense  Lord  Rosebery  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  counting 
more  than  half  a  score  of  other  statesmen  count.  Henceforth 
only  one  man  counts,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  field,  and  that 
man  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  is  formidably  opposed  by  forces 
depending  upon  the  leadership  of  no  person  in  particular.  Upon 
one  side  there  is  the  Man.  Upon  the  other  there  is  a  very  large 
aggregation  of  nouns  of  number.  If  there  is  any  decisively 
important  individual  upon  the  side  of  free  imports,  it  is  not  the 
ex-Premier,  it  is  the  inexhaustible  cartoonist  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette.  If  a  Free  Trade  Cabinet  were  formed  upon  principles  of 
Constitutional  realism,  the  person  to  be  sent  for  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  Mr.  F.  C.  Gould. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proved  himself  to  be  our  only  political 
man  of  action  with  hands  strong  enough  to  wrench  political 
superstitions  out  of  their  sockets  and  to  lift  political  parties  out 
of  their  ancient  ruts.  He  is  the  one  living  Englishman  who  inter¬ 
ests  the  world  at  large.  He  is  the  single  statesman  we  possess 
whom  foreign  observers  recognise  as  a  force  to  be  measured  with. 
He  has  checked  all  Continental  calculations  upon  British  deca¬ 
dence,  and  done  more  than  any  man  since  Palmerston  to  revive 
the  old  legend  of  British  power  and  determination.  To  the 
European  peoples  he  is  the  embodiment  of  all  our  disagreeable  and 
virile  qualities.  Yet  the  sense  of  our  latent  force  which  he  has 
implanted  in  our  neighbours  has  unquestionably  done  more  to 
revive  respect  and  friendship  for  the  British  name  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent  than  had  been  accomplished  by  fifty  years  of  Cobdenism. 
Free  imports  and  the  increasing  dependence  upon  foreign  sup¬ 
plies  which  they  involve  had  spread  the  universal  belief  abroad, 
not  that  we  were  philanthropic  or  enlightened,  but  that  we  were 
weak.  The  stagnation  of  our  exports  apart  from  the  coal  trade 
had  encouraged  the  foreign  conviction  that  our  commercial  supre¬ 
macy  was  nearing  its  sunset.  All  Continental  countries  in  their 
relations  with  each  other  are  divided  between  their  desire  to 
heighten  their  tariffs  and  their  fear  of  the  consequences  to  their 
exports.  England  alone  was  deprived  of  all  fiscal  power  to  defend 
her  trade  from  the  tariff  attacks  which  have  made  every  great  pro¬ 
tected  country  a  declining  market  for  British  manufactures.  We 
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were  incapable  even  of  passive  resistance  to  tbe  measures  which 
have  legislated  a  great  portion  of  our  former  export  trade  out 
of  existence.  Take  from  the  Enquiry  Blue-Book  the  figures 
which  are  among  the  most  significant  it  contains.  Turn  to  the 
figures  showing  the  exports  of  our  “  wholly  or  partly  manufac¬ 
tured  exports  to  the  principal  protected  foreign  countries.”  To 
avoid  all  controversy  about  1872,  let  us  start  from  1865,  following 
the  arrangement  of  the  Blue-Book,  and  take  out  the  quinquennial 
averages  from  that  year  up  to  date.  We  then  have  the  following 
result :  — 

Exports  of  articles  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  principal  protected  foreign  countries 
(Germany,  with  Belgium  and  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  United  States):  — 

Period.  Average  Annual  Value. 

1865—1869  . £71,778,000 

1870—1874  .  101,238,000 

1875—1879  .  75,979,000 

1880—1884  .  84,922,000 

1885—1889  .  77,300,000 

1890—1894  .  77,075,000 

1895—1899  .  74,100,000 

1900—1902  .  75,463,000 

No  sane  eye  can  see  anything  here  but  a  picture  of  absolute 
stagnation  and  of  startling  decline,  relatively  to  the  increase  of 
our  own  population,  to  the  vast  increase  in  the  consuming  power 
of  the  countries  concerned,  and  to  the  increase  of  their  immense 
free  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  Cobdenite  market. 
Foreign  nations  could  hardly  have  desired  the  affairs  of  the 
British  Empire  to  be  conducted,  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
upon  more  ideal  terms  throughout  this  period.  Yet  in  every 
single  difficulty  of  foreign  policy  in  which  we  found  ourselves 
after  free  imports  had  been  in  force  for  fifty  years  we  found 
ourselves  assailed  by  a  tempest  of  derisive  hatred.  The  more 
tamely  we  suffered  the  penalisation  of  our  trade,  the  more  we  were 
hated.  The  more  widely  we  threw  open  the  door  to  protected 
manufactures,  the  more  freely  we  invited  them  to  displace  and 
depress  our  own,  the  more  we  were  hated.  The  more  we  restricted 
our  interference  in  Continental  policy,  the  more  distinct  and 
feasible  seemed  the  prospect  of  our  overthrow.  The  more  we 
weakened  our  armaments,  the  more  we  felt  the  sense  of  hostile 
pressure  closing  round  the  whole  sphere  of  our  political  interests. 
No  conceivable  tariff  we  might  have  adopted  thirty  years  ago 
could  have  had  a  worse  political  result  than  the  state  of  temper 
among  the  Continental  peoples  revealed  by  the  Boer  War.  No 
conceivable  tariff  of  ours  could  have  had  a  worse  result  than  that 
just  shown  upon  our  manufactured  exports  to  the  protected 
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countries.  They  have  been,  during  the  last  generation,  the  least 
progressive  department  in  the  whole  sphere  of  the  world’s  trade. 

The  great  improvement  in  our  relations  with  America  has  been 
subsequent  to  the  McKinley  Tariff  and  the  Dingley  Bill.  The 
Meline  Tariff  has  not  prevented  the  improvement  of  our  relations 
with  France.  Our  relations  with  Russia,  however  much  they  leave 
to  seek,  are  better  in  spite  of  M.  Witte’s  prohibitive  system  than 
they  were  before  it.  For  twenty  years  after  Bismarck’s  repudia¬ 
tion  of  Free  Trade,  Germany  found  our  subordination  to  the 
influences  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to  be  all  she  could  have  desired. 
She  has  certainly  not  found  Protection,  judiciously  manipulated, 
any  obstacle  to  the  strengthening  of  her  political  position ;  on  the 
contrary  her  tariff  treaties  have  been  a  powerful  instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  that  purpose.  Italy  has  never  been  so  prosperous  since 
unification,  as  she  is  now  under  the  high  tariff ;  her  credit  was  never 
so  good,  her  industry  was  never  so  progressive,  nor  was  she  ever 
surrounded  by  so  many  ardent  political  wooers.  In  the  case  of  all 
these  Powers,  steady  or  increasing  Protection  has  been  followed 
by  the  growth  of  internal  production,  the  increase  of  foreign 
trade,  the  cultivation  of  political  friendships,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  national  power.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  would 
return,  if  given  the  choice,  to  the  period  when  the  cosmopolitan 
idea  in  commercial  policy  still  prevailed  over  the  national  idea. 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  a  ten  per  cent,  tariff,  which 
would  be  by  far  the  lowest  in  the  competitive  world,  Lord  Rosebery 
tells  us  that  the  countries  with  twenty  per  cent.,  fifty  per  cent., 
seventy  per  cent.,  and  a  hundred  per  cent,  tariffs  will  rise  with 
wrath  to  overwhelm  us  in  an  encounter  compared  with  which 
“Armageddon  was  a  joust.”  This  is  not  mere  fallacy.  It  is 
sheer  terror.  If  the  foreign  precedents  we  have  referred  to  are 
any  guide.  Lord  Rosebery  disturbs  himself  by  the  most  super¬ 
fluous  of  alarms.  With  all  its  unreal  lights  and  shadows,  the 
Sheffield  speech  was  a  curious  specimen  of  thinking  by  limelight. 
The  terror  of  Armageddon,  in  all  the  circumstances,  is  not 
only  a  fallacious  argument.  It  is  an  ignominious  and  an  abject 
argument,  which  cautions  us  not  to  look  over  the  hedge  lest  we 
should  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  who  are  doing  what 
they  like  with  our  horses.  Lord  Rosebery’s  return  to  this  mood 
of  exaggerated  apprehension,  always  his  most  serious  weakness 
in  politics,  is  one  of  the  things  which  have  removed  all  desire 
among  the  majority  of  Imperialists  to  see  his  hand  upon  the 
helm.  It  is  one  of  the  things  which  explain  why  the  author  of 
the  Sheffield  speech  has  lost  hold  upon  the  national  mind,  and 
taken  none  upon  the  foreign  mind. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  since  the  South  African  War  brought  him 
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into  direct  contact  with  foreign  affairs,  and  made  him  a  factor 
in  W eltpolitiJc,  has  followed  a  different  course.  The  more  firmly 
he  has  pursued  it,  the  higher  he  has  risen  in  the  respectful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  world,  and  the  higher  the  repute  of  England  has 
risen  with  him.  When  he  made  advances  towards  Germany  a 
few  years  ago,  the  whole  semi-official  Press  treated  him  with  civil 
ridicule.  When  he  replied  to  Count  von  Biilow,  he  at  once  became 
a  potent  European  personage,  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded 
as  a  far  more  serious  force  than  any  other  British  statesman  with 
which  Berlin  has  had  to  deal  in  this  generation.  His  success  in 
the  South  African  War  did  more  to  chasten  Anglophobia  in  a 
moment  than  all  the  insular  philanthropy  of  free  imports  had 
been  able  to  do  in  six  decades.  To  any  Englishman  who  follows 
the  expression  of  Continental  feeling,  nothing  in  all  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  last  six  months  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
utterly  changed  tone  in  which  English  affairs  are  discussed  by 
the  European  Press.  There  has  never  been  a  more  striking 
tribute  to  a  personality  than  the  disciplined  silence  which  has 
fallen  upon  the  German  semi-official  journals  since  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  campaign  began  in  earnest.  Elsewhere,  by  all  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  the  situation,  we  are  so  far  from  seeing  the  gloomy  signs 
of  an  approaching  Armageddon,  that  what  we  really  perceive, 
rubbing  our  eyes,  is  the  total  disappearance  of  Anglophobia  in  the 
old  sense,  and  the  revival  of  a  delicate  Anglophilism.  For  the 
first  time  we  begin  to  receive  some  moral  credit  for  our  per¬ 
severance  in  Free  Trade,  when  the  nations  who  most  profit  by 
that  system  begin  to  believe,  as  the  majority  of  foreign  observers 
unquestionably  do,  that  we  shall  change  our  ways.  The  organs  of 
Protectionist  opinion  abroad  cannot  attack  Great  Britain  for  re¬ 
sorting  at  last  to  what  the  vast  majority  of  the  civilised  world, 
English-speaking  or  other,  considers  to  be  right  principles.  The 
organs  of  that  Free  Trade  minority  upon  the  Continent,  which 
is  rapidly  dwindling  with  the  general  decay  of  doctrinaire 
Liberalism,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  holding  up  England’s 
threatened  action  as  the  nemesis  of  Protection.  Where,  then,  are 
Lord  Rosebery’s  eyes  ?  More  than  ever  in  foreign  estimation  Mr. 
Chamberlain  appears  to  represent  the  very  backbone  of  our  breed. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  one  man  capable  of  putting  a  solid  core 
into  the  flaccid  mass  of  our  national  policy — capable  of  making 
the  lethargic  and  perfunctory  island  once  more  as  of  old,  verte¬ 
brate  and  hard  of  purpose,  offering  provocation  to  no  Power,  and 
suffering  injury  from  none.  What  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  action  in 
the  South  African  crisis  and  in  the  fiscal  controversy  has  taught 
us,  or  should  have  done,  is  that  in  foreign  and  commercial  policy 
passive  endurance  invites  aggression;  successful  aggression. 
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according  to  all  tke  laws  of  human  nature,  means  dislike  of  the 
victim;  good  feeling  begins  to  be  restored  when  the  victim  turns 
dangerous,  and  bad  feeling  ceases  to  pay.  The  only  sure  founda¬ 
tion  for  our  amicable  relations  with  our  neighbours  is  the  posses¬ 
sion  by  us  of  equivalent  striking-power  with  unmistakably  reso¬ 
lute  and  reasonable  statesmanship  behind  it.  Fiscal  power  in  this 
respect  is  as  important  as  military  or  naval.  The  tariff  would 
promote  our  good  commercial  relations  with  other  countries,  as 
much  as  a  strong  navy  in  recent  years  has  helped  to  promote  our 
good  political  relations  with  them.  Instead  of  the  universal  con¬ 
vulsion  to  which  Armageddon  was  a  joust,  we  should  have  more 
suitors  for  reciprocity  than  ever  came  to  Ithaca.  This  is  why 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  regarded  by  foreign  observers  as  the  one  man 
who  counts.  They  would  look  upon  his  triumph  as  closing  an  age 
of  femininism  in  British  policy  and  opening  an  era  of  masculine 
ideas  and  positive  action. 

Nor  if  we  look  at  home  can  we  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  the  one  statesman  in  either  party  great  enough  to  leave  the 
trace  of  his  character  permanently  impressed  upon  national  policy. 
That  is  what  less  than  half-a-dozen  statesmen  in  our  Constitutional 
history  have  been  big  enough  to  do,  but  we  are  all  realising  that 
this  is  one  of  them.  The  enterprise  he  has  undertaken  is  such  that 
if  he  succeeds  in  it  his  name  must  stand  next  to  that  of  Chatham, 
and  if  he  failed  the  splendour  of  his  ideal  and  the  strength  and 
daring  of  his  effort  to  realise  it  would  mark  him  as  a  figure 
among  the  most  sharply  distinct  in  the  whole  gallery  of  political 
portraiture,  and  of  lasting  interest.  Vital,  trenchant,  fearless  at 
any  rate — these  are  qualities  that  will  presently  be  denied  him  by 
no  enemy.  Even  in  the  estimation  of  his  opponents,  if  they  will 
confess  their  inner  minds,  he  has  become  in  the  last  few  weeks 
a  larger  man  than  they  had  suspected.  Let  us  look  at  recent 
episodes  from  this  angle.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents,  since  the 
opening  of  the  war,  had  hoped  for  the  day  when  his  retirement 
from  office  would  mean  the  fall  of  his  reputation.  He  has  retired 
from  office,  and  the  result  is  that  he  appears  immediately  as  the 
one  overtopping  man  standing  out  clear  above  the  heads  of  all  the 
others  like  a  figure  on  a  ridge.  He  found  himself  in  a  predica¬ 
ment  from  which  few  men  could  have  extricated  themselves  with¬ 
out  utter  ruin.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents  had  known  before 
the  event  that  the  Colonial  Secretary,  failing  to  secure  the  effective 
acceptance  of  the  scheme  upon  which  he  had  staked  his  all,  was 
about  to  accept  the  alternative  and  to  quit'  the  Ministry,  the  air 
would  have  been  full  of  the  exultation  of  his  enemies.  They 
would  have  told  him  that  he  was  a  beaten  and  a  ruined  man. 
They  would  have  told  him  that  he  was  eliminated  from  serious 
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politics.  He  would  have  quitted  office  amid  shrieks  of  gratifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  supposed  close  of  his  career  would  have  provided 
interminable  matter  for  the  solemn  edification  of  sanctimonious 
partisanship.  But  when  the  event  came,  it  occurred  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  inimitable  surprise,  which  took  the  breath  of  the 
righteous  away.  In  the  suddenness  and  perplexity  of  this  com¬ 
plicated  crisis  they  had  no  time  or  presence  of  mind  to  frame  their 
tongues  to  the  accents  of  articulate  reprobation.  Triumph  was 
never  less  successfully  simulated  than  in  the  note  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary’s  opponents  at  that  moment.  The  day  they  had  longed 
for  had  arrived,  and  there  was,  after  all,  no  clear  reason  for  satis¬ 
faction.  The  Government  was  rather  less  easy  to  attack,  because 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  con¬ 
siderably  less  easy  to  attack  when  he  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
Government.  If  Moliere  had  constructed  the  situation  he  could 
not  have  better  managed  the  ironies.  In  the  interval  every  day 
has  made  it  more  certain  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  personal  power 
in  politics  has  risen  in  circumstances  in  which  very  few  men 
that  political  history  knows  of  could  have  hoped  to  escape  total 
destruction.  He  found  the  Government  for  all  practical  purposes 
Cobdenite.  He  left  behind  him  a  Ministry  which  is  either  pledged 
to  retaliatory  tariffs  or  has  a  formula  which  means  nothing  at  all. 
He  saw  his  son  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Even  Chat¬ 
ham  died  four  years  too  soon  to  witness  the  only  other  event  of  the 
kind  which  could  be  compared  with  this  one,  and  no  statesman 
who  ever  played  a  great  part  in  our  politics  has  seen  his  son  rise 
so  high.  The  Sheffield  Conference  met.  It  contained  no  Liberal 
Unionist  alloy.  It  was  the  parliament  of  provincial  Toryism.  But 
there  was  no  repudiation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  was  an 
apotheosis  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Sheffield  Conference  proved 
that  he  possessed  even  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  an 
immense  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  Conservative  Party  through¬ 
out  the  country.  That  hold  has  been  powerfully  strengthened  by 
the  Glasgow  and  Greenock  speeches,  in  which  the  great  debater  of 
the  House  of  Commons  struck  stronger  chords  than  British  poli¬ 
tical  eloquence  has  sounded  in  our  time,  and  called  forth  deeper 
responses  than  any  other  living  man  can  hope  to  evoke.  Wherever 
he  has  appeared  his  reception  has  made  it  plain  that  all  the  fight¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  of  the  Unionist  Party  throughout  the  country 
rallies  to  his  policy,  and  that  he  is  the  only  statesman  equal  to 
the  role  of  Imperial  leadership  and  capable  of  marshalling  national 
and  Colonial  opinion  together  in  support  of  one  cause.  It  is  in 
this  respect  above  all  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  moral  position  is 
like  that  of  no  other  statesman  since  Chatham. 

To  bring  these  two  names  together  is  clearly  a  thing  very  apt 
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to  raise  a  smile  among  the  sceptical  and  the  superior.  If  you 
look  well  into  the  matter  you  will  find  the  comparison  inevitable. 
Chatham  spoke  for  the  united  force  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
North  American  Colonists.  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  for  a  consti¬ 
tuency  wider  still,  and  in  the  intervening  period  of  a  century  and 
a  quarter  there  has  been  no  other  statesman  who  could  pretend  for 
a  moment  to  speak  in  the  same  way  for  Greater  Britain  as  a  whole, 
and  to  represent  an  absolute  community  of  political  sentiment  and 
purpose  between  a  great  mass  of  this  nation  and  the  unquestion¬ 
able  majority  of  the  sister  States  of  the  Empire.  This  is  what 
gives  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  position  its  real  grandeur.  His  con¬ 
stituency  is  vast  and  majestic,  beyond  any  that  a  statesman  has 
ever  before  represented.  It  is  a  wider  sphere  than  even  Chatham 
ever  dreamed  of.  When  the  parliament  of  man  is  constituted 
and  the  federation  of  the  world  becomes  a  fact — then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  accents  of  a  really  universal  statesman,  rising,  let  us  say, 
to  historic  eloquence  in  Volapiik,  may  he  audible  to  all  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Pending  that  consummation,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any 
politician  to  appeal  to  a  wider  or  a  greater  audience  than  that  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  addresses  and  moves.  In  this  debate  Canada, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Cape  are  as  directly  engaged  as  are 
our  own  electoral  divisions.  This  is  the  first  effective  appearance 
of  a  community  of  politics  which  must  become  permanent  for  all 
main  purposes  of  trade  and  empire,  if  the  Empire  is  to  endure  by 
the  free  consent  of  its  peoples,  and  if  the  mercantile  supremacy 
upon  which  its  existence  depends  is  to  be  in  the  long  run  pre¬ 
served.  All  this  is  what  foreign  opinion  recognises  as  giving  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  personality  a  significance  for  the  world  at  large 
which  neither  Peel  nor  Palmerston,  and  neither  Mr.  Gladstone 
nor  Lord  Beaconsfield  possessed.  This  is  what  must  keep  his 
enterprise  famous  in  political  history,  whether  he  wins  or  loses. 
By  his  action  in  the  last  six  months  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made 
it  certain  that  his  career  will  remain  second  to  none  in  its  interest 
for  posterity.  The  opening  of  the  oratorical  campaign  has  shown 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  only  man  who  counts.  When  he 
■poke  at  Glasgow  all  the  world  heard.  England  listens  to  him 
and  the  Empire  listens,  whether  men  agree  with  him  or  not. 
It  is  already  clear  that  no  one  else  on  either  side  of  the  controversy 
will  be  heard  or  read  with  a  tithe  of  the  same  attention.  The 
army  of  other  orators  are  more  or  less  convincing  to  the  con¬ 
vinced,  and  more  or  less  bewildering  to  the  undecided,  but  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  national  mind  as  a  whole  their  efforts 
have  left  no  definite  and  unmistakable  trace.  The  Sheffield 
speech  was  an  anti-climax,  and  in  all  its  nebulous  cloud  of  literary 
rhetoric,  the  only  phrase  that  any  one  remembers  is  the  phrase 
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about  the  Armageddon,  into  which  the  countries  with  the  twenty 
per  cent,  and  the  cent,  per  cent,  tariffs  would  plunge  this  country 
if  it  dared  to  adopt  a  ten  per  cent,  tariff. 

Lord  Eosebery  cannot  convince  the  country  that  he  has  any 
close  grasp  of  the  matter.  He  considers,  for  instance,  that  pro¬ 
tected  manufacturers  are  deprived  of  the  incentive  to  improve¬ 
ment — the  old  fallacy  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  Cobdenism. 
Instead  of  improving  his  processes,  we  are  told  the  manufacturer, 
under  the  tariff,  gets  out  of  all  his  difficulties  by  the  simple 
method  of  inducing  his  Government  to  clap  on  an  extra  ten  per 
cent.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  upon  this  traditional 
hallucination  the  whole  case  for  free  imports  depends.  If  Pro¬ 
tection  is  more  favourable  to  the  efficiency  of  capital  as  all  modem 
experience  suggests,  then  protected  capital  must  defeat  capital 
under  Free  Trade,  where  other  conditions  are  tolerably  equal.  The 
United  States  have  persevered  in  Protection  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Eepublic,  but  their  system  has  stimulated  the  progress  of 
the  most  inventive  and  efficient  organisation  of  business  that  has 
ever  been  known.  Protection,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
many  more  impartial  persons,  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  Ameri¬ 
can  efficiency  in  manufacture.  If  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  think 
so,  he  will  find  it  interesting  to  read  over  again  Mr.  Carnegie’s 
remarkable  rectorial  address  delivered  a  year  ago  to  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  Every  word  of  the  passage  deserves  to  be  noted. 
It  gives  the  personal  experience  of  the  greatest  manufacturer  who 
has  ever  flourished  under  Protection.  The  driving  power  of  all 
modern  economic  development  is  ^he  desire  of  individuals  to  make 
money.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  more  of  it  in  all  probability  than 
any  other  individual  ever  did  apart  from  speculation.  His  wealth 
has  been  the  result  of  efficient  organisation  on  a  scale  which,  as 
he  has  often  admitted,  never  could  have  been  attempted  but  for  the 
absolute  security  of  his  enterprises  under  the  tariff.  “  The  most 
powerful  weapon  for  conquering  foreign  markets  is  a  profitable 
home  market.  It  might  almost  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the 
nation  fortified  by  the  best  home  demand  for  any  article  will 
finally  conquer  the  world’s  trade  in  that  article  in  neutral  markets. 
In  economic  circles  ‘  the  law  of  the  surplus,’  as  I  have  ventured  to 
call  it,  attracts  increasing  attention.  Manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  are  increased  year  by  year  until  they  become  gigantic,  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  more  made,  the  cheaper  the  product,  there  being 
a  score  of  accounts  divisible  by  product.  By  giving  men 
constant  employment  and  having  a  reputation  for  never  stopping, 
the  best  men  are  attracted  and  held — an  important  point.  The 
manufacturer  upon  a  large  scale  can  afford  to  make  many  con¬ 
tracts  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  some  at  home,  at  a 
direct  loss  in  times  of  depression,  knowing  that  upon  the  whole 
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the  result  will  be  less  unprofitable  by  running  full,  than  running 
short  time  or  stopping.  Hence  those  possessing  the  most  profit¬ 
able  home  market  can  afford  to  supply  foreign  markets  without 
direct  profit,  or  even  at  a  loss,  whenever  necessary.  I  speak  from 
sad  experience  on  this  point,  for  during  most  of  my  life  we  have 
had  to  encounter  Britain’s  surplus  in  our  markets  in  times  of 
depression  here  (England),  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
(American)  home  producer  and  advantage  of  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer.” 

Then  follows  a  single  sentence  which  epitomises  the  truth  of  the 
whole  controversy  about  “  dumping  ”  :  — 

“It  is  not  the  amount  imported,  however,  that  discourages  the 
home  producer;  the  knowledge  that  he  is  open  to  serious  competi¬ 
tion  from  abroad,  a  small  amount  of  which  will  break  his  market, 
is  what  makes  him  loth  to  invest  the  great  sums  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  him  in  the  front,  and  robs  him  of  the  do-or-die 
resolve  which  often  is  of  itself  the  secret  of  victory  in  the  struggles 
of  life.”  1 

Upon  the  question  of  a  home  tariff,  here,  packed  into  one  sen¬ 
tence,  is  the  answer  to  all  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents,  given  by  a 
man  who  speaks  with  altogether  unrivalled  authority  and  experi¬ 
ence  upon  the  practical  issues  involved.  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  would 
have  been  impossible  under  a  free  import  system,  makes  a  perfect 
diagnosis  of  the  real  malady  which  is  weakening  British  industry 
at  the  heart.  Protected  capital  possesses  the  conditions  of  superior 
organisation  and  the  secret  of  superior  efficiency.  It  was  under 
Protection  after  all  that  England  herself  invented  the  steam 
engine,  railways,  and  textile  machinery.  But  Lord  Rosebery  gives 
the  most  complete  contradiction  to  his  own  position  when  he 
urges  the  country  to  emulate  German  manufacturers,  who  are 
also  highly  protected  persons  in  the  efficiency  of  their  technical 
processes.  Both  in  America  and  Germany,  under  the  tariff,  there 
is  an  admitted  stimulus  to  invention  and  advancement  under 
Protection,  while  England,  we  are  told,  has  fallen  asleep  under 
Free  Trade.  The  original  orthodox  and  only  safe  theory  of  Cob- 
denism  was  that  Protection  would  neutralise  all  other  advantages, 
that  it  would  kill  the  nerve  of  progress  and  reduce  its  parasites  to  a 
sort  of  Oriental  effeminacy  in  spite  of  all  the  abstract  enlighten¬ 
ment  which  educatioh  could  create.  If  there  is  one  fact  certain  in 
the  world  of  modern  economics,  it  is  that  enterprise  and  invention 
are  stimulated  by  Protection  and  are  rather  discouraged  by  a  free 
imports  system  in  competition  with  the  tariff  system. 

If  Protection  were  as  pernicious  as  the  more  melodramatic 
arguments  of  its  opponents  pretend,  it  ought  to  have  neutralised 
the  benefits  of  technical  education.  If  free  imports  and  un- 

(1)  Rectorial  Address,  pp.  14  and  15,  T.  and  A.  Constable.  Edinburgh.  1902. 
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restricted  competition  were  really  as  efficacious  as  their  original 
adherents  maintained,  they  ought  to  have  compelled  us  to 
educate.  If  our  system  of  popular  education  had  already  attained 
its  widest  and  its  best  development,  Germany  would  still  have 
equal  education  and  a  twenty  per  cent,  tariff  as  well.  She  would 
still  have  complete  access  to  our  market.  We  should  still  have  a 
severely  limited  access  to  her  market,  and  under  these  conditions 
her  trade  would  continue  to  improve  at  the  expense  of  ours.  What 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  “  law  of  surplus  in  times  of  depression  ”  will  mean 
we  shall  probably  see  at  no  very  distant  date,  when  depositing 
American  steel  upon  the  market  at  a  loss  “will  be  less  unpro¬ 
fitable  than  running  short  time  or  stopping.”  Sooner  or  later 
some  great  object-lesson  in  the  working  of  the  law  of  surplus,  as 
thus  described,  will  settle  the  whole  question. 

But  if  even  Lord  Eosebery  is  no  longer  an  effective  contrast  to 
Mr.  Chamlterlain’s  personality,  what  of  the  rest? 

Mr.  Asquith’s  flow  of  trenchant  declamation  displays  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  splendid  forensic  machine  to  the  unmeasured  satis¬ 
faction  of  Eadical  audiences.  The  machine  is  fed  with  the 
orthodox  text-books,  and  converts  them  into  popular  speeches, 
turned  out  in  a  state  of  high  finish.  But  Mr.  Asquith  has  not 
contributed  to  the  fiscal  controversy  a  single  original  reflection  or 
a  single  memorable  phrase.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has 
triumphantly  asserted  his  authority,  and  repeats  his  genial  faith 
with  persistent  platitude.  He  rejoices  not  only  in  free  imports 
but  in  all  the  fly-blown  phylacteries,  and  his  tabernacle  is  raised, 
as  it  were,  upon  an  eminence.  Mr.  Morley  will  give  us  in  time  his 
sonorous  proclamation  of  the  refrigerated  Eousseauism  in  which 
he  believes;  and  his  intervention  in  the  controversy  may  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  Free  Trade  argument.^  Even  Lord  Goschen’s 
eloquent  echoes  of  old  City  tradition  have  strengthened  the  feeling 
against  the  preferential  duties,  but  have  not  fortified  the  faith  of 
the  average  man  in  pure  Free  Trade.  For  the  rest,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  Cobdenism  can  no  longer  be  considered  free  from 
the  taint  of  heresy,  while  in  spite  of  the  pert  juvenilities  of  Mr. 
Gibson  Bowles  and  the  hoary  prophecies  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  these  members  of  the  Sugar  and  Tea  Tax  League 
appear,  like  their  reluctant  President,  to  be  in  favour  of  negotia¬ 
tion  for  freer  trade  with  foreign  countries,  but  not  in  favour  of 
negotiation  for  freer  trade  with  the  Colonies.  Amid  all  these 
Mr.  Chamberlain  stands  out  like  the  central  figure  of  the  mediaeval 
picture  which  shows  Thomas  Aquinas  among  the  doctors,  and 
paints  him  twice  the  size  of  the  rest. 

(1)  Mr.  Morley  spoke,  October  19th,  at  Manchester. — [Ed.  F.  R.] 
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There  is  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  is  tbe  opposition  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Between  them  England  bas  almost  forgotten  that 
a  Government  exists.  The  Prime  Minister  has  achieved  the 
apparently  impossible,  from  a  tactical  point  of  view,  by  averting 
the  disruption  of  the  party.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  party 
has  not  fallen  into  a  worse  fate.  Even  the  utmost  severity  of  dis¬ 
ruption  would  have  been  preferable  to  paralysis,  and  the  formula 
upon  which  unity  has  been  achieved  is  one  which  puts  the  official 
organisation  of  the  Unionist  Party  out  of  the  fighting  line.  If 
the  fiscal  controversy  is  regarded  as  a  purely  economic  question 
and  not  as  an  Imperial  question,  retaliation  is  a  formula  which 
does  not  really  find  the  line  of  least  resistance,  but  certainly 
succeeds  in  finding  the  line  of  least  enthusiasm.  If  we  are  to  leave 
commercial  federation  out  of  the  argument,  we  ought  to  retaliate 
upon  the  Protectionist  Colonies,  and  especially  upon  Canada,  as 
well  as  upon  foreign  countries.  If  we  are  to  retaliate  upon  any¬ 
body,  we  should  retaliate  most  heavily  upon  the  United  States 
and  Eussia.  But  without  taxing  the  supplies  of  food  and  raw 
material  we  receive  from  these  Powers,  they  will  be  as  impervious 
to  all  other  measures  as  is  the  hide  of  a  hippopotamus  to  pin¬ 
pricks.  After  them  comes  our  ally  France,  who  is  irrevocably 
committed  to  a  national  policy,  and  has  the  complete  right  of  an 
independent  nation  to  repudiate  Free  Trade  if  she  wishes,  and  to 
any  extent  she  chooses.  Cobdenism  is  an  insular  policy.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  thrust  it  upon  foreign  nations,  or  to  set  it  up  as 
a  standard  to  which  other  countries  must  conform  on  pain  of 
having  retaliatory  duties  applied  to  their  trade.  Penal  duties 
directed  against  selected  Powers  would  be  far  more  mischievous 
from  the  political  point  of  view,  far  more  complicated  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view,  and  far  less  defensible  from  any 
economic  point  of  view,  than  Protectionist  duties  pure  and  simple. 
Nothing  can  be  done  with  such  a  formula.  If  freer  exports  are 
a  desirable  thing  to  seek,  preference  is  far  more  likely  to  secure 
them  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies  than  retaliation  is  likely  to 
secure  them  for  our  commerce  with  foreign  countries. 

The  commonplace  view  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  that  he  is  a 
weak  man.  He  is  not  a  weak  man.  If  Lord  Salisbury  was  the 
lath  painted  to  look  like  iron,  Mr.  Balfour’s  character,  as  has  been 
said,  is  a  strip  of  flei^ble  steel  painted  to  look  like  a  lath.  He 
is  a  man  of  infinite  courage,  capable  of  very  decisive  courses  when 
he  seems  likely  to  be  driven  to  the  wall,  and  his  mind  is,  in  many 
ways,  one  of  great  intellectual  hardness.  The  Prime  Minister’s 
greatest  disadvantage  as  a  politician  is  the  super-subtle  indi¬ 
viduality  which  makes  him  a  personality  of  extreme  distinction, 
but  makes  him  also  the  least  representative  of  men.  To  him,  we 
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might  say,  the  tenth  of  a  split  hair  is  a  sufficient  definition  of  the 
obvious.  It  is  not  only  the  extremist  who  is  alienated  by  these 
attenuated  compromises.  They  seem,  even  to  the  ordinary  mass 
of  reasonable  men,  to  remove  from  the  controversy  all  that  makes 
a  principle  worth  fighting  for.  Intellectual  assent  is  given  in  an 
indifferent  temper  to  the  principle  of  recovering  our  fiscal  liberty, 
but  unless  Mr.  Balfour  goes  further,  there  will  be  a  fatal  absence 
of  popular  feeling  in  support  of  the  official  policy.  To  democracy 
the  recovery  of  our  fiscal  liberty  in  itself  is  not  an  interesting 
question.  What  the  country  really  wants  to  know  is  what  we 
are  to  do  with  our  fiscal  liberty  when  we  have  recovered  it.  Upon 
that  head  the  country  will  he  plainly  divided  between  those  who 
believe  in  putting  a  tax  upon  foreign  competitive  manufactures 
for  protective  purposes  and  those  who  believe  in  unconditional 
free  imports.  A  tax  upon  manufactured  goods  is  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  Budget.  The  proceeds  of  that  tariff  could  be 
applied  to  no  greater  political  purpose  than  that  of  building  up 
the  agricultural  strength  and  wealth  of  the  Colonies,  with  an 
extension  of  Imperial  trade,  and  without  increasing  the  burthens 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fundamental  argument  has 
never  been  answered.  The  average  range  of  protective  duties  in 
the  Colonies  by  comparison  with  the  average  level  of  foreign  duties 
is  very  low.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  it  low.  High 
Protection  in  foreign  industrial  countries  has  reduced  our  trade. 
In  spite  of  their  tariffs  the  Colonies  are  not  yet  far  advanced  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  for  themselves,  and  our  exports  to 
all  of  them  have  continued  to  expand.  Without  preference,  high 
Protection  will  assuredly  develop  in  the  Colonies  upon  the 
American  model,  and  our  trade  will  decline  even  under  the  fiag,  as 
it  has  been  declining  for  a  generation  in  all  the  great  tariff-bound 
markets.  We  shall  see  in  all  the  Colonies  the  steady  shrinkage 
that  was  seen  in  Canada  before  the  recovery  under  the  preference 
clause.  With  the  decay  of  our  trade  our  dominion  will  decay. 
It  is  certain  that  the  vast  mass  of  those  in  this  country  who  are 
not  followers  of  Mr.  Cobden  are  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
If  the  Unionist  Party  cannot  conquer  upon  his  policy,  it  cannot 
conquer  at  all.  He  stands  alone,  and  fights  alone,  in  splendid 
isolation,  so  far  as  official  support  is  concerned.  But  unless  he 
can  win  the  people  for  the  whole  policy  of  Imperial  preference, 
nothing  can  save  the  situation  for  the  Unionist  cause.  Either 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  the  victor  of  the  big  fight  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Party  will  be  the  victims  of  the  little  policy. 

Calchas. 


THE  ECONOMIC  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  TARIFF 
REFORM. 


The  proposal  of  reform  in  our  tariff  has  aroused  a  turmoil  which 
exceeds  that  raised  by  any  other  political  question  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen.  It  has  con¬ 
centrated  the  attention  of  the  public  and  thrust  other  topics  into 
comparative  insignificance.  It  has  generated  an  energy  and  a 
heat  in  the  prominent  disputants  which  promise  to  make  the  con¬ 
troversy  at  once  angry  and  prolonged.  The  excitement  is  perhaps 
hardly  disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  issues;  but  the 
tempestuous  condition  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  does  not 
favour  the  steady  inspection  of  the  actual  problem.  Before  the 
suggestions  of  change  were  formulated  in  any  but  their  barest 
outline  by  their  chief  proposer,  the  extreme  conclusions  to 
which  an  alteration  in  our  fiscal  system  might  possibly 
conduct,  were  assumed  by  many  of  his  opponents  to  be  inevitable, 
if  they  were  not  intended.  An  odium  theologicum  which  could 
discern  no  via  media  between  economic  salvation  and  damnation 
was  brought  into  the  discussion,  and  even  “  professors  of 
Economics,”  hastened  ^  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  with¬ 
out  waiting  to  give  the  plaintiff  a  full  formal  hearing.  To  less 
precipitate  observers  it  seemed  possible  that  some  of  this 
impassioned  eagerness  might  prove  to  be  a  strenuous  but  futile 
beating  of  the  air.  They  could  imagine  that  an  experienced 
fighter,  profiting  by  a  skilful  reconnaissance,  might  decide  to  assail 
on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  a  position  in  defence  of  which  the 
protecting  forces  had  with  premature  confidence  been  massed  along 
the  front.  But  a  loud  asseveration  of  the  resolute  maintenance  of 
their  position  has  hitherto  been  the  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
plan  of  campaign  pursued  by  one  party  of  the  combatants.  They 
have  proclaimed  with  all  the  vocal  strength  at  their  command,  that 
they  will  never  stir  an  inch  from  the  ground  which  they  have 
occupied.  Adherence  to  “Free  Trade,”  they  avow,  has  been  the 
single  indubitable  cause  of  the  success  hitherto  achieved;  and 
the  least  “  departure  ”  would  bring  complete  and  irretrievable 
disaster.  “  Free  Trade  ”  has,  in  fact,  been  raised  in  these  latter 
days  to  the  lofty  dignity  of  “  gospel  truth  ” ;  and  “  honest  doubt  ” 
of  the  verities  of  the  faith  will,  we  are  told,  as  certainly  lead  to 
“  eternal  punishment  ”  as  blatant  disbelief. 

The  tone  and  temper  thus  exhibited  may  seem  irrational.  They 

(1)  Cf.  a  manifesto  from  fourteen  economists  in  the  Times  of  August  15th. 
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may  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  retreat  at  a  future  date, 
although  for  the  moment  they  are  tactics  with  which  the  advocates 
of  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy  are  compelled  to  reckon.  Such 
a  disposition  may  offer  an  obstinate  resistance  to  cogent  reasoning; 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  repel  impatiently  ascertained  facts.  But, 
while  by  sheer  force  of  conviction  and  loudness  of  assertion  it  may 
prevail  for  a  time,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  should  enjoy 
any  enduring  triumph  over  the  opinions  or  acts  of  practical 
Englishmen.  They  have  prided  themselves  hitherto  on  the 
possession  of  a  saving  common  sense,  and  have  inclined  to  the 
middle  path  which  lies  between  extremes.  Unless  their  nature 
has  changed,  they  are  not  likely  to  attach  excessive  weight  to  the 
argument  that  a  certain  line  of  policy  will  end  in  certain  results  if 
it  is  followed  to  its  most  distant  termination.  They  are  not  prone 
to  regard  any  consequences  as  inevitable.  They  will  not  be 
unduly  alarmed  by  the  apprehension  that  positive  action  may  be 
attended  by  difficulties  from  which  negative  abstention  from 
action  will  be  immune.  They  would  need  some  persuasion  before 
they  would  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  treating  every  Colony 
and  Dependency  with  precise  equality  in  the  minute  details  of  a 
preferential  tariff;  or  allow  the  impossibility  of  concluding  on 
satisfactory  terms  one  or  more  baigains  which  would  fail  to  bring 
at  the  immediate  moment  loss  or  gain  to  the  Mother  Country 
exactly  identical  with  that  resulting  to  each  of  the  negotiating 
Colonies.  Such  difficulties  they  would  consider  adapted  for 
successful  handling  by  practical  good  sense.  Such  apparent  in¬ 
consistencies  would  not  arouse  serious  misgiving  in  their  minds. 
They  are  habituated  to  welcome  rather  than  repel  “  departures  ” 
from  a  system  on  sufficient  reason  being  shown. 

Such  a  sufficient  reason  may  be  found  in  the  actual  facts  of  the 
situation  as  they  have  been  disclosed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is, 
however  reluctantly,  admitted  as  a  fact  that  a  suggestion  was 
recently  advanced  by  the  Colonial  Premiers  assembled  in  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  that  preferential  dealing  in 
fiscal  arrangements  would  promote  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire. 
Differences  of  opinion  may  exist  on  the  urgency  of  the  suggestion. 
Varying  estimates  may  be  framed  of  its  possibilities.  But 
moderate  Englishmen  will  at  least  be  anxious  to  give  patient  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  suggestion  thus  authoritatively  brought  forward, 
and  they  are  unlikely  to  allow  an  appeal  to  “  established  theory  ” 
to  hinder  them  from  the  candid  examination  of  the  practical 
problem,  whether  the  proposal  can  or  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  answer,  no  doubt,  will  turn  in  the  main  on  the 
exploration  of  facts,  such  as  the  relative  proportions  and  respec¬ 
tive  progress  of  different  sections  of  our  trade,  and  on  the  judgment 
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formed  of  their  significance.  But  the  stubborn  unreasoning  pre¬ 
possession,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  no  less  serious  an  obstacle 
to  the  appreciation  of  unwelcome  fact  than  it  is  a  formidable 
barrier  to  the  recognition  of  unfamiliar  argument.  For  the  benefit, 
therefore,  of  the  bystander,  on  whose  decision  the  final  issue 
will  depend,  it  may  be  worth  while  hinting  to  “  convinced  Free 
Traders  ”  that  a  “  departure  ”  from  our  fiscal  system  may  draw 
from  actual  present  circumstance  a  justification  similar  to  that 
employed  in  defence  of  earlier  “  departures,”  made  with  common 
approval  from  that  general  rule  of  laissez-faire  of  which  Free 
Trade  is  one  particular  example.  Reasoning  from  a  scrutiny  of 
the  argumentative  basis  on  which  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  was 
founded  by  its  advocates,  it  is  not  difficult  to  construct  a  plea  for 
the  consideration  of  preferential  tariffs  with  our  Colonies  not 
inferior  in  cogency  to  that  sustained  by  the  Factory  Reformers. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  positive  action,  which 
would  characterise  a  changed  fiscal  policy,  suffers,  for  argumen¬ 
tative  purposes,  from  one  disadvantage.  It  is  more  open  to  the 
assaults  of  objectors  and  to  the  mistrust  of  critics  than  the  negative 
policy  which  it  would  supersede.  As  in  the  larger  matter  of 
laissez-faire,  so  in  the  subordinate  instance  of  Free  Trade,  it  has 
been  contended  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  advisers  of 
a  “  departure  ”  from  an  established  principle.  Yet  an  indication 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  may  conceivably  attend  thia 
departure,  is  not  so  conclusive,  or  even  so  forcible,  an  argument 
as  some  of  its  users  may  believe  or  avow.  For  the  very  raison 
d’etre  of  a  negative  policy  is  an  avoidance  of  difficulty,  and  a  dread 
of  the  risk  of  danger.  Such  a  policy  does  not,  indeed,  raise,  but 
it  shirks  awkward  questions.  It  cannot  claim  that  it  has  solved 
them.  It  does  not  face,  but  turns  its  back  on  dangers;  and  it 
cannot  pretend  that  it  has  overcome  them.  The  difficult  questions 
may  demand  an  answer;  and  the  dangerous  situations  may  compel 
attention.  Thrust  aside  for  the  time,  they  may  reappear.  In  the 
present  controversy  prominence  has  been  given  to  what  has  been 
described  as  the  “  plain  rule,”  now  observed  in  England,  of 
“  taxation  for  revenue  ”  alone.  The  actual  practice  of  revenue 
collectors  and  finance  ministers  might  indeed  furnish  not  a  few 
examples  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  ridding  any  fiscal  system  of 
every  tax  which  produces  further  effects  beyond  the  consequence 
of  yielding  revenue.  Just  as  in  the  larger  matter  of  governmental 
interference  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  is  an 
impracticable  ideal,  so  in  the  adjustment  of  the  finances  of  a 
nation  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  exercise  of  influence  on  the 
position  and  conduct  of  the  tax-payers,  which  is  not  confined  to  a 
strict  observance  of  the  equities  of  contribution.  But  it  may 
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nevertheless  be  conceded,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  hinted  in  the  debate 
on  the  tariff  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  our  present 
fiscal  system,  which  aims  at  producing  the  minimum  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  course  of  trade,  provides,  in  consequence,  the 
easiest  policy  for  a  Government  to  pursue.  Its  original  adoption 
may  indeed  have  presented  difficulty,  for  it  involved  the  removal 
of  existing  barriers,  and  some  formidable  obstacles  were  pushed 
aside  or  overcome.  But,  once  established,  its  maintenance  is 
freed  from  certain  obvious  drawbacks.  It  is  a  negative  policy. 
It  is  able  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  inconvenient  results.  It 
does  not  grapple  with  troublesome  questions.  It  washes  its  hands 
of  unwelcome  problems.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  “line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance”  for  fiscal  administrators  to  adopt. 

But  a  similar  argument  might  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
general  policy  of  laissez-faire ;  and  the  like  objections  confronted 
the  advocates  of  Factory  Reform.  They  maintained,  in  opposition 
to  such  pleas,  that  paramount  considerations,  the  neglect  of  which 
would  bring  lasting  injury  to  the  future  interests  of  the  whole 
nation,  dictated  a  “  departure  ”  from  the  easy  convenient  rule  of 
laissez-faire.  They  argued  that  the  active  intervention  of  the 
State  in  the  conditions  under  which  industry  was  conducted  was 
required,  whatever  difficulties,  avoided  by  a  previous  policy  of 
inaction,  might  beset  the  positive  regulations  which  they  recom¬ 
mended.  Their  efforts  were  successful,  and  have  received  the 
approving  sanction  of  a  later  generation.  An  able  philosophic 
writer  of  our  time,  who  held  high  political  office,  declared  ^  that 
the  “  two  great  discoveries  ”  in  the  “  science  of  government  ” 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  were  the  “  immense  advantage  of 
abolishing  restrictions  upon  trade,”  and  the  “  absolute  necessity  of 
imposing  restrictions  upon  labour.”  But  the  distinction  is  less 
easy  to  establish  in  principle  or  to  observe  in  practice  than  this 
remark  of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll  might  suggest.  In  the  actual 
administrative  practice  of  this  country  the  intervention  of  Govern¬ 
ment  extends  to  matters  of  trade,  and  is  not  limited  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  labour.  Even  the  maxim  caveat  emptor  has  not  been 
rigidly  followed,  although  it  is  favourably  regarded,  by  English 
Ministers.  In  the  original  statement  of  Free  Trade,  in  the  pages  of 
Adam  Smith,  who  expounded  the  policy  with  an  argumentative 
resource,  which  furnished  fiscal  reformers  of  the  following  century 
with  many  of  their  most  effective  pleas  and  forcible  rejoinders, 
the  removal  of  the  cumbrous  multitudinous  restrictions  of  the 
Mercantile  System  was  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  a  whole  pro¬ 
gramme  of  “  natural  liberty.”  Only  last  year,  in  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  shilling  duty  on  com,  Lord  Goschen 
(1)  Reign  of  Law,  p.  335. 
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similarly  drew  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  the  leaders 
of  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  held  a  political 
creed  which  was  generally  hostile  to  that  interference  of  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  to  which  a  much  wider 
extension  had  been  given  with  common  approval  since  their  day. 
It  is,  indeed,  deserving  of  note  that  Adam  Smith  himself  was  not 
in  other  matters  opposed  to  the  limitations  of  “  natural  liberty  ” 
which  were  required  by  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
dealt  in  no  less  broad  and  reasonable  a  spirit  with  the  particular 
question  of  Free  Trade.  He  supported  ^  the  Navigation  Laws  on 
the  express  ground  that  “  defence  ”  was  of  “  much  more  import¬ 
ance”  than  “  opulence.”  We  have  lately  seen  a  significant  revival 
of  some  of  the  characteristic  arrangements  of  those  laws  intro¬ 
duced  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency,'^  and  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  provoked  hardly  a  murmur  of  dissent.  But  for  our 
immediate  purpose  it  is  more  significant  to  observe  that  the  chief 
reasons  urged  by  the  Factory  Reformers,  to  whom  Cobden  and 
Bright  ofiered  their  stubborn  opposition,  for  “  departure  ”  from  the 
general  rule  of  laissez-faire,  may  be  applied  to  the  present 
situation,  without  straining  their  relevance. 

These  arguments  may  be  briefly  recalled.  They  rested  on  the 
fundamental  contention  that  the  vital  interests  of  a  future  genera¬ 
tion  ran  a  risk  of  sacrifice  to  what  were  alleged  or  felt  to  be  the 
immediate  interests  of  an  existing  class.  The  general  rule  of 
laissez-faire  contained  the  double  assumption  that  every  indivi¬ 
dual  would  pursue  his  interests,  and  that  in  that  pursuit  he  would 
promote  the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  The  demand  for  Factory  Legislation  was  derived  from  the 
actual  circumstance  that  in  the  particular  case  this  supposed  har¬ 
mony  could  not  be  found.  Individuals  were  there  concerned,  like 
women  and  children,  who  were  unable  to  defend  their  interests 
without  the  assistance  of  the  protecting  arms  of  the  powerful 
State.  X  suspicion  at  least  was  entertained  that  cruel  or  greedy 
employers  would  fail  to  discern  their  real  interests  in  the  per¬ 
manent  welfare  of  their  employees.  No  doubt  could  be  felt  that 
neither  they  nor  the  parents  of  the  over-worked,  ill-treated 
children  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  trouble  themselves  about 
the  future  interests,  common  to  the  whole  nation,  which  were 
involved  in  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  growing  portion 
of  the  community,  if  this  wider  view  seemed  to  require  an  appre¬ 
ciable  sacrifice  of  immediate  gain,  unless  their  perceptions  were 
directed,  or  quickened,  by  the  strong  compelling  authority  of  an 

(1)  Wealth  of  Xation-i,  book  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  In  the  arrangements  made  with  the  Cunard  Company  and  with  the  Pierpont 
Morgan  .Shipping  Combination. 
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irresistible  interfering  Government.  To  such  considerations  as 
these  our  elaborate  code  of  Factory  Legislation  may  be  ascribed; 
and  it  has  grown  rather  than  diminished  in  the  rigour  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  its  provisions,  and  in  the  range  of  their  application. 
That  it  has  encountered  and  even  begotten  difficulties  would 
hardly  be  denied  by  a  candid  investigator.  That  it  is  immune 
from  the  risk  of  danger,  arising  from  the  competition  of  foreign 
rivals  less  severely  handicapped  in  this  respect  than  English 
manufacturers,  has  been  contested  in  some  influential  quarters. 
That  such  dangers  and  difficulties  might  have  been  avoided  by 
a  negative  policy  of  absolute  laissez-faire,  is  probable.  And  yet 
few  moderate  Englishmen  would  now  seriously  maintain  that  the 
benefits  of  the  legislation  had  been  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost 
or  that  the  balance  of  national  advantage  did  not  lie  on  the  side 
of  its  continued  enforcement. 

The  history  of  this  legislation — of  its  original  introduction  and 
of  its  subsequent  extensions — illustrates  the  characteristic  un¬ 
willingness  of  Englishmen  to  be  restrained  in  their  action  by 
apprehension  of  the  possible  goal  to  which  their  conduct  may  lead 
if  pushed  to  an  extreme,  or  to  adhere  rigidly  to  any  logical  consis¬ 
tent  theory,  which  has  found  common  acceptance,  when  practical 
exigency  requires  a  “  departure  ”  from  its  limiting  conditions. 
It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  they  should  ultimately  adopt 
so  dissimilar  an  attitude  towards  the  suggestion  of  a  change  in 
our  existing  Free  Trade  tariff ;  for  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
present  situation  may  be  shown  to  introduce  similar  considera¬ 
tions.  Free  Trade  may  be  described  not  inaccurately  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  a  policy  of  which  laissez-faire  is  the  genus.  It 
is  a  historical  fact  that  the  longer  form  in  which  the  maxim  of 
laissez-faire  was  originally  expressed— Zamez-/a/re ;  laisscz- passer— 
represented  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  philosophic  observers  in  France, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  fiscal  adminis¬ 
tration,  against  the  vexatious  local  obstacles  which  impeded  the 
passage  of  goods  between  the  different  districts  of  that  country. 
Free  Trade  was  the  extension  of  this  policy.  Under  its  liberating 
aegis,  traders  belonging  to  different  nations  were  to  be  free  to 
commence  and  conclude  exchanges  with  one  another  in  entire 
obedience  to  the  unfettered  promptings  of  their  trading  instincts. 
Thus  it  may  correctly  be  said  to  rest,  like  laissez-faire,  on  the 
assumption  that  men  will  know  and  will  pursue  their  real  interests 
and  that  their  action  will  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  community. 

On  a  close  scrutiny  these  assumptions  are  found  to  be  by  no 
means  modest.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  they  will  be  realised  in  actual 
fact.  It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  general  interest. 
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which  is  directly  intended,  must  be  that  of  the  community  of 
business  as  a  whole.  The  description  of  Free  Trade  as  “  inter¬ 
national  division  of  labour,”  the  confidence  of  Cobden  and  his 
followers  that  “  peace  ”  and  “  goodwill  between  nations  ”  would 
be  ensured,  or  advanced,  by  its  adoption,  the  striking  dictum  of 
Sir  Dudley  North,  that  as  to  commerce  the  whole  world  should 
be  as  one  nation,  and  nations  were  as  persons,  point  to  tbe  general 
conclusion  that  a  cosmopolitan  conception  of  trade  was  enter¬ 
tained,  and  that  the  promotion  of  the  common  interest  of  the  entire 
business  world  was  the  primary  object  of  the  fiscal  policy  which 
was  recommended.  That  policy  might  indeed  be  also  regarded  as 
the  most  secure  and  likely  means  of  advancing  the  national  in¬ 
terests  of  the  separate  countries  to  which  the  individual  traders 
respectively  belonged.  But  this  was,  in  any  case,  a  secondary 
consequence,  although  in  the  circumstances  of  English  trade  in 
Cobden’s  time  it  was  not  improbable.  Yet  it  might  also  be  con¬ 
ceived — and  later  inquiry  and  experience  have  demonstrated  the 
possibility — that  national  ends  might  not  in  every  instance  and 
at  all  times  coincide  with  cosmopolitan  ideals;  and,  where  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  occurs.  Free  Trade  offers  no  guarantee  that  the  former 
will  prevail.  The  probability  inclines  in  a  reverse  direction. 
Nor  should  the  qualifying  consideration  be  ever  forgotten  that 
the  aims  of  the  traders  engaged  in  international  exchanges  are 
trading  aims.  They  cannot  be  assumed  to  concern  themselves 
with  other  than  business  advantage.  So  far  as  their  unfettered 
action  is  regarded,  political  objects  are  likely  to  be  neglected  if 
they  conflict  with  commercial  gain.  They  will  certainly  be  kept 
in  subordination  to  economic  motives.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  declaration  of  Adam  Smith  that  “  defence  ”  is  of  “  much  more 
importance  ”  than  “  opulence  ”  is  capable  of  no  narrow  or  transi¬ 
tory  application. 

Such  considerations  are  analogous  to  those  arising  in  the  larger 
question  of  laissez-faire,  viewed  as  a  general  rule  of  political 
administration.  We  have  to  add  another  no  less  significant. 
Traders  as  such  cannot  be  expected  to  look  beyond  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  immediate  moment.  They  w'ill  not  be  very  careful 
about  contingent  future  gain  if  it  involves  the  risk  or  oft’ers  the 
certainty  of  direct  present  loss.  They  will  subordinate  the  former 
to  the  latter  unless  the  one  chance  to  be  very  great  and  the  other 
happen  to  be  very  small.  When  economic  writers,  like  Mill,  have 
discussed  in  their  treatises  the  subject  of  international  trade,  they 
have  adopted  in  reality  this  point  of  view'.  They  have  endeavoured 
to  delineate  and  to  measure  the  forces  influencing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  gain  resulting  at  the  moment  between  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  transaction.  They  have  maintained  that  both 
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nations  would  derive  a  benefit  from  foreign  trade,  which  would 
not  arise  in  its  absence ;  but  they  have  argued  that  the  advantage 
would  be  shared  in  proportions  which  would  differ  according  to 
the  varying  degrees  of  strength  as  bargainers  brought  to  the 
transaction  by  the  respective  parties.  The  cost,  for  example,  of 
the  carriage  of  the  goods  from  producer  to  consumer,  which  is  so 
prominent  an  item  of  expense  in  international  trade,  would  be 
borne  in  different  measures  adjusted  to  the  relative  intensity  of 
the  demand  felt  by  either  nation  for  the  goods  offered  by  the 
other.  This  “reciprocal  demand,”  it  may  be  noted,  might  be 
affected  by  fiscal  action.  A  “  manipulation  of  tariffs  ”  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  certain  circumstances  in  shifting  a  portion  of  the  gain 
resulting  from  an  exchange;  for  it  might  serve  to  intensify  or  to 
relax  the  urgency  of  the  demand  exhibited  by  either  party.  A 
presumption  might  remain  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  which  would 
set  traders  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  business  which  promised  to 
yield  the  greatest  gain ;  but  a  “  departure  ”  might  occasionally  be 
justified  as  being  likely  to  secure  the  end  desired.  It  might 
render  the  one  or  the  other  party  a  stronger  or  a  less  strong 
bargainer. 

Mathematical  Economists,  like  Jcvons,  added  a  refinement  to 
this  reasoning.  They  introduced  the  new  conception  of  “  final  ” 
or  “  marginal  utility.”  This  was  the  factor  which  in  their  opinion 
determined  the  value  of  a  commodity  or  service  in  a  market, 
whether  it  were  situated  within  a  single  country  or  arose  in  inter¬ 
national  trade.  According  to  this  conception  the  purchasers  who 
were  hesitating  whether  they  should  or  should  not  buy — who,  in 
fact,  were  hovering  on  the  “  margin  ”  of  purchase — fixed  the  price. 
It  was  their  estimate  of  the  “  utility  ”  or  desirability  of  the  com¬ 
modity  or  service  which  settled  its  exchange  value.  A  rise  of 
price,  however  slight,  would  cause  the  withdrawal  of  their  custom, 
and  a  fall,  however  inconsiderable,  would  tempt  them  to  extend 
their  purchases.  Thus  each  party  to  an  exchange  would  give 
what  he  valued  less  for  what  he  valued  more.  The  gain  of  one 
man  or  one  nation  need  not  involve  the  loss  of  another.  The 
occurrence  of  the  exchange  w'as  a  proof  that  it  brought  advantage 
to  both  sides;  and  Jevons  even  urged  that  the  discussions  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  distribution  of  the  gain  accruing  from  inter¬ 
national  trade  were  obsolete,  for  they  had  become  superfluous. 

Yet  the  conclusion  does  not  really  follow  that  the  urgency  of 
the  demand  of  either  party  may  not  be  aft’ected  by  their  own  deliber¬ 
ate  action,  and  that  they  may  not  thus  increase  or  diminish  their 
respective  shares  in  the  benefit  derived.  They  may  indeed  sur¬ 
render  in  every  case  what  they  desire  less  ardently  at  the  moment 
and  receive  in  exchange  what  they  are  then  more  eager  to  procure; 
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anti  immediate  mutual  advantage  may  thus  result  from  the  tran¬ 
saction.  But,  although  the  gain  of  one  may  not  imply  a  corre¬ 
sponding  loss  to  the  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  compatible 
with  an  equivalent  gain,  a  different  distribution  of  the  benefit 
might  have  been  caused  by  an  alteration  in  the  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Such  a  change  might  conceivably  be  wrought  by 
“  manipulation  of  tariffs  ” ;  and  thus,  while  the  new  conception  of 
“  final  utility  ”  unquestionably  lends  an  added  emphasis  to  the 
mutual  advantage  derived  from  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
itdoesnot,  asTevons  argued,  exclude  the  discussion  of  the  varying 
distribution  of  the  benefit,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  or  cancel  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  on  the 
possibilities  of  tariff  manipulation.  When  Mr.  Balfour  argued 
recently  in  the  TTouse  of  Commons  that  England  was  dependent 
for  her  continued  prosperous  existence  as  a  trading  nation  on  the 
disposal  of  the  goods  which  she  offered  for  sale,  and  that  the 
barrier  of  hostile  tariffs  raised  ever  higher  and  higher  by  foreign 
nations  competing  with  her  made  this  business  more  arduous  and 
the  chances  of  success  more  problematic,  he  was  not  answered 
by  the  trite  rejoinder  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  that  the  foreigner 
would  not  sell  his  commodities  to  us  without  taking  a  return  in 
ours.  Allowing  for  all  the  many  qualifications  with  which,  as  we 
sliall  subsequently  show,  the  bare  stutement  that  “imports  are 
paid  for  by  exports,”  must  in  actual  fact  be  understood,  a  further 
question  remains  regarding  the  terms  on  which  the  exchange  is 
effected,  and  the  necessity  to  sell,  and  the  unwillingness  to  buy, 
must  be  important  factors  in  the  settlement  of  those  terms.  From 
this  standpoint,  indeed,  an  instructive  view  may  be  framed  of  the 
effects  of  Trusts  “dumping,”  as  it  has  been  called,  their  surplus 
goods  upon  our  open  markets;  for,  considering  the  question  merely 
from  the  side  of  the  consumer,  if  from  one  aspect  they  may  seem 
thus  to  become  weak  bargainers  at  the  moment,  from  another  they 
may  bn  seen  to  be  laying  in  stores  of  strength  for  future  action. 
Their  enfeebling  or  destructive  influence  on  the  capacity  of  com¬ 
peting  producers  in  the  country  where  they  “dump”  their  goods, 
should  not  of  course  be  ignored;  and  in  any  event  it  may  be 
noticed  that  their  appearance  in  the  modern  world  of  business 
does  not  harmonise  with  a  conception  like  Free  Trade,  which, 
resting  on  the  assumption  of  the  competition  of  individuals,  does 
not  take  account  of  the  predominant  influence  of  combinations. 

But  in  all  this  reasoning  the  only  conclusion  which  is 
necessarily  reached  is  that  traders  left  to  themselves  will  seek,  and 
will  secure,  probably  for  their  country,  and  more  certainly  for 
themselves,  an  immediate  gain.  Ho  narrow  gulf  separates  this 
assumption  from  an  assurance  that  they  will  simultaneously  pursue 
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the  line  of  conduct  which  will  bring  the  greatest  permanent  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  nation  of  which  they  are  members.  In  recent 
discussions  on  the  figures  of  our  exports,  it  has  been  argued  that 
tlie  exclusion  of  coal  from  the  statistics  would  reveal  a  sensible 
decline  of  our  trade  with  countries  maintaining  hostile  tariffs. 
Yet  it  is  not  denied  that  the  immediate  gain  of  the  trader,  and 
also  of  the  nation,  is  secured  by  this  export  of  coal,  and,  if  the 
future  be  disregarded,  its  selection  in  preference  to  other  com¬ 
modities  may  be  considered  as  dictated  by  the  greater  advantage 
resulting  from  its  sale  compared  with  that  of  other  goods.  The 
exporter  is  exchanging  something  which  he  does  not  want  so 
much  at  the  moment  for  something  which  he  desires  more.  The 
fact  that  coal  is  sent  abroad  proves  that  its  “  marginal  utility  ”  to 
foreign  nations  is  greater  than  that  which  it  possesses  at  the 
moment  for  ourselves.  But  when  we  turn  our  attention  more 
directly  to  the  future,  whatever  expectations  M'e  may  frame  of  the 
substitution  for  coal,  of  fresh  sources  of  motive-power,  or  of  new 
means  of  producing  larger  quantities  of  force  from  existing 
sources,  we  cannot  feel  the  same  assurance  that  traders,  seeking 
present  gain,  will  simultaneously  promote  by  their  spontaneous 
action  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  We  cannot  avoid 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  our  subsequent  strength  as  bargainers 
may  be  affected  by  their  conduct.  The  fiscal  policy  of  Free  Trade, 
which  permits  this  entire  liberty  of  exchange,  is  open  to  such  a 
possibility,  no  less  evidently  than  the  general  rule  of  laissez-faire. 
It  offers  no  certain  guarantee  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation 
will  be  consulted  or  secured,  even  if,  taking  into  aecount  eeonomic 
considerations  alone,  we  pay  no  heed  to  the  political  ideals  with 
which  they  may  conflict. 

The  same  grave  doubt  attaches  to  the  argument,  which  has  done 
such  strenuous  duty  in  the  controversies  on  Free  Trade,  expressed 
in  the  axiomatic  form  that  “  imports  must  be  paid  for  by  exports.” 
For  on  analysis  the  composition  of  the  totals  of  the  imports  and 
the  exports  is  discovered  to  be  very  varied ;  and  from  the  differing 
proportions  furnished  by  the  constituent  items,  different  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  drawn  about  the  future  prospects  of  the  exchang¬ 
ing  countries.  If  we  limit  our  calculations  to  “  visible  ”  goods 
alone,  the  forecast  based  on  an  ascertained  predominance  of  raw 
materials  or  food  supplies  might  be  opposed  to  that  suggested  by 
an  increasing  quota  of  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  goods. 
From  the  relative  position  taken  by  these  different  classes  of  com¬ 
modities  in  the  trade  passing  between  two  or  more  nations,  we 
might  advance  contrary  prognostications  of  their  economic  future. 
But  when,  leaving  the  composition  of  the  “  visible  ”  exports,  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  procure  statistical  evidence  sufficiently 
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exact  for  the  application  of  such  distinctions,  we  proceed  to 
estimate  the  so-called  “  invisible  ”  exports,  consisting  of  the 
material  which  we  furnish  or  the  services  we  render  in  the  carriage 
of  goods  by  the  vessels  we  have  built  or  own,  and  when,  in  addition, 
we  introduce  into  the  reckoning  the  payment  for  such  work  as 
agency  and  insurance,  the  interpretation  of  the  statistics  becomes 
complicated  and  insecure.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  are  not 
lessened  when,  obeying  the  requirements  of  complete  precision, 
we  endeavour  to  distinguish  in  an  apparent  excess  of  imports 
over  exports,  the  proportions  due  respectively  to  the  interest  paid 
on  capital  advanced  to  foreign  nations  in  the  past,  and  to  the 
present  withdrawal  of  that  capital  from  such  investment.  In 
fact,  the  figures  by  themselves  do  not  afford  the  means  of  measur¬ 
ing  these  proportions,  and  supplementary  evidence  of  more  or  less 
sufficiency  must  be  sought,  and  may  not  be  found,  elsewhere. 

Yet  on  the  answer  given  to  this  question  it  depends  whether  a 
surplus  of  imports  over  exports  should  be  treated  as  an  indication 
of  secured  prosperity  or  as  a  warning  of  approaching  ill;  for  a 
nation,  exhibiting  this  statistical  characteristic  in  its  trading 
records,  must  either  be  supported  by  the  income  arising  from  its 
past  accumulations,  or  be  living  on  its  capital.  Should  the  former 
more  favourable  supposition  be  correct,  it  may  still  be  contended 
that  the  economic  prospect  is  not  so  roseate  as  it  would  be  were 
the  exports  larger;  for  interest  is  the  outcome  of  past  productive 
energy,  and  affords  no  certain  guarantee  of  present  or  future 
manufacturing  capacity.  Similarly,  a  change  from  a  predominance 
of  manufacture  to  concentration  on  the  business  of  shipping  or  on 
the  earning  of  commissions,  which  might  be  implied  by  a  growth 
of  “  invisible  ”  exports,  is  no  sure  sign  of  increasing  economic 
welfare,  but  might  be  treated  as  an  omen  of  decline  or  stagnation. 
The  statistics,  therefore,  of  imports  and  of  exports  may  suggest 
the  most  diverse  conclusions  according  to  the  different  proportions 
in  which  their  component  items  combine  to  produce  the  totals. 
The  bare  statement  that  “  imports  must  be  paid  for  by  exports  ” 
offers  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  future  interests  of  a  nation 
will  be  considered,  or  secured,  by  traders  importing  or  exporting 
under  the  liberty  of  Free  Trade  the  commodity  or  service  which 
appears  to  them  at  the  moment  to  yield  the  maximum  of  gain. 
They  need  not  be  troubled  by  the  significant  question  whether  the 
nation  is  or  is  not  trenching  on  its  capital.  They  will  in  most 
cases  feel  no  concern  in  the  determination  of  the  problem,  vital 
to  its  future  productive  capacity,  which  hinges  on  the  proportions 
taken  in  its  imports  and  its  exports  by  raw  materials  and  by  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  Nor  again,  if  they  be  merchants  and  not  manu¬ 
facturers,  will  they  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  an  increase  of 
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commission-business,  even  if  it  takes  a  place  which  would  otherwise 
be  filled  by  an  extension  of  industrial  enterprise.  The  immediate 
requirements  of  traders  may  be  correctly  said  to  be  j^enerally  met 
by  the  payment  of  imports  by  exports;  and  there  seems  little,  if 
any,  reason  why  they  should  feel  anxiety  about  the  character  of 
the  means  employed  for  payment,  or  be  careful  to  examine  the 
detailed  composition  of  the  total  quantities.  They  are  not  likely 
to  regard  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  to  which  they  may 
belong  if  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  obtaining  present  gain. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  conception  of  Free  Trade  as  “  international 
division  of  labour”  suggests  a  similar  conclusion.  Adam  Smith 
and  subsequent  Free  Traders  urged  with  force  that  division  of 
labour  brought  conspicuous  advantage  when  it  was  practised 
Avithin  the  boundaries  of  a  single  country.  They  argued  that  it 
tended  to  promote  the  production  of  a  maximum  of  Avealth;  for 
it  allowed  each  separate  capacity  To  seek  and  use  to  the  utmost 
the  most  favourable  occasions  for  its  exercise.  The  nation  as  a 
Avhole  benefited  by  the  results  of  individual  aptitude  and  local 
suitability.  By  permitting  “  international  division  of  labour,” 
Free  Trade,  they  contended,  would  yield  similarly  advantageous 
consequences;  and  interference  AAuth  its  operations  Avas  likely  to 
restrict  the  production  and  to  pervert  the  distribution  of  the 
Avorld’s  wealth.  Later,  more  searching  inquiry  has  disclosed  dis¬ 
advantages,  previously  unnoticed,  AV’hich  may  attend  the  division 
of  labour  whether  it  be  applied  to  nations  or  to  individuals.  The 
movement  of  capital  and  labour  from  an  unremunerative  to  a 
profitable  employment,  which  is  assumed,  is  seldom  easy,  and 
sometimes  becomes  impossible.  An  injury  may  be  done  to  those 
compelled  to  leave  their  former  occupation  and  to  seek  some  new 
pursuit,  from  Avhich  recovery,  if  it  be  feasible,  is  gradual  and  un¬ 
certain.  Nor  is  it  inconceiAmble  that  the  production  of  the  common 
benefit  anticipated  will  be  hindered  or  arrested,  and  its  equitable 
or  natural  participation  between  the  different  sharers  disturbed,  or 
perverted,  by  a  refusal  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  intended 
partners  to  perform  their  allotted  portion  of  the.  Avork.  Competi¬ 
tion  in  the  same  pursuits  may  take  the  place  of  the  expected 
co-operation  betAA^een  the  folloAAers  of  different  occupations.  It 
is  tolerably  obvious  to  us  to-day  that  a  different  conception  of  the 
appropriate  “  international  division  of  labour  ”  is  noAv  entertained 
by  our  chief  commercial  rivals,  like  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  from  that  preA’ailing  in  Cobden’s  day  in  the  minds  of  his 
associates.  England  was  then  the  manufacturer,  par  excellence. 
She  was  recognised  as  being,  in  literal  truth,  the  “AA'orkshop”  of 
the  world.  But,  apart  from  these  significant  considerations,  it  is 
plain  that  the  direct  outcome  of  such  “international  division,” 
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were  it  carried  into  full  effect,  would  he  an  increase  in  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  world,  and  that  an  addition  to  the  riches  of  each 
separate  nation  would  follow  only  as  a  secondary  consecpience  in 
the  shape  of  an  enlarp^ed  participation  in  this  augmented  total. 
It  might  conceivably  he  lessened  hy  the  seizure  of  an  undue  por¬ 
tion  hy  some  other  participant.  Eelative  economic  strength  must 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  distribution  of  the  resulting  gain. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  here  again  economic  welfare  alone  is 
directly  contemplated. 

A  further  qualification  of  greater  significance  is  furnished  hy 
the  reflection  that  Free  Trade  can  only  guarantee  the  adoption  of 
that  division  which  appears  most  advantageous  at  the  moment.  It 
may  lend  some  support  to  a  favouring  forecast  of  the  distribution 
of  future  benefit;  hut  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  other  hypo¬ 
theses  we  have  examined,  no  certain  warranty  is  offered  that  the 
permanent  interests  of  a  nation  will  he  considered  or  secured. 
For  such  reasons  the  “  protection  of  infant  industries  ”  has 
received  in  the  past  the  approving  countenance  of  “orthodox  Free 
Traders”;  and  English  observers  in  our  own  day,  anxious  for  the 
future  welfare  of  their  country,  cannot  contemplate  without  mis¬ 
giving  the  steady  contraction  in  the  area  given  to  the  growth  of 
corn,  and  the  obvious  decline  of  rural  occupations,  accompanied 
hy  that  persistent  influx  of  labour  from  the  country  districts  to 
the  crowded  towns,  which  is  in  some  degree  at  least  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  agricultural  distress  and  of  the  conversion  of  arable  to 
pasture.  Yet,  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  present  advantage, 
this  movement,  painful  as  its  necessary  incidents  may  be,  and 
fraught  with  evil  consequences  as  it  may  seem,  may  be  ascribed 
to  forces  which  may  be  producing  the  division  of  labour  which 
issues  in  the  maximum  production,  and  the  most  economic  distri¬ 
bution,  of  the  world’s  wealth  at  the  immediate  moment.  They 
may  possibly,  though  far  less  certainly,  be  promoting  the  present 
economic  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  portion  of  the 
world. 

Thus  an  examination  of  the  fundamental  basis  of  Free  Trade 
appears  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  like  the  general  rule  of 
laissez-faire,  of  which  it  is  a  particular  example,  it  can  furnish 
no  definite  assurance  that  the  future  interests  of  a  nation  will  be 
secured  or  studied.  Such  a  claim  may,  it  is  true,  derive  some  support 
from  the  evidence  of  fact,  although  such  testimony  is  often  open 
to  more  than  one  interpretation.  But  convincing  reasoning  and 
conclusive  proof  are  wanting  ;■  and  the  real  strength  of  the  critic¬ 
ism,  so  important  in  its  practical  consequences,  of  Adam  Smith  by 
the  German  Friedrich  List,  lay  in  the  emphasis  which  he  rightly 
placed  on  this  deficiency  of  Free  Trade  viewed  as  a  “national” 
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policy.  Such  a  conclusion  is  no  doubt  negative;  and  the  positive 
arguments  for  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system  still  need  to  be 
advanced  and  established.  But  Free  Trade  itself  is  negative  in 
character;  and  what  seems  especially  needed  at  the  present  moment 
as  a  preliminary  to  fair  discussion,  is  the  removal  of  a  rooted  pre¬ 
judice  in  favour  of  the  status  quo.  By  the  admission  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  we  have  advanced  a  door,  now  firmly  shut,  would  at  least 
be  opened  for  the  candid  consideration  of  the  suggestions  of  fiscal 
reform.  A  presumption  would  even  he  supplied  for  a  favourable 
judgment  on  proposals  which  involve  a  “departure”  from  Free 
Trade,  if  their  object  is,  in  reality,  as  it  is  certainly  avowed  to  be, 
the  promotion,  politically  as  well  as  economically,  of  the  future 
interests  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  more  sober  and  tolerant  opponents  of  an  Imperial 
fiscal  policy  may  he  induced  to  moderate,  if  they  cannot  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  abandon,  the  evangelical  ardour  which  proclaims  Free 
Trade  as  a  gospel  dangerous  to  doubt  and  impious  to  examine. 
Or,  if  they  are  themselves  unwilling  to  entertain  a  new  faith  more 
suited  to  the  troublous  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  unwelcome 
facts  by  which  the  disciples  of  Cobden  are  now  surrounded,  they 
may  allow  their  weaker  brethren  to  listen  quietly  to  the  heretical 
preaching.  They  may  concede  that  hearing  which  has  hitherto 
been  summarily  refused  by  those  who  have  hurried  to  declare  that 
they  are  “  convinced  Free  Traders.” 

L.  L.  Price. 
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There  is  one  modern  habit  which  is  more  of  a  sign  of  decadence 
than  the  habit  of  taking  drugs,  the  habit  of  asking  for  definitions, 
and  the  yet  more  craven  habit  of  giving  them.  Human  language 
is  a  thing  totally  unfitted  for  this  exact  treatment.  It  is  nothing 
hut  a  kind  of  wild  music,  certain  hoarse  cries  and  bizarre  ejacula¬ 
tions  being  approximately  indicative  of  certain  dark  but  definite 
realities  in  existence.  To  ask  for  a  definition  of  the  word 
“liberty,”  or  the  word  “nationality,”  is  but  a  step  removed  from 
asking  for  a  definition  of  the  bark  of  a  dog.  Language  being 
not  a  modern  science,  but  a  rugged  primaeval  art,  like  playing  on 
stringed  instruments,  it  is  impossible  that  any  word  can  have  a 
definition,  since  the  striking  of  the  one  note  means  something, 
and  the  striking  of  any  other  number  of  notes  must  mean  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  A  man  might  say,  for  instance,  that 
“  unhampered  political  or  social  individuality”  was  a  good  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  word  “liberty.”  But  it  would  not  be  an  equivalent 
in  the  least.  And  the  proof  of  this  is  simply  in  the  fact 
that  “unhampered  political  or  social  individuality”  would  not 
make  a  man  start  as  at  the  blast  of  a  bugle.  When  a  civilisation 
begins  to  ask  that  all  its  words,  its  ancient  and  basic  words,  should 
be  repeated  and  explained,  it  is  growing  deaf  and  old  and  bad- 
tempered  ;  it  has  lost  its  philosophical  ear  for  music.  The  arrows 
of  language  are  blunted  that  once  went  straight  to  the  heart. 
Our  own  language  is  becoming  a  foreign  tongue  to  us,  so  that  we 
have  to  look  it  up  as  if  it  were  French  or  Hebrew  in  a  metaphysi¬ 
cal  dictionary.  And  the  calm,  hard-headed  rationalist  who  asks 
what  is  meant  by  a  nation,  is  on  that  high  road  of  insanity  which 
ends  in  asking  what  is  meant  by  a  horse. 

It  is  this  instinctive  knowledge  that  language  and  consequently 
human  intercourse  and  human  pronouncement  cannot  be  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  and  clear  which  has  made  the  human  race,  with 
its  quaint  and  almost  elvish  wisdom,  perceive  the  enormous  im¬ 
portance  of  mysteries,  of  dim  temples,  and  priestly  veils.  Secret 
scriptures,  impenetrable  pontiffs,  prayers  in  a  dark  tongue,  rings 
of  swords  round  the  sanctuary,  all  this  has  been  man’s  device  for 
keeping  from  the  heathen  hands  of  logic  and  reason  the  immemo¬ 
rial  ark  of  common-sense.  Men  knew  that  nothing  fares  worse 
under  analysis  than  reality  itself,  than  all  the  things  which  are  the 
substance  of  our  daily  life — charity,  practicality,  patriotism,  good 
manners.  Religion  has  most  sagaciously  avoided  the  scientific 
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inethotl  and  given  men  for  their  comfort  tw'o  or  three  of  the  most 
splendid,  the  most  living,  the  most  powerful  and  practical  things 
upon  earth — words.  And  this  jeahnisy,  this  fear  lest  reason  shonld 
ruin  sanity,  producing,  as  I  have  said,  many  of  the  militant higotries 
of  religion,  has  produced,  equally  excusably,  many  of  the  higotries 
of  patriotism.  Tust  as  people  felt  about  the  peculiar  experiences 
of  their  souls,  so  they  felt  about  the  peculiar  colour  and  spiritual 
independence  of  their  native  land.  They  felt  that  these  things 
were  so  natural  and  obvious  and  yet  so  incredible ;  they  felt  that 
they  were  so  solid  and  eternal,  and  yet  so  fragile  and  so  easilv 
knocked  to  pieces  with  a  question.  And  just  as  the  old  religions, 
while  basically  humane,  yet  hated  the  profane  in  their  sanc¬ 
tuaries,  so  the  old-fashioned  England,  while  essentially  good-tem¬ 
pered,  hated  a  Frenchman  within  her  borders.  It  was  not  hos¬ 
tility,  but  a  great  unuttered  fear  that  something  intangible  and 
invaluable  was  being  corrupted  or  diluted,  a  drop  of  water  or  of 
gall  had  fallen  into  the  ancient  wine. 

This  explains  the  peculiar,  and  to  us,  as  it  salutes  us  across  the 
centuries,  the  Tinmeaning  terror  with  which  a  certain  type  of 
nationalists  have  always  regarded  the  change  and  even  the 
expansion  of  their  country.  It  explains  how  the  Eoman  poets, 
even  at  the  moment  of  the  Eoman  Imperial  triumph,  sang  mono¬ 
tonously  of  the  fall  of  Eome.  A  man  must  always  be  furious 
against  those  who  have  stolen  his  goods;  hut  he  must  bo  doubly 
furious  when  he  cannot  describe  the  goods  that  have  been  stolen. 
To  have  one’s  sanctities  destroyed  violently  is  terrible;  to 
have  them  destroyed  gently  is  unforgivable.  Suppose  that  a 
nation  regards  itself  as  the  green  island.  If  the  colour  it  must 
wear  be  England’s  cruel  red,  it  has  a  definite  enemy  to  oppose. 
But  suppose  that  through  a  splendid  sunset  of  peacock  changes 
the  green  grew  blue,  and  yet  more  blue,  on  its  way  to  violet,  the 
thing  would  justify  a  bloody  revolution.  This  is  what  is  lost  by 
the  subtle  change  which  turns  a  nation  into  an  empire.  The 
English  historic  character,  for  instance,  is  a  thing  which  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  give  in  any  number  of  definitions.  Yet 
wo  can  give  it  in  an  instance.  Mr.  William  Watson  is,  politically, 
a  typical  Englishman.  This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  phrase, 
nor  is  it  a  mere  compliment.  Mr.  Watson  undoubtedly  claims  a 
national  aftitude  for  himself;  but  the  question  is  much  deeper 
than  that.  Ilis  new  volume  of  poems  on  the  late  war  is  called 
“  For  England.”  In  the  preiace  he  speaks  with  a  dignity  both  of 
words  and  meaning  somewhat  incongruous  with  its  subject  of 
that  charge  of  anti-patriotism  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  educated  man  on  either  side  ever  took  seriously.  The 
charge  had  literally  no  meaning  at  all.  It  is  wearisome  to  have 
to  point  out  that  if  a  man  thought  the  war  bad  for  his  country 
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his  opposition  to  it  must  of  necessity  be  in  proportion  to  his 
patriotism.  The  doctrine  of  the  united  nation  is  simply  a  piece 
of  mental  confusion.  It  means  that  at  the  precise  moment  when 
your  country  is  in  most  danger  you  are  to  become  suddenly  frivo¬ 
lous  and  take  any  opinion  you  may  find  lying  about  the  street. 
But  though  Mr.  Watson  need  scarcely  have  taken  any  particular 
notice  of  an  accusation  which  has  become  little  more  than  a  joke, 
his  remarks  about  it  are  worth  quoting,  because  they  further 
establish  this  incidental  fact,  that  he  claims  to  be  a  national  poet 
and  not  a  cosmopolitan  poet — if  such  a  thing  there  could  be. 

“  Especially,”  he  says,  “  is  it  odious  to  one  who  has  prided  him¬ 
self  on  being  peculiarly  English  in  his  sympathies  and 
sentiments  and  who  comes  of  many  generations  of  such  English¬ 
men  as  fought  indomitably  for  faith  and  commonweal,  such  Eng¬ 
lishmen  as  lived  the  beautiful  ancient  life  of  our  pastoral  high¬ 
lands,  in  the  lee  of  the  northern  hills,  and  by  the  flowing  (jf  Swale 
and  Uie.”  The  same  claim  is  made,  of  course,  in  the  well-known 
lines,  also  included  in  this  book,  “  On  Being  Styled  ‘  Pro-Boer  ’  ”  : 

“  Friend,  call  mo  what  you  will  :  no  jot  care  I, 

I  that  shall  stand  for  England  till  I  die, 

England  !  The  England  that  rejoiced  to  see 
Hellas  unbound ;  Italy  one  and  free. 

The  England  that  had  tears  for  Poland’s  doom, 

And  in  her  heart  for  all  the  world  made  room. 

The  England  from  whose  side  I  have  not  swerved. 

The  iniinortal  England  that  I,  too,  have  served. 

Accounting  her  all  living  lands  above, 

In  Justice  and  in  Mercy  and  in  Love.” 

I  do  nut  quote  these  passages  iu  order  to  raise  the  political  issue. 
The  question  of  which  tendency  in  statesmanship  and  national 
poetry  is  actnally  the  best  for  the  Commonwealth,  1  am  going,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  avoid  altogether.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  what 
Mr.  'Watson’s  attitude  is,  not  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  And  1 
wish  to  state  first,  as  a  mere  matter  of  patent  fact,  like  the  fact 
that  Shelley’s  attitude  is  very  Itepublican,  or  that  Blake’s  attitude 
is  \ery  mystical,  that  Mr.  William  AV’atson’s  attitude  is  very 
English. 

I  am  not,  I  repeat,  concerned  in  this  article  to  maintain  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  be  very  English  or  a  good  thing  to  be  Mr. 
William  Watson.  Personally,  I  think  both  lots  enviable.  But 
there  is  this  about  nationality,  as  about  the  smell  of  a  flower  or 
the  tone  of  a  voice,  that  the  people  who  love  a  nation,  and  the 
people  who  hate  it,  necessarily  agree  about  it.  Eor  instance,  there 
are  some  capable  people  who  rank  Walt  Whitman  with  Martin 
Tupper :  there  are  other  capable  people  ivho  rank  him  almost  with 
the  Messiah.  But  they  would  agree  on  one  thing :  he  is  an 
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American  Tapper:  he  is  a  very  American  Messiah.  Volumes 
could  not  explain  the  peculiar  Yankee  flavour :  the  chaotic  com¬ 
pound  of  a  mellow  barbarism  with  a  kind  of  crude  culture,  the 
gigantic  limbs  in  the  ill-fitting  clothes  of  philosophy;  the  ele¬ 
mental  priggishness  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  man  who 
has  obviously  heard  the  morning  stars  sing  together,  to  play  with 
machines  and  American  inventions  like  a  child  with  clockwork 
toys,  makes  it  possible  for  the  Titan  who  wrote  the  divine  and 
tremendous  line 

“  I  am  as  one  disembodied,  triumphant,  dead,” 
to  write  also 

“  Long  live  materialism.  Hurrah  for  positive  science.” 

All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  particular  blend  of  coarseness  and 
civilisation  can  be  felt  also  in  Mark  Twain.  It  is  America.  If 
you  love  it,  you  love  America :  if  you  hate  it,  you  hate  America. 
If  you  hate  Mr.  Watson’s  political  temper,  you  hate  England. 

For  let  us  put  it  to  a  similar  test.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Watson 
can  be,  and  for  our  purposes  may  usefully  be,  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  foreigner  who  really  disliked  this  country,  its 
tone,  its  customs,  its  religious  sentiment.  He  could  find  every¬ 
thing  in  Mr.  Watson  that  he  dislikes  most.  We  can  imagine 
some  Parisian  decadent  smelling  from  this  book  what  would  be 
to  him  the  very  mist  and  mud  of  the  island  of  the  Puritans.  Here 
he  would  find  the  English  pomposity,  which  he  would  call 
hypocrisy ;  absurdly,  for  it  springs  from  a  simple  character.  Here, 
again,  he  would  find  that  most  English  of  all  English  traits,  our 
incomparable  vagueness,  that  vagueness  which  makes  us  shrink 
from  great  doctrines,  but  fall  in  love  with  great  words;  which 
makes  us  dislike  articles  of  religion,  but  yet  remain  religious; 
which  makes  us  doubt  about  the  Eights  of  Man,  and  yet  thrill  at 
the  name  of  Liberty.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  he  would  find 
here  that  element  too  loosely  classed  as  Puritanism,  which  so 
enrages  much  of  Continental  civilisation — that  ingrainedly 
ethical  turp  of  mind  which  finds  moralising  a  feast  of  pleasure. 
Too  few  have  noticed  that  scandal-mongering  is  the  most  popular 
kind  of  conversation  simply  because  the  most  amusing  subject  in 
the  world  is  morality.  But  this  joy  in  moral  estimates  is  very 
English,  and  our  imaginary  foreigner  would  be  infuriated  with 
it.  He  would  read,  for  instance,  that  splendid  passage  in  Mr. 
Watson’s  “  Apologia,”  in  which  the  poet,  taunted  with  his 
classicism,  turns  dramatically  on  the  decadents:  — 

“  For  though  of  faulty  and  of  erring  walk, 

I  have  not  suffered  aught  of  frail  in  me 
To  stain  my  song;  I  have  not  paid  the  world 
The  evil  and  the  insolent  courtesy 
Of  offering  it  my  baseness  as  a  gift.” 
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But  he  would  not  feel  the  thrill  that  an  Englishman  feels  at 
that  burst  of  ethical  scorn.  He  would  say,  “  Uh,  I  know  what  that 
means.  It  means  not  bringing  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  young 
person.  It  means  no  convincing  passions,  no  biting  facts,  no 
stirring  of  the  terrible  underworld  of  life :  no  fierce  and  graceful 
nudities,  no  strange  colours,  no  fantastic  forms — or,  in  a  word, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  art.”  And  then  with  what  relief 
he  would  find  himself  reading  some  other  English  writer,  who 
had  none  of  these  vices  of  pomposity  or  vagueness,  or  a  perpetual 
ethical  test.  And  he  would  find  such  an  un-English  English 
writer.  He  would  find  a  man  of  superlative  genius  writing  in  our 
language,  in  whose  work  there  would  be  no  lack  of  biting  facts, 
of  fierce  nudities,  of  strange  colours,  of  the  underworld.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  our  one  Continental  writer,  would  be  a  godsend 
indeed  to  our  Continental  critic.  Mr.  Kipling’s  splendid  realism 
and  picturesqueness  would  appear  original  in  any  country.  But 
they  would  not  appear  one  half  so  original  in  France  as  in 
England.  When  Mr.  Kipling  startles  us  it  is  simply  because 
we  are  English.  All  his  methods  have  long  been  employed  in 
French  literature,  though  it  must  be  said  scarcely  ever  with  more 
talent  and  effect.  His  slang  poems  are  an  old  device  to  the  great 
French  decadents  who  wrote  verses  in  the  argot  of  the  criminal 
quarter.  His  vivid  pictures  of  physical  sensations  are  part  of  the 
first  lesson  of  the  Zolaist.  His  quaint  and  fascinating  insistence 
on  smell  is  already  palling  on  the  erotie  Parisian  aesthete.  His 
sharp,  cruel  short  stories  are  as  good  as  Maupassant’s.  His 
Orientalism  is  perfectly  French.  One  change  any  one  must  feel 
in  passing  from  Watson  to  him.  It  is  passing  from  a  cool  climate 
to  a  hot  one.  In  one  of  his  admirable  tales,  Kipling  uses  the 
phrase,  “  sultry  stories.”  He  means  smoking-room  stories ;  but 
without  any  reference  to  this  meaning,  we  may  say  that  his 
stories  are  all  sultry. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  comparing  the  merits  of  these  writers, 
either  literaiy  or  political.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  differences 
that  are  matters  of  impartial  fact.  And  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  special  sympathy  with  Mr.  Watson,  I  have  chosen 
the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  disliked  his  spirit  and  his  art.  Now 
let  us  suppose  the  contrary  case — that  of  a  man,  either  English  or 
foreign,  whom  the  whole  air  and  smell  of  England  exalted  like  a 
great  wine;  a  man  who  knew,  as  we  know,  that  her  pomposity  is 
only  an  old  and  innocent  dignity,  that  her  vagueness  is  only  an 
ingrained  reverence  and  liberality,  that  her  Puritanism  is  a  con¬ 
cern  for  the  things  that  matter.  He  would  move  easily  in  the 
landscapes  of  these  poems.  Every  poet  has  a  landscape  at  the  back 
of  his  soul.  Mr.  Watson’s  is  a  Northern  and  English  landscape — - 
a  landscape  of  great  uplands  and  huge  pale  dawns.  It  is  so  as 
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surely  as  Mr.  Kipling’s  is  an  alien  landscape,  with  a  stretch  of 
dry  places,  palms,  and  a  floor  of  Are.  And  this  the  lover  of  England 
would  feel  at  once  in  Watson.  He  would  feel  in  the  misty  hills 
the  vague  practicality,  the  vague  reverence,  the  vague  and 
exuberant  generosity  of  England.  He  would  feel  the  peculiar 
English  virtues,  such  as  magnanimity  and  geniality.  Mr.  Watson 
is  perfectly  right,  wild  as  the  patriotic  claim  may  seem,  when  he 
puts  England 

“  All  lands  above. 

In  Justice  and  in  Mercy  and  in  Love.” 

Justice  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration:  the  English  are  not  logical 
enough  to  bo  just.  But  England  is  certainly  (when  foreign  “  Im- 
}>orialists”  let  her  alone)  the  most  merciful  of  nations.  The 
Majuba  policy  may  or  may  not  be  the  most  wise,  but  certainly 
it  was  the  most  English.  Ho  one  at  all  acquainted  with  popular 
Ercnch  fiction  can  fail  to  remember  an  element  in  it  which  we 
find  unnatural,  the  element  of  revenge.  How  easily  a  kindly  and 
ordinary  man,  when  wronged  in  his  capacity  of  husband,  becomes 
a  fiend,  a  torturer.  This  element  is  not  English,  but  the  gust 
of  foreign  fiction  has  had  a  secondary  effect  in  attracting  into  our 
politics  the  conception  of  “la  revanche.”  The  great  quality  of 
easiness  and  forgiveness  we  had  of  nature;  but  Mr.  Kipling  and 
his  school  with  their  tropical  tendency,  seem  bent  on  infecting 
our  statesmanship  with  the  Southern  ethic  of  the  knife. 

It  is  not  probable  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Mr.  Watson  will 
ever  be  a  popular  poet.  Two  reasons  chiefly  hinder  it,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  paradox  by 
mentioning  the  more  obvious  of  them :  he  is  locally  and  tradition¬ 
ally  English.  A  purely  national  poet  must  be  neglected  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  of  over-civilisation,  for  when  men  have  become  very 
luxurious,  novelty  is  the  last  and  only  luxury.  Hence  the  enor¬ 
mous  inundation  of  French,  Russian,  American,  Anglo-Indian 
influence  on  England  and  England’s  books.  The  second  cause  of 
liis  necessary  isolation  is  that  he  is  fundamentally  democratic.  I 
know  that  the  word  will  be  misunderstood.  AVith  music-hall 
refrains  ringing  in  our  ears,  with  torrents  of  books  about  the 
brutality  and  ignorance  of  the  East  End  flooding  the  market,  with 
every  halfpenny  paper  peppered  with  slang,  and  every  public 
speech  filled  with  appeals  to  the  common-sense  of  wmrking  men, 
it  seems  ridiculous  to  point  to  the  most  lonely,  the  most  polished, 
the  most  academic  and  elaborate  of  modern  men  of  genius  and 
call  him  democratic.  But  he  is  democratic.  He  does  not  appeal 
to  the  lower  classes,  which  is  appealing  to  an  oligarchy. 

Democracy  must  always  be  severe.  Without  either  desire  or 
dread  of  paradox,  we  may  go  even  further.  Democracy  must 
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always  be  unpopular,  it  is  a  reiigiuu,  and  the  essence  oi  a  religion 
is  that  it  constrains.  Like  every  other  religion,  it  asks  men  to  do 
what  they  cannot  do;  to  think  steadily  about  the  important 
things.  Like  every  other  religion,  it  asks  men  to  consider  the 
dark,  fugitive,  erratic  realities,  to  ignore  the  gigantic,  glaring  and 
overpowering  trivialites.  It  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  things 
which  men  have  in  common,  such  as  a  soul  and  a  stomach,  such 
as  the  love  of  children  or  the  fear  of  death,  are  to  infinity  more 
important  than  the  things  in  which  they  ditfer,  such  as  a  landed 
estate  or  an  ear  for  music,  the  capacity  to  found  an  empire  or 
to  make  a  bow.  And  it  has,  like  any  other  religion,  to  deal  with 
the  immense  primary  ditficulty  that  the  unimportant  things  are 
by  far  the  most  graphic  and  arresting,  that  millions  see  how  a 
man  founds  an  empire,  and  only  a  fcAv  how  he  faces  death,  and 
that  a  man  may  make  several  thousand  bows  in  a  year  and  go 
on  improving  in  them,  while  in  the  art  of  being  born  he  is  only 
allowed  one  somewhat  private  experiment.  In  politics,  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  in  everything,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  things  that 
are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 
And  the  thing  which  is  most  undiscoverable  in  all  human  ati'airs, 
the  thing  which  is  most  elusive,  most  secret,  most  hopelessly  sealed 
from  our  sight  is,  and  always  must  be,  the  thing  which  is  most  com¬ 
mon  to  us  all.  Every  little  variety  we  have  we  gossip  and  boast  of 
eagerly;  it  is  upon  uniformity  that  we  preserve  the  silence  of 
terrified  conspirators.  There  are  only  two  things  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  common  to  all  of  us,  more  common  than  bread  or  sunlight, 
death  and  birth.  And  it  is  considered  morbid  to  talk  about  the 
one  and  indecent  to  talk  about  the  other.  It  is  the  nature  of  man 
to  talk,  so  to  speak,  largely  and  eagerly  about  every  new  feather 
he  sticks  in  his  hair,  but  to  conceal  like  a  deformity  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  head.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  permanent  austerity 
of  the  democratic  idea,  of  its  eternal  failure  and  its  eternal  recur¬ 
rence,  of  the  fact  that  it  can  never  be  popular  and  can  never 
be  killed.  It  withers  into  nothingness  in  the  light  of  a  naked 
spirituality  those  special  badges  and  uniforms  which  we  all  love 
so  much,  since  they  mark  us  out  as  kings  or  schoolmasters,  or 
gentlemen  or  philanthropists.  It  declares  with  a  brutal  benignity 
that  all  men  are  brothers  just  at  the  very  moment  that  every  one 
feels  himself  to  be  the  good  grandfather  of  every  one  else.  To 
our  human  nature  it  commonly  seems  quite  a  pitiful  exchange 
to  cease  from  being  poets  or  vestrymen,  and  be  put  oh  with  being 
the  images  of  the  everlasting.  That  is  the  secret,  as  I  say,  of  the 
austerity  of  republicanism,  of  its  continual  historic  association 
with  the  stoical  philosophy,  of  its  continual  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  heated  mobs.  It  strikes  men  down  from  the  high  places  of 
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their  human  fads  and  callings,  and  lays  them  all  level  upon  a  dull 
plane  of  the  divine. 

Now  this  stem  and  absolute  character  in  the  republican  senti¬ 
ment  must  of  necessity  have  its  effect  in  literary  form.  Thence 
arose  that  august  and  somewhat  rigid  school  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  which  has  been  associated  with  republicanism  almost  from 
the  first  twilight  of  the  pagan  era.  So  far  as  one  broad  distinction 
may  be  said  to  run  like  a  chasm  from  end  to  end  of  literary 
history,  it  is  this,  that  the  literary  weapon  of  popular  government 
has  been  classic  literature;  the  literary  weapon  of  judges  and 
pontiffs  and  the  great  princes  of  the  earth  has  always  been  frivolity. 
One  might  almost  say  that  their  literary  weapon  had  always  been 
slang.  If  we  want  exhilarating  vulgarity  (and  we  often  do  want  it), 
we  go  to  some  good  Conservative,  such  as  Aristophanes  or  Mr. 
Anstey.  If  we  want  a  gay  and  gross  picture  of  the  real  turbu¬ 
lence  of  the  real  rabble  of  the  seventeenth  centurj',  say  in 
England,  we  go  to  some  cavalier  like  Dekker  or  AVycherley.  To 
John  Milton,  the  republican,  we  go  for  something  quite  different. 
We  go  to  the  republican  not  for  a  comedy  about  men  but  for  an 
epic  about  man. 

Of  this  great  tradition  of  the  union  of  a  democratic  policy  with 
a  classical  style  the  great  living  representative  in  England  is  Mr. 
William  Watson.  And  he  stands  alone.  A  violent  reaction 
towards  realism  in  literature  has  in  our  time  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  a  violent  reaction  towards  Toryism  in  politics :  it  may  seem 
strange  to  connect  the  vivisections  of  Zola  with  the  admirable 
public  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  they  have  this  profound 
kinship,  that  they  both  make  utter  sport  of  all  human  dignity 
In  Mr.  Watson’s  political  poems  may  be  found  what  can  be  found 
nowhere  else  in  modem  England — the  old  and  authentic  voice  of 
the  England  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  than  this  parallelism  between  Mr.  Watson’s  diction  and 
his  moral  policy.  He  loves  lines  such  as 

“  Kept  whole  and  virginal  her  liberties.” 

He  loves  words  of  grey  and  silver;  cool  words,  words  with  a  stern 
smell  of  the  sea.  He  loves  the  idea  of  the  maidenhood  of  nations; 
vague  and  mountainous  ideas  like  liberty,  and  a  kind  of  sorrowful 
justice. 

“  But  the  fierce  mountain  stream  of  liberty 
Not  edicts  and  not  hosts  can  long  restrain. 

For  this  is  of  the  heights  and  of  the  deeps.” 

That  is  the  Miltonic  and  the  Wordsworthian  England.  It  may 
be  we  are  listening  to  the  last  of  the  ancient  poets  of  England. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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On  this,  the  first  centenary  of  Alfieri’s  death,  Italy  unites  in 
laying  laurels  upon  the  grave  of  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons. 
The  whole  country  contributes  to  the  act  of  homage,  for  in 
Vittorio  Alfieri  all  recognise  the  most  Italian  of  Italians,  after 
Dante  and  Machiavelli.  Every  region,  every  district,  gratefully 
adds  its  own  most  precious  leaf  to  the  crown  of  praise,  for  Alfieri 
was  to  a  marked  extent  the  regenerator  of  Italy,  and  our  chief 
reverence  for  his  life  and  work  springs  from  this  cause.  And 
honour  paid  to  him  is  at  the  same  time  homage  due  to  a  great 
poet,  and  the  confirmation  of  Italy’s  eternal  youth.  It  is  a  signal 
proof  of  the  economic  value  of  poets  amongst  a  people  who  know 
how  to  preserve  the  germs  of  their  greatness. 

Alfieri’s  work,  to  be  rightly  appreciated,  should  be  looked  at  in 
relation  to  his  time.  For  it  was  closely  linked  with  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his 
personal  influence  on  the  future  of  his  country  was  of  supreme 
importance. 

The  poet  was  born  just  after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which  ended  the  terrible  war  of  the  Austrian  succession — a  war 
in  which  Italy  had  shown  neither  courage  nor  character.  For 
two  centuries  the  country  had  been  in  a  condition  of  moral  and 
intellectual  decadence.  It  had  lost  all  individuality  in  public- 
life,  both  legal  and  moral.  In  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years 
Galileo  alone  had  kept  up  the  old  intellectual  standard  of  Italy. 
Even  in  literature  it  had  sunk  far  below  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli, 
to  Gregoris  Leti  and  the  Chevalier  Marino.  In  art,  inferior 
sacred  pictures  had  ruined  the  frescoes  of  the  Quattrocento.  In 
law,  it  had  gone  back  to  the  darkest  times  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  their  prosecutions  of  witchcraft. 

Politically,  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  but  confirmed  the 
general  misery.  It  had  left  Italy  divided  up  into  an  infinite 
number  of  rival  and  useless  States.  In  the  north  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  with  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  under  Charles 
Emmanuel  III. ;  the  republic  of  Genoa,  with  Corsica ;  the  duchies 
of  Milan  and  Mantone,  and  the  county  of  Trento,  under  the 
llapsburg-Lorraines ;  the  duchy  of  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla 
with  Philippe  de  Bourbon;  the  duchy  of  Modena  and  Reggio 
under  Francis  III.  of  Este,  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  In 
central  Italy,  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  was  under  Francis  I. 
of  Lorraine,  and  the  Pontifical  States  under  Benedict  XIV.,  be¬ 
sides  a  quantity  of  other  small  scattered  States. 
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The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  could  not  last  long.  France  was 
already  alight  with  a  flame  which  was  to  burst  out  suddenly  and 
set  Europe  on  fire.  The  French  Itevolution  was  the  crowning 
result  of  that  great  Peace  which  followed  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession.  To  Alfieri,  the  poet,  living  as  he  did  in  the  very 
heart  of  these  movements,  the  restless  inactivity  of  the  period 
could  not  fail  to  appeal  as  a  solemn  warning,  as  a  deep  lesson. 

The  conditions  of  Italian  literature  demanded  a  complete 
renewal.  The  Arcadian  school,  feeble  alike  in  work  and  thought, 
still  existed  to  prove  the  low  level  of  the  age ;  though,  happily,  it 
was  at  the  close  of  its  ignoble  life.  Whilst  recognising  in 
“  Arcadia  ”  a  wholesome  reaction  from  the  bad  taste  of  former 
times,  we  involuntarily  ask,  in  looking  back  to  it,  with  the  clearer 
judgment  of  to-day,  if  tire  remedy  w’cre  not  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  however,  was  the  dawn  of 
a  powerful  and  strenuous  movement,  developing  slowly  until  the 
period  of  the  French  lievolution  drove  it  further  with  irresistible 
force. 

One  of  the  first  proofs  of  the  new  spirit  which  was  to  reanimate 
the  dreary  and  futile  life  of  the  past,  was  the  downfall  of  privileges 
and  immunities  hitherto  held  by  the  nobility  and  clergy.  In 
Italy,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  abolish  the 
restrictions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  privileges 
which  lessened  the  authority  of  governments,  and  led  to  serious 
class  distinctions.  The  struggles  of  the  Papal  Power  to  resist 
this  movement  only  inflamed  the  other  side.  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  France  had  already  driven  out  the  Jesuits,  as  the  most  power¬ 
ful  defenders  of  the  said  immunities  and  privileges.  The 
Bourbons  of  Naples  and  Parma  followed  their  example  in  the 
way  of  reform;  while  Clement  XIII.,  in  the  Bull  A  postal  icu  in, 
justified  the  Jesuits.  The  accusations  grew  in  bitterness,  until 
Clement  XIY.  finally  suppressed  the  order  in  the  Bull  JJominus 
ac  Rcdemptor  Noster. 

From  this  necessary  and  fateful  crisis  emerged  the  new  spirit 
of  the  world  of  letters.  It  was  partially  due  to  the  influence  of 
French  eighteenth  century  work,  which  was  as  great  in  its  way 
as  that  of  Italy  was  feeble.  Ilacine,  Corneille  and  Moliere  were 
mighty  factors  in  Italian  culture.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle 
concluded,  Metastasio,  Goldoni,  and  Parini  founded  a  movement 
in  Italy  which  crystallised  in  Alfieri. 

Metastasio  brought  melodrama  to  an  exquisite  perfection,  and 
may  indeed  be  called  the  creator  of  this  form  of  art.  The  voice 
of  his  poetry  echoed  through  Europe.  To-day  we  look  at  the 
opera  from  another  aspect;  the  poetry  accompanying  the  music 
took  a  very  different  importance  in  the  past.  Metastasio’s  verses 
aroused  real  enthusiasm  in  Europe,  for  he  was  the  first  poet,  since 
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Petrarch,  to  sound  that  note  of  infinite  sweetness  heard  in  the 
Italian  tongue.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  still  the  child  of  his 
time. 

Brilliant  and  flowing  as  was  his  imagination,  the  force  behind 
it  was  tranquil  as  that  of  a  sea  whose  waves  are  only  troubled 
on  the  surface.  The  delicacy  of  his  talent  made  him  avoid  any¬ 
thing  that  could  give  the  least  pain  to  his  audience.  He  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  more  poignant  phases  of  feeling;  unhappy  ends, 
the  tragedies  of  realism,  even  those  shadows  of  suspicion  which 
have  been  known  to  poison  the  tenderest  devotion.  Tie  touched 
Love  itself  with  the  same  light  hand,  seeing  nothing  mad  or 
bitter  in  it,  and  he  ennobled  passion. 

His  was  essentially  a  detached  and  peaceful  life.  Born  at 
Rome,  his  visits  to  Naples  and  Calabria  made  no  perceptible 
impression  on  him.  The  Roman  Campagna,  alone  in  its  solemn 
memories,  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  charm  of  Italian  villas,  lent  nothing  to  his  work.  As 
though  the  object  of  his  life  were  idle  pleasure,  he  seems  observant 
merely  of  such  things  as  bring  him  comfort  and  amusement.  His 
work  reflects  with  perfect  accuracy  both  his  own  tastes  and  those 
of  his  times. 

Goldoni’s  comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  realistic  and  thoughtful, 
besides  being  absolutely  free  of  the  mannerisms  and  farcical  wit 
of  the  day.  He  worked  on  Moliere’s  lines,  and,  like  the  great 
French  comedian,  used  any  material  that  came  to  hand.  Even 
his  early  work  was  full  of  promise;  his  Venetian  comedies  possess 
a  really  personal  fund  of  humour.  Though  he  never  took  human 
nature  very  seriously,  and  looked  at  human  passions  merely  as 
means  of  art,  he  saw  the  comic  side  of  everything,  and  presented 
it  in  a  bright  and  attractive  form.  The  success  of  his  comedy 
summoned  him  to  France,  where  he  took  his  share  in  carrying 
on  and  strengthening  intellectual  literary  relations  between  the 
two  great  Latin  races.  Had  Goldoni  added  to  his  natural 
brilliance  a  deeper  love  of  study  and  keener  observation,  he 
might  have  reached  great  heights.  As  it  is,  his  humour  is 
occasionally  forced,  and  his  neglect  of  finer  literary  forms  has 
certainly  marred  his  reputation. 

The  new  mode  of  thought  found  a  new  and  original  exponent 
in  Parini.  Giuseppe  Parini  may,  in  a  sense,  be  looked  upon  as 
the  forerunner  of  Alfieri.  He,  too,  knew  the  moral  value  of 
satire,  and  used  it  as  a.  powerful  instrument  in  the  cause  of 
progress.  His  work  awoke  the  civil  conscience  of  the  people,  as 
Alfieri’s  work  awoke  a  political  conscience.  Parini  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  the  corrupt  and  idle  atmosphere  of  the  Milanese 
nobility.  He  knew  its  amusements  and  its  occupations;  he  had 
sounded  its  mind  and  heart.  He  used  the  lash  of  scorn  un- 
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sparingly  to  expose  the  ills  of  his  time,  in  the  hope  of  saving  such 
as  deserved  salvation.  And  having  thus  devoted  his  poetry  to  the 
deeper  passions  of  the  heart,  and  to  high  moral  teaching,  he  was 
rightly  acknowledged  master  of  the  new  school  of  thought  founded 
by  the  Lombards  in  1816.  Knowing  and  scourging  the  dis¬ 
graceful  pride,  the  idleness,  the  license,  the  effete  state  of 
Milanese  society,  he  still  foresaw  its  possible  redemption. 

TTis  work  was  eminently  critical,  and,  like  all  criticism,  it  could 
only  point  out  evil  without  giving  its  remedy — at  all  events,  not 
its  immediate  remedy.  For  critics  lay  the  foundation  stones  of 
buildings  which  are  not  always  erected  in  their  time. 

Alfieri’s  voice  made  itself  heard  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
echoed  the  note  of  salvation  of  Italian  literature.  The  value  of 
the  men  who  preceded  him  must  not  he  minimised,  hut  we  cannot 
hut  ask  ourselves  what  would  have  been  the  lot  of  Italian 
literature  had  the  new  movement  merely  been  continued  on  its 
own  lines,  instead  of  receiving  fresh  impetus  at  the  hands  of  a 
great  genius?  What  would  have  become  of  prose  and  poetry 
had  it  been  left  to  weak  and  unskilful  imitators  of  Metastasio, 
Goldoni,  and  Parini? 

The  eighteenth  century  contained  the  germs  of  literary  revolu¬ 
tion.  Italian  culture  was  no  longer  a  thing  apart;  it  diffused 
itself,  mixing  with  other  nations,  and  studying  various  liierary 
methods.  At  this  time,  too,  the  trend  of  historical  study  lay  in 
a  new  direction,  alike  deep  and  scientific,  under  Giovan  Battista 
Vico  and  Muratori.  Naturalists,  or  curieux  de  la  nature,  as  they 
called  themselves,  carried  on  their  scientific  research  from  man 
down  to  insect,  from  insect  to  the  skies,  upholding  Galileo’s 
splendid  traditions,  and  culminating  in  Alessandro  Volta.  Both 
moral  and  legal  economic  science,  again,  took  its  share  in  the 
general  emancipation,  with  Galiani  and  Cesare  Beccaria,  while 
Alfieri’s  work  renewed  and  fortified  the  very  soul  of  Italy. 

( )riginal  and  talented,  full  of  force  and  energy,  he  rose  on  the  tide 
of  a  troubled  and  threatening  sea. 

Vittorio  Alfieri  came  of  an  old  Piedmont  family,  the  Counts 
Alfieri  d’Asti.  After  having  wasted  many  years  of  his  childhood 
in  a  college  where  the  work  was  hard  and  uninteresting,  and 
which  he  left  without  having  learned  anything,  as  he  himself 
admitted,  he  entered  the  Piedmontese  Army,  like  other  young 
nobles  of  his  country,  as  standard-bearer.  But  dull,  conventional 
military  life  in  a  tiny  Piedmontese  town,  could  never  satisfy 
Alfieri’s  independent  and  restless  spirit. 

lie  knew  comparatively  little,  but  his  imagination  was  vivid, 
and  his  good  taste  exceptional.  Tie  had  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  French  literature,  hut  knew  very  little  of  his  native  tongue. 
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for  it  was  the  custom  in  Old  Piedmont  to  speak  French  rather 
than  Italian.  He  had  read  Gil  Dias  with  delight,  and  a  great 
many  novels,  and  certain  of  Voltaire’s  writings.  For  music,  he 
had  a  natural  talent,  and  he  gave  up  much  of  his  time  to  its 
indefinable  and  mighty  charm.  From  childhood  he  had  felt  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  it  exercises  over  certain  natures, 
and,  in  after  years,  he  declared  that  all  his  tragedies  were  created 
either  while  he  was  actually  listening  to  music,  or  a  little  later. 

But  the  restlessness  of  his  nature,  though  hidden  in  a  weakly 
body,  infallibly  drove  him  towards  a  life  of  action.  At  the  first 
opportunity  he  bought  horses,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  his  love 
of  adventure,  and  recovering  his  health  in  physical  exercise.  He 
gave  up  the  army,  for  which  he  had  never  had  any  real  inclination, 
and  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  obtained  permission  to  travel  over 
Italy  with  an  English  tutor.  At  Milan  a  manuscript  of  Petrarch 
which  was  shown  him,  nearly  distracted  him  with  envy  and 
longing !  Leaving  Bologna,  where  the  poets  and  the  religious 
alike  displeased  him,  he  arrived  at  Florence,  knowing  nothing  of 
painting. 

The  Florentine  Galleries  naturally  meant  little  to  him,  but 
Michael  Angelo’s  tomb  in  Santa  Croce,  was  his  first  revelation 
of  the  meaning  of  life  and  fame.  At  Florence  he  began  to  study 
English,  drawn  by  the  greatness,  the  wealth,  and  the  political 
influence  of  England,  of  which  he  heard  on  all  sides,  and  dis¬ 
gusted  with  his  countrymen,  clivisi,  deboli,  avviliti  e  servi.  Later 
he  travelled  to  Rome  and  T^^aples,  by  vv'ay  of  Pisa,  Leghorn  and 
Siena. 

In  spite  of  his  adventurous  and  untaught  mind,  he  now  began 
insensibly  to  respond  to  beautifiil  things.  His  early  training  had 
taught  him  little  beyond  egoism  and  need  of  novelty.  As  yet 
he  scarcely  knew  wherein  he  lacked,  but  from  this  moment  his 
force  of  character  and  liberty  of  soul  began  to  assert  themselves. 
His  travels  roused  in  him  a  craving  for  active  work.  He  could 
no  longer  live  his  former  useless  and  idle  life,  buried  in  the 
small  capital  of  a  small  State.  His  dreams,  his  ambitions,  were 
forces  which  impelled  him  onward,  in  a  “  divine  discontent.” 
Almost  imperceptibly  he  had  begun  to  notice  the  political  methods 
of  other  nations.  He  awoke  to  a  sense  of  external  beauty,  and 
his  thought  and  feeling  gained  immeasurably. 

His  Italian  to\ir  ended,  he  went  on  to  France,  drawn  by  a 
longing  for  the  drama.  Two  years  before,  at  Turin,  he  bad  wit¬ 
nessed  the  performance  of  a  French  troupe,  and  was  left  with  a  real 
nostalgia  for  the  theatre.  Although  he  had  as  yet  no  idea  of 
writing  for  the  stage,  he  delighted  in  play-going,  and  already 
balanced  the  beauties  and  defects  of  French  drama. 

Leaving  Paris  after  a  disappointing  visit,  where  even 
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Louis  XV.’s  court  struck  him  as  mediocre,  he  came  to  London, 
full  of  enthusiasm.  Its  streets,  its  hotels,  its  horses,  its  women, 
its  universal  prosperity,  its  life  and  activity,  its  cleanliness  and 
the  comfort  of  its  houses,  its  lack  of  beggars,  its  ceaseless  busy 
turmoil,  charmed  him  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival.  Here, 
at  last,  he  found  Life.  Liberty,  scarcely  dreamed  of  on  the 
Continent,  was  an  established  fact.  He  compared  England  with 
his  own  nation,  and  recognised  the  differences  between  tbe  two 
governments.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  he  confessed  that  of  all 
European  countries,  England  and  Italy  were  nearest  to  his  heart. 
The  one,  for  the  genius  with  which  its  art  has  transcended  nature, 
the  other  for  its  ceaseless  war  against  mischievous  and  idle 
governments. 

Later,  he  continued  tbe  travels  which  marked  such  an 
important  crisis  in  his  life.  In  Holland,  a  friend  reproved  his 
ignorance  of,  and  indifference  to,  Italian  literature,  with  its 
glorious  past.  In  Switzerland  he  bought  Housseau’s  works,  and 
those  of  Montesquieu  and  Helvetius,  which,  on  his  return  to 
Turin,  comforted  him  in  an  unhappy  love  affair.  His  critical 
spirit  taught  him  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  French 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  he  now 
came  across  Plutarch’tf  TAves,  which  he  spoke  of  later  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  as  “  the  book  of  books.” 

Without  having  made  any  specially  great  effort,  he  was  at  last 
on  the  right  path.  His  old  love  of  adventure  and  liberal  mind 
had  prepared  the  way  for  his  future.  There  was  no  real  con¬ 
tradiction  between  his  ineffectual  youth  and  his  ripe  ago.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  though  those  apparently  futile  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  years  had  been  the  necessary  outlet  of  his  strong  and 
virile  talent. 

Starting  on  his  second  toiir,  ho  took  Montaigne’ s  Easays  with 
him  as  a  daily  companion.  At  Vienna,  had  he  wished,  he  could 
easily  have  known  Metastasio,  then  in  high  favour  at  the  Austrian 
court.  But  Alfieri’s  scorn  for  contemporary  Italian  writers  and 
their  pedantry,  was  deepened  by  the  sight  of  the  poet  bowing 
before  Maria  Theresa,  in  an  attitude  of  servile  adulation,  in  the 
gardens  of  Schonbrunn,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  man  who  thus  bartered  his  talent  in  a  foreign  and  despotic 
market.  At  Berlin,  too,  the  sight  of  Frederic  the  Great  only  left 
him  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity  and  injustice  of  militarism.  At 
St.  Petersburff,  he  refused  to  be  presented  to  the  Empress 
Catherine,  through  his  instinctive  hatred  of  that  tyranny  of  which 
the  Russian  Sovereign  seemed  to  him  the  most  powerful  and 
unjust  example.  And  his  experience  of  these  two  autocracies 
only  increased  his  yearning  for  liberty,  and  his  affection  for  “  happy 
England.” 
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After  another  unfortunate  love-episode,  which  engrossed  the 
wliole  seven  months  of  his  second  stay  in  London,  he  retiimed  to 
Paris,  where  he  declined  an  introduction  to  Jean  Jacqiies 
Eousseau.  The  fine  and  upright  nature  of  the  great  Geneva 
philosopher  appealed  to  Alfieri,  rather  than  his  works,  the  affecta¬ 
tion  of  which  he  recognised,  but  the  well-known  pride  of  the 
Frenchman  kept  him  from  making  his  acquaintance. 

A  collection  of  Italian  prose  and  poetry  which  Alfieri  bought 
at  this  juncture,  showed  him  for  the  first  time  the  beauty  of  his 
own  literature,  and  he  began  to  study  and  appreciate  at  its  full 
value  a  language  which  he  had  almost  entirely  forgotten.  But 
these  were  only  fragmentary  gleams  of  mental  light.  Back  at 
Turin,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  women,  horses,  and  friend¬ 
ship.  lie  returned  to  his  old  life,  as  if  he  sought  to  drown  the 
memory  of  perpetual  dissatisfaction  in  amusement.  Once  again 
he  fell  under  the  sway  of  an  unhappy  love-adventure,  which 
caused  him  a  great  deal  of  sorrow,  but  led  him  to  take  his  first 
step  on  the  ladder  of  success.  His  friend  fell  seriously  ill,  and 
one  day,  while  watching  by  her  bedside,  as  a  safeguard  from 
boredom  in  enforced  silence,  he  took  up  some  sheets  of  paper,  and, 
with  no  special  end  in  view,  began  to  write  a  scene  of  a  Cleopatra, 
which  he  himself  did  not  know  whether  to  define  as  tragedy  or 
comedy.  It  was  the  first  spontaneous  essay  of  an  unknown  zeal ; 
the  tardy  fruit  of  many  efforts,  and  of  the  inward  fire  that  had 
burned  in  him  since  childhood — an  instinctive  leaning  towards 
that  glory  which  had  showed  for  him  in  brief  visions,  and  consoled 
him  in  his  darker  hours. 

Alfieri  has  left  us  a  few  scenes  of  this  first  attempt,  remarkable 
when  we  remember  his  scanty  knowledge  of  Italian. 

Love  troubles  led  him  later  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had 
l)egun  under  such  strange  conditions,  and  which  he  actually  re¬ 
wrote  tliree  times,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  work,  lie  now  gave 
himself  exclusively  to  poetry,  with  all  the  force  and  enthusiasm 
of  Ins  nature.  Little  remains  of  the  work  of  this  period,  for 
he  has  left  us  only  a  few  conspicuous  examples  of  his  new-found 
talent  and  will-power.  His  third  Cleopatra  was,  however,  played 
at  Turin  that  same  year.  It  had  a  success  which  only  inspired 
its  author  to  rise  to  further  heights.  Travel  and  love  had  done 
much  for  Alfieri. 

In  this  new  era  he  figures  as  a  great  tragic  writer,  where  in 
the  past  he  showed  merely  as  a  free-lance.  Art  held  him.  Many 
causes  had  combined  to  make  it  his  refuge — his  love-disappoint¬ 
ments,  his  hatred  of  tyranny,  his  vague  memories  of  the  French 
tragedies  he  had  seen  played.  But  his  literary  education  liad  to 
begin  all  over  again,  first  with  the  study  of  Italian,  which  he 
spoke  so  little  and  so  ill. 
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The  production  of  Cleopatra  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  he 
accordingly  set  to  work  seriously,  sparing  himself  neither  bodily 
nor  mental  fatigue  in  the  process,  for  he  knew  that  the  difficulties 
of  speech  once  mastered,  composition  would  he  comparatively 
easy. 

Deep  in  the  study  of  Dante  and  of  Italian  authors  of  the 
Renaissance,  trying  in  vain  to  free  himself  from  the  French 
tongue,  which  had  hitherto  enslaved  him,  he  decided  to  go  to 
Tuscany  to  parlare,  udire,  pensare  e  sognare  in  Toscano,  e  non 
altrimenti  mai  piu! 

To  this  first  stay  in  Tuscany  we  owe  the  Italian  rhythmic  form 
of  Antigone,  Polinice,  and  Filippo,  which  he  had  begun  to  write 
in  French  or  Italian  prose,  according  to  his  fugal  method  of  com¬ 
posing  in  three  voices — creation,  preparation,  and  versification. 

On  his  return  to  Florence,  after  a  short  visit  at  Piedmont,  he 
met  the  Countess  of  Albany,  who,  later  on,  played  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  his  life.  She  was  an  exceptional  woman,  of 
unique  mind  and  taste ;  one  destined  to  change  the  whole  current 
of  a  man’s  life,  and  to  point  out  for  him,  not  merely  the  path 
of  happiness,  but  of  fame.  Nearly  every  great  poet,  from  Dante 
to  Robert  Browning,  has  met  such  a  woman.  She  is  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  dreams  as  of  his  vague  desires;  she  creates  for  him 
an  atmosphere  of  beauty  into  which  life’s  petty  miseries  cannot 
enter;  she  turns  his  smallest  successes  into  triumphs. 

In  the  Countess  of  Albany,  Alfieri  found  his  comfort  and  his 
inspiration.  And  in  old  age,  that  bitter  time  of  disillusion,  his 
love  for  her  only  became,  if  possible,  more  ardent  as  her  brilliant 
beauty  waned.  Fnder  her  influence  his  soul  grew  and  ripened. 
She  led  him  to  the  door  of  a  new  world. 

To  be  less  tied,  and  in  order  to  gain  more  complete  independence, 
Alfieri  made  over  to  his  sister  all  his  worldly  goods  at  Piedmont, 
so  that  he  need  no  longer  account  to  the  King  for  his  actions, 
or  be  forced  to  ask  permission  to  publish  his  verses,  according 
to  the  ciistom  of  the  Piedmontese  law.  Happy  at  last  in  love, 
his  work  and  studies  advanced  rapidly.  Largely  inspired  by 
Italian  authors,  he  thought  out  and  completed  a  long  series  of 
tragedies. 

Having  overcome  the  difficulties  which  the  Countess  of  Albany’s 
husband  had  placed  in  his  way,  the  poet  worked  on  with  all  the 
fervour  of  his  eternal  youth.  By  now  he  had  written  fourteen 
tragedies,  and  his  rich  imagination  opened  out  a  wide  field  of 
future  work.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  safe  refuge  of  the  Villa 
Strozzi,  by  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  which  are  now  destroyed. 
He  worked  regularly  every  morning,  after  having  ridden  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  amidst  the  infinite  solitude 
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which  makes  us  poets  in  spite  of  ourselves.  He  lived  in  a  valley 
of  vision,  to  which  he  looked  back  later  with  tender  emotion. 

Perpetual  conflicts  with  the  Countess’s  husband  and  brother- 
in-law  at  length  compelled  him  to  leave  Rome  for  her  sake.  It 
was  a  sad  time  for  Alfieri,  which  the  publication  of  his  tragedies 
and  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  rich  \  cin  of  lyric  poetry  could  not 
alleviate.  He  found  comfort  neither  in  his  visit  to  Parini  at 
Milan  nor  in  a  second  trip  to  England,  undertaken  solely  to 
buy  horses,  for  which  his  old  passion  had  revived. 

Peace  came  at  last — for  a  man’s  destiny  cannot  be  set  aside — 
and  the  law  of  love  admits  no  barriers.  The  woman  whom  he  had 
recognised  at  Florence  as  his  inspiration,  and  who  had  yielded 
him,  from  the  very  first,  the  rare  gift  of  her  friendship,  was 
bound  to  him  by  a  tie  not  mcioly  human.  As  Giosue  Carducci 
says :  — 

“  Ne’  patto  umano,  destin  ferreo 
L’un  dall’  altra  divolle 
I  poeti  e  le  belle.” 

Together  they  travelled  first  in  Italy  then  in  foreign  countries, 
following  and  fulfilling  the  dictates  of  an  ideal  love.  In  Paris 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  French  Revolution,  while  preparing 
Dido  for  publication  with  Alfieri’s  other  tragedies.  This  disaster 
forced  them  to  stay  in  Paris  longer  than  they  had  intended.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1792,  they  obtained  permission  to  leave,  and  after  a  host 
of  adventures,  in  which  they  nearly  fell  victims  to  the  general 
disorder,  came  back  to  Italy. 

At  Florence  they  renewed  the  old  beautiful  life  of  love  and 
work.  Alfieri  again  took  up  the  studies  that  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  their  rapid  flight  from  France  had  interrupted,  to  find 
hisi  work  immeasurably  lightened  by  the  devotion  of  the  woman 
he  loved.  At  forty-eight  years  of  age  he  began  to  study  Greek, 
in  which  he  had  long  wanted  to  be  proficient,  and  with  his  usual 
determination,  surmounted  all  obstacles.  In  his  pride  at  his  own 
success,  he  founded  the  Homeric  Order,  of  which  he  made  himself 
Chevalier. 

Further  misfortunes,  caused  by  the  French  invasion  of  1799 
and  of  1800  in  Italy,  overwhelmed  the  lovers  at  Florence,  where, 
after  having  worked  up  to  the  last,  Yittorio  Alfieri  died  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1803.  The  Countess  of  Albany,  to  whom  he 
bequeathed  all  his  fortune,  erected  an  exquisite  monument,  by 
Canova,  to  his  memory.  It  stands,  the  fitting  tribute  to  a  life 
of  love  and  work. 

Vittorio  Alfieri’s  literary  output  was  exceptionally  fertile. 
Beginning  with  that  rough  sketch  of  Cleopatra,  to  which  we  owe 
his  entry  to  the  world  of  letters,  he  continued  with  a  few  uncertain 
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attempts  at  drama,  and  finally  left  us  nineteen  tragedies,  six 
political  comedies,  a  vast  number  of  satires  and  epigrams, 
MiRorjalJn,  a  collection  of  anti-French  verses  and  prose  writings, 
a  short  poem  called  UEtruria  Vindicata,  and  a  plentiful  harvest 
of  lyric  verses.  In  prose  we  have  a  wonderful  human  document 
of  his  life  and  times  in  his  Avtohingraphy,  in  numerous  letters 
and  newspapers,  besides  his  book  on  Tyranny,  and  his  Latin  and 
Greek  translations. 

Alfieri’s  life  takes  a  prominent  position  in  Italian  biblio¬ 
graphical  literatiire.  In  its  sincerity  and  strength,  it  recalls  the 
work  of  Tlousseau  and  Gellini,  whose  methods  he  possibly  imitated 
unconsciously.  He  gives  an  exact  and  detailed  portrait  of 
himself,  omitting  neither  his  shortcomings  nor  his  weaknesses. 
Successful  as  he  was,  he  scorned  to  make  excuses  for  his  past, 
preferring  to  give  his  own  frank  version  than  that  others  should 
draw  on  their  imagination  for  the  story  of  his  life. 

His  rough  and  unpolished  style  brings  the  man  and  the  poet 
vividly  before  us.  The  pregnant  epoch  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  l^tween  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chanelle  and 
the  French  Pevolution,  affecting  as  it  did  Italy,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Pussia,  Holland  and  Norway,  is  a  fitting  frame 
for  the  poet’s  life.  Kings,  writers,  politicians,  artists,  and  other 
European  notabilities,  live  for  us  in  his  pages,  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  many  countries  between  which  there  were  greatnational 
differences.  Older  Europe,  both  before  and  during  the  Pevolu- 
tion,  had  an  unbiassed  and  characteristic  chronicler  in  Alfieri. 
Many  of  his  satires  and  epigrams  are  popular  to-day  in  Italy. 
His  lyric  poetry  still  has  devoted  admirers,  but  Alfieri’s  name  is 
principally  associated  with  his  life  and  his  tragedies.  In  France, 
at  that  time,  tragedy  had  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the 
poets  of  Louis  XVI. ’s  reign;  in  Italy  the  same  form  offered  on 
occasion  of  revival  in  poetry. 

While  greatly  admiring  Shakespeare’s  plays,  Alfieri’s  dread  of 
unconscious  imitation  prevented  him  studying  them  seriously. 
His  aim  was  ever  for  individuality,  even  at  the  price  of  success. 
There  was  something  of  the  fanatic  in  his  prejudice — he  lost  his 
sense  of  proportion  in  his  devotion  for  the  classics.  Living  as 
he  did  in  an  age  of  great  expansion  of  thought,  it  is  the  more 
astonishing.  France  had  its  Diderot;  Germany,  Lessing;  Italy, 
Paretti,  who,  himself  of  Piedmontese  extraction,  lived  almost 
exclusively  in  London. 

Politically,  by  a  strange  paradox,  he  was  as  democratic  as  he 
was  aristocratic  in  his  writings.  He  sought  after  a  more  than 
classic  success  in  his  rigid  preservation  of  the  unities  in  drama. 
He  forbade  himself  the  smallest  license  in  his  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  tragic  construction.  While  admitting  the  value 
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and  importance  of  Chorus  in  classic  writings,  he  never  used  it 
in  his  own  work.  Although  in  the  French  drama  he  saw  that 
movement  and  action  had  their  advantages,  he,  for  his  part, 
dispensed  with  both.  From  Horace  he  had  learned  that  the  fourth 
person  in  the  action  should  not  speak,  and  he  took  that  lesson 
as  gospel,  limiting  the  action  of  his  own  tragedies  almost  in¬ 
variably  to  the  three  main  figures.  And  recognising  that  to  lay 
undue  stress  upon  love-interest  was,  in  a  sense,  to  “  play  to  the 
gallery,”  he  banished  love  itself  from  his  tragedies. 

His  object  was  to  blend  artistic  and  moral  truth,  beauty  and 
teaching,  lie  looked  upon  the  stage  as  a  school  where  men  might 
learn  the  lessons  of  liberty,  power,  and  charity,  “  tnis- 
portati  pella  vera  virtu,  insofferenti  d'oyni  violcnza,  ainanti  della 
patria,  veri  conoscitori  dei  pyroyn  diritti,  c  in  tutte  Ic  passiuni  loro 
ardentissimi  retti  e  magnanimi” 

Taking  tragedy  from  this  standpoint,  it  was  only  natural  that, 
while  following  the  Graeco-French  method,  he  himself  voluntarily 
renounced  all  the  artificial  aids  of  the  Theatre  Francais.  He 
deletes  the  secondary  interest  from  every  scene :  excluding  any¬ 
thing  which  might  retard  the  development  of  his  theme,  for  he 
rightly  held  that  the  unnecessary  has  no  place  in  art,  and  must 
be  sternly  eliminated.  The  secondary  interest  has  no  real 
standing  in  drama,  and  however  well  characterised  by  the  author, 
is  always  inopportune. 

To  reduce  the  number  of  persons  in  a  tragedy  is  easy;  to  make 
the  remaining  few  hold  the  interest  of  their  audience,  and  discuss 
the  same  subject  for  five  acts,  without  undue  repetition,  is  the 
crux.  Further,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  letters,  spies,  spectral 
messages,  heavenly  visitants,  unlikely  situations,  useless  deaths, 
aud  unnecessary  warnings— in  short,  all  cheap  theatrical  effects — 
this  was  the  task  Alfieri  set  himself  to  accomplish. 

His  action  moves  inevitably  to  its  appointed  end  without  ex¬ 
planatory  dialogue,  without  avowals  or  c|uestions,  without  any  of 
the  petty  tricks  common  to  drama.  His  tragedies  recall  George 
Hegel’s  theory  of  the  lesthetic  balance  of  tragedy  aud  sculpture. 
There  is  something  sculptural  in  Alfieri’s  methods.  His  stern 
brevity,  the  solemn  purity  of  his  results;  his  scornful  heroes  who 
love  little,  but  are  greatly  tried,  and  in  a  few  scenes  live,  suffer, 
and  fall  by  the  hand  of  destiny,  are  as  so  many  marble  figures 
hewn  from  solid  rock. 

He  sought  after  originality,  even  though  it  led  him  in  wrong 
directions.  In  his  eyes,  an  author's  crowning  defect  was  imitation. 
Other  authors,  above  all,  his  contemporaries,  have  used  specious 
incidents,  dramatic  meetings,  to  attain  their  ends,  but  he,  true 
to  his  ideal,  excised  all  such  false  aids  from  his  writings,  holding 
his  public  by  the  passion  of  his  tragedy  alone.  Nine  of  the 
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subjectfl  of  his  nineteen  tragedies  have  been  treated  by  other 
poets.  No  other  tragic  author  has,  however,  shown  such  fertility 
of  invention  and  individuality  even  in  time-honoured  subjects, 
Alfieri’s  mode  of  treatment  being  entirely  his  onm. 

llis  verse — in  the  construction  of  which  he  admitted  his  debt 
to  Cesarotti  for  the  Ossian  translation — is  sometimes  harsh,  but  it 
conforms  with  the  type  he  sought  after  in  tragedy.  Tragic  poetry, 
to  be  really  harmonious,  requires  the  nobility  and  high  standard 
of  the  epic,  but  has  no  cantilena,  and  from  time  to  time  it  must 
be  lightened  by  lyrics. 

Alfieri  raised  a  new  building  in  Italian  literature.  Other 
writers  had  hidden  the  Temple  of  Tragedy  with  flowers  and 
wreaths,  but  he  transformed  its  very  foundations. 

An  essential  of  his  scheme  was  the  powerful  excitation  of  good 
and  evil  passions,  without  which  tragedy  would  have  no  meaning. 
It  is  the  secret  of  his  influence  upon  posterity. 

Alfieri  had  many  obstacles  to  encounter  on  the  path  of  fame, 
but  his  enthusiasm  for  work  helped  him  to  overcome  them,  lie 
was  not  always  historically  accurate,  and  the  harshness  of  his 
style  may  be  condemned,  but  his  characters  were  moulded  on  great 
lines.  As  Parini  says  :  — 

“  Incise  col  terribile 
Odiator  dei  tiranni 
Pugnale  onde  Melpomene 
Lui  fra  gli  Itali  spirti  unico  anno.” 

llis  plays  are  still  acted,  and  Gustavo  Modena,  Adelaide 
Ristori,  and  Salvini  have  alike  interpreted  his  work. 

But  Alfieri’s  influence  is  shown  not  merely  in  the  tragic  con¬ 
struction,  which  was  copied  and  carried  on  by  Monti  Foscolo, 
Pellico,  and  Niccolini,  but  chiefly  in  those  political  opinions  which 
inspired  all  his  writings. 

The  close  of  the  century  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  liberty, 
and  noble  phrases  of  Alfieri’s  dramas  roused  to  enthusiasm 
patriots  who,  in  their  turn,  stirred  the  people  to  action.  8o  late 
as  1820,  he  still  inspired  devout  disciples.  He,  himself,  recognised 
this  factor  in  his  work — it  was  the  only  one  in  which  he  took 
pride. 

At  Florence,  on  the  12th  February,  1795,  to  escape  the  madness 
of  Carnival,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Boboli  Gardens.  There,  as 
though  the  future  of  his  country  spread  before  him  in  a  vision, 
he  composed  a  powerful  sonnet,  predicting  the  influence  of  his 
work. 

“  Giorno  verra,  tornera  il  giorno,  in  cui 
Redivivi  omai  gli  Itali,  staranno 
In  campo  audaci,  a  non  col  ferro  altrui 
In  vil  difesa,  ma  dei  Galli  a  danno. 
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AI  forte  fianco  sproni  ardenti  dui 

Lor  virtu  prisca,  ed  i  miei  carmi  avranno ; 

Onde  in  membrar  ch’  essi  gia  fur,  cli’  io  fui, 

D’  irresistibil  fiamma  avvaniperanno. 

E  armati  allor  di  quel  furor  celeste 
Spirato  in  me  dall’  opre  dei  lor  Avi, 

Faran  mie  rime  a  Gallia  esser  funeste. 

Gli  odo  gia  dirmi.  0  Vale  nostro,  in  pravi 
Secolo  nato,  eppur  creato  hai  queste 
Sublimi  eta,  che  profetando  andavi.” 

As  for  the  man  himself,  Yillemain  defined  him  as  un  democrat 
feodal,  poete  de  la  meditation  solitaire.”  lie  has  been  compared 
with  Byron,  and  has  certain  points  of  likeness  to  the  English 
poet  in  his  love  of  women  and  horses,  his  adventures  and  travels, 
his  passion  for  liberty.  Even  in  his  magnificent  head  there  is  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  “  Handsome  George,”  as  Byron  is  called 
in  A’enice  to  this  day.  Both  were  extraordinarily  complex 
characters,  whose  strength  of  will  went  hand  in  hand  with  wild 
excesses  and  nobility  of  soul — strange  examples  of  human 
regeneration,  and  of  the  power  of  fate. 

Avery  just  appreciation  of  Alfieri  has  been  given  by  Vincenzo 
Gioberti  in  these  words :  — “  As  a  great  poet  and  lover  of  liberty, 
Alfieri  has  many  equals ;  as  the  saviour  of  Italian  national  genius, 
he  stands  alone.  All  honour  to  him  :  he  takes  a  unique  place 
amongst  men  who  have  striven  to  uphold  their  country’s  glory.” 

The  renewal  of  Italian  social  life,  the  creation  of  the  lay  element 
in  Italy,  is  due  to  Vittorio  Alfieri,  a  second  Dante,  who,  in  our 
day,  has  secularised  Italian  spirit. 

In  these  two  centuries  he  has  become  a  giant  and,  by  a  sublime 
historical  contradiction,  he  is  the  most  individual  and  sincere 
exponent  of  two  eras,  the  past  and  the  future  of  Italy.  To-day 
we  look  to  him  as  to  the  beacon  of  a  safe  port  for,  through  his 
light,  the  diffused  energies  of  Italy’s  many  epochs  have  found 
harbour.  Could  the  voice  of  his  nation  sound  a  finer  tribute  P 

“  E  come  albero  in  nave  si  levb.” 

(Dante.) 

Art.  Jahn  Rusconi. 

[Translated  by  May  Bateman.) 
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That  “  man  is  certainly  descended  from  some  ape-like  creature  ” 
is  tlie  verdict  of  Mr.  Darwin — a  verdict  wbicF  seems  to  be  com¬ 
monly  accepted.  Mr.  Darwin  supposed  tbat  our  ape-like  ancestors 
lived  originally  “either  in  small  communities,”  or  were  lonely, 
unsocial  creatures.  In  either  case  the  male,  says  this  naturalist, 
whether  he  had  hut  one  or  several  female  mates,  “jealously 
guarded  them  against  all  other  men.”  ^  If  Mr.  Darwin  is  right, 
the  germ  of  what  we  call  “marriage” — the  matter  to  which 
humanity  later  gave  the  form— existed  from  the  beginning.  Dii 
this  point  Lord  Avebury  writes  :  “  Neither  Mr.  Darwin,  nor  Mr. 
McLennan,  nor,  I  may  add,  I  myself,  was  unaware  that  the  old 
male  gorilla,  the  stag,  an<l  other  animals  formed  with  the  female 
and  offspring  a  small  temporary  group.  But  such  groups  are 
essentially  temporary,  and  are  based  partly  on  affection,  partly  on 
force.  Marriage,  in  our  sense  at  least,  is  a  relationship  resting  on 
contract,  recognised  by  public  opinion,  and  supported  by  custom, 
or,  where  law  exists,  by  law.”  ^ 

It  is  manifest  that  “  public  opinion”  and  “law”  cannot  come 
into  play  among  ape-like  animals.  It  is  manifest,  also,  that  the 
powers  of  affection,  jealousy,  and  force  among  ape-like  animals 
do  produce  an  union  of  the  sexes  which,  though  “  temporary,” 
might  be  variously  moulded,  later,  by  advancing  humanity,  into 
permanence,  absolute  or  relative,  by  public  opinion,  custom,  and 
law.  The  laws  of  divorce,  in  some  American  States,  make  mar¬ 
riage  “  temporary,”  and  the  Church  had  great  difficulty  in  sup¬ 
pressing  mere  “  temporary  ”  unions  (“  hand-fasting  ”)  in  the 
Highlands.  In  short,  the  habits  of  ape-like  animals  in  sexual 
matters  do  undeniably  afford  a  basis  capable  of  various  modifica- 
cations  into  marriage,  as  the  ape-like  one  became  human — savage, 
barbaric,  and  civilised.  Thus  marriage,  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the 
family,  in  all  its  protean  forms,  could,  manifestly,  spring  from 
modifications  of  the  habits  of  ape-like  animals.  These  habits 
supplied  the  matter,  and  advancing  human  reason  and  emotion 
might  work  the  matter  into  form. 

We  may  therefore  argue  that  the  development  of  marriage  and 
the  family  certainly  could  arise  as  the  hypothetical  ape-like 
creature  becomes  the  lowest  kind  of  savage,  and  so,  through  vari¬ 
ous  degrees,  reaches  Christian,  or  Islamite,  or  Greek  or  Roman 
civilisation.  A  series  of  almost  imperceptible  alterations  could, 

(1)  Descent  of  Man,  ii.,  361-363,  1871. 

(2)  Origin  of  Civilisation,  p.  88,  Note  3,  1902. 
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in  fact,  lead  from  the  “  temporary  group  ”  of  the  Gorilla  to  the 
Homeric  or  Christian  marriage  and  family.  Affection,  sexual 
jealousy,  and  force  supply  all  the  necessary  matter,  and  the 
gorilla  is  certainly  jealous.  Here,  then,  we  have  highly  probable 
reasons  for  inferring  that  marriage  and  the  family  may  descend 
from  the  temporary  unions  of  ape-like  creatures.  But  the  opinion 
of  such  eminent  authorities  as  Lord  Avebury,  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
Mr.  Howitt  is  that  early  men  lived,  as  Lord  Avebury  says,  “  in  a 
state  of  what  may  perhaps  he  called  communal  marriage,”  that 
is,  no  marriage  at  all.  The  myths  and  mere  guesses  as  to  the  origin 
of  institutions  among  some  peoples,  the  lax  customs  of  others,  and 
the  terms  of  relationship  of  a  third  set,  are  advanced  as  affording 
presumptions  that,  originally,  as  in  Gonzalo’s  commonwealfli,  there 
was  “  no  marrying  .  .  .  contract,  succession,  none !  ”  Thus,  in 
the  Hawaiian  speech,  all  old  people  are  styled  grandparents,  and 
the  younger  generations  are  called  “  parents,”  “  brothers  and 
sisters,”  “children.”  If  the  view  of  Lord  Avebury  and  others 
be  correct,  the  ancestor  of  man  was  either  not  an  ape-like  animal, 
forming  his  sexual  unions  on  a  basis  of  exclusive  affection  and 
jealous  force;  or,  in  some  way  unexplained,  he  lost  the  emotions 
of  jealousy  and  affection  as  he  emerged  into  manhood,  picking 
them  up  again  later  as  he  became  civilised.  He  no  longer  lived 
solitary,  with  his  mate  or  mates  and  offspring,  like  the  gorilla, 
but  dwelt  in  an  undivided  communal  horde,  or  herd,  where  no 
mortal  could  know  who  was  whose  actual  father,  or  actual  mother, 
or  own  brother,  or  own  sister — a  notion  which  staggered  Mr. 
Darwin. 

Granting  this  amazing  metamorphosis  in  the  sexual  habits  of 
the  ape-like  ancestors ;  or  granting  that  they  had  no  such  habits 
as  Mr.  Darwin  attributes  to  them,  granting  that  as  they  became 
human  they  became  less  like  gorillas  and  more  like  gregarious 
baboons,  granting  that  the  communistic  herd  could  find  supplies, 
though  devoid  of  agriculture,  how  did  the  various  later  forms  of 
marriage  and  the  family  ever  come  into  existence?  On  what  I 
may  call  the  gorilla  theory,  the  instinct  of  possession,  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  female  mate,  with  the  female  mate’s  maternal  in¬ 
stincts  of  affection  for  her  slowly  maturing  offspring;  and  her 
love  and  fear  of  “  her  moody  lord,”  supply  the  germs,  or  the 
matter,  of  later  family  and  marriage.  On  what  I  may  call  the 
communal  herd  theory,  where  are  we  to  look  for  any  such  matter 
or  germs?  Any  male  may  possess  any  female,  and  desert  her  for 
any  other  female.  Any  female  may  momentarily  unite  with  any 
male.  Jfo  male  has  a  special  interest  in  any  offspring.  If  con¬ 
temporary  mothers  suckled,  at  random,  contemporary  brats,  all 
the  babies  would  be  “  changed  at  nurse,”  and  even  motherhood 
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would  be  unrecognisable.  There  could  not,  as  under  the  jealous 
gorilla  (who  drives  away  all  his  mates,  including  his  adolescent 
male  offspring),  be  any  “prohibited  degrees.”  Nothing  could 
suggest  any  attempt  to  reform,  morally,  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  was  habitual.  Yet,  somehow,  the  family,  and  marriage,  and 
that  singular  and  all-important  institution,  the  local  tribe  of  such 
savages  as  the  Red  Indians  and  Australians,  did  come  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Let  us  first  consider  the  savage  local  tribe.  In  regard  to 
this  term  “  tribe,”  as  is  usual  in  anthropology,  the  greatest  confu¬ 
sion  exists.  T5y  Lord  Avebury  “  tribe  ”  seems  to  be  used,  now  as 
indicating  a  large  local  aggregate  of  persons  of  different  kins ;  now 
as  denoting  a  small  group,  w'hich  is  styled  also,  indifferently, 
“family,”  “clan,”  or  “fire-circle”;  while  “gens”  appears  to  be 
another  synonym,  as  also  is  “  class.”  ^  It  is  impossible  to  make 
progress,  or  even  to  understand  an  author’s  meaning — while  tech¬ 
nical  terms  thus  cohabit  in  a  communal  herd ! 

The  word  “tribe”  is  also  used  for  such  communities  as  the 
tribes  of  Israel ;  the  Arab  tribes,  wdiich,  by  a  kind  of  legal  fiction, 
appear  to  be  sets  of  persons  united  by  common  descent  from  a 
male  ancestor;  for  the  Greek  tribes  which  we  know,  were 

envisaged  by  the  Greeks,  either  as  local  tribes,  or  as  tribes  by 
kinship  and  common  descent;  for  the  Roman  trilnis — as  we  know 
them,  'political  divisions— and  even  for  the  Scottish  clans,  which 
are  not  tribes,  and  are  full  of  alien  incomers,  while  maintaining 
a  fiction  of  common  descent,  implied  in  the  name  or  nickname  of 
a  supposed  ancestor.  We  have  sons  of  Dugald,  sons  of  Donald, 
sons  of  the  Thane,  sons  of  Wrymouth,  sons  of  Wrynose,  sons  of  the 
Servant  of  St.  Catan,  sons  of  the  Parson  (Clans  McDugal, 
McDonald,  Campbell,  Cameron,  Clan  Chattan,  Maephersons). 

“The  tribe  was  essentially  a  kinship  group,”  says  a  writer  in 
The  Athenceum  (July  4th,  1903,  p.  31).  But  the  various  historical 
tribes  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  were  certainly  not  “kin¬ 
ship  groups,”  but  were  full  of  heterogeneous  elements,  a  fact 
which  Sir  Henry  Maine  explained  by  the  accretion  of  outsiders, 
pretending  to  be  descendants  of  the  supposed  original  ancestor. 
The  ideas  of  “  kinship  ”  in  the  tribes  of  Arabia  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  exposed  by  Mr.  Robertson  Smith.^  The  theory  that  such 
historical  tribes  are  tribes  of  actual  kinsmen  is  a  mere  myth,  and  a 
myth  only  possible  to  men  who  reckon  kinship  in  the  male  line, 
and  already  possess  regular  forms  of  marriage. 

It  is  not  of  such  tribes  of  historical  peoples,  European  or  Orien¬ 
tal,  that  I  am  speaking  now,  but  of  the  local  tribe  of  such  low 


(1)  Origin  of  Civilisation,  pp.  108,  110,  111,  144,  187,  188. 

(2)  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arulna. 
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gavaf^es  as  the  Australians.  Such  local  tribes  are  not,  and  do 
not  even  affect  to  be,  “  kinship  groups.”  They  are  local  aggre¬ 
gates  of  members  who,  as  far  as  kinship  is  concerned,  reckon  kin 
by  the  totem  name,  and  amicably  occupy  together  a  large  area 
of  country,  being  united,  not  by  the  tie  of  blood,  real  or  mythical, 
but  by  community  of  language,  and  of  local  interests.  The 
Urabunna  tribe,  or  the  Arunta  tribe,  does  not,  I  repeat,  make  any 
pretence  to  common  blood.  If  ITrabunna  men  were  of  one  kin, 
by  them  recognised,  an  ITrabunna  man  could  not  marry  an 
Frabunna  woman;  but  he  may,  and  usually  docs.  Again,  if  an 
Frabunna  man  is  slain,  the  blood-feud  is  not  taken  up  by  the 
Frabunna,  as  a  tribe,  but  by  the  dead  man’s  actual  kin  (in  our 
sense),  and  by  those  of  his  totem.  An  ITrabunna  man  is  by  kin 
and  descent,  say,  a  Grub.  Tie  may  marry  into  and  dwell  with  the 
Arunta  tribe,  but  a  Grub,  by  kin,  he  remains.  ^Teither  tribe  claims 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  say  Aruns,  or  ITrabunnus.  Such 
trilies  are  heterogeneous  local  aggregates  of  members  of  many 
different  totem  kins. 

The  meaning  of  such  tribal  names  as  F’rabunna,  Kamilaroi, 
Fieri,  and  so  forth,  must  be  discovered,  if  at  all,  by  philologists. 
Now  the  name  may  be  local,  now  derived  (like  Languedoc)  from 
the  word  (hnmil)  used  in  the  tribal  speech  for  “  no  ” ;  or  the  name 
of  the  tribe  may  be  merely  the  tribal  word  for  “  the  men,”  or  it 
may  even  bo  a  nickname.  In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  name 
of  the  savage  local  tribe  indicate  the  belief  of  the  tribesmen  that 
they  are  “  a  kinship  group.”  They  have  not  reached  that  point. 

Having  thus  explained  what  meaning  I  attach  to  the  word 
“tribe,”  in  the  case  of  the  Australians,  or  of  the  Ked  Indians,  I 
go  on  to  ask,  how  is  the  existence  of  such  a  local  community  of 
heterogeneous  stocks  of  kin  accounted  for,  first  by  the  friends  of 
“  the  gorilla  theory,”  and  next  by  the  partisans  of  the  theory 
that  earliest  man  lived  in  a  communal  herd,  without  the  vaguest 
idea  of  the  most  shadouy  and  temporary  “  marriage,”  and  with¬ 
out  any  recognition  of  degrees  of  kin? 

To  my  mind,  the  local  tribe  is  an  institution  remote  from  the 
primitive.  If  we  think  for  the  moment,  we  must  see  that  the 
friendly  combination  of  members  of  many  stocks  of  kinship  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  distinct,  into  one  large  local  community,  settled  in  a 
recognised  area  of  country,  speaking  one  tongue,  Indding  assemb¬ 
lies,  must  be  a  relatively  late,  and  very  important  conquest  of 
cidture.  How  did  the  tribe,  thus  understood,  come  to  be 
developed  ? 

By  the  “  communal  herd  conjecture  ”  man  grew  out  of  a  social, 
or  gregarious  ape-like  creature.  Nascent  men  associated  in  small 
herds,  were  by  no  means  jealous,  and  lived  in  communal  marriage, 
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without  any  kind  of  notion  of  avoiding  unions  of  near  kin.  Any 
such  assemblage,  or  herd,  I  presume,  might,  by  mere  natural 
increase,  swell  into  a  large  tribe,  as  man  became  human.  But 
how  did  the  actual  and  very  complex  social  institutions  of  a  local 
tribe  like  the  Urabunna  develop  in  the  bosom  of  such  a  licrd? 
Whence,  and  how,  did  the  separate  stocks  indicated  by  the  totem 
in  each  case  arise?  Why  were  male  and  female  members  of  the 
same  totem  kin  (however  such  a  kin  came  to  exist)  forbidden  to 
make  love  to  or  marry  each  other?  Ilow  and  wherefore  did  the 
division  of  the  herd  into  two  intermarrying  and  exogamous 
moieties,  say  Y ungaru  (opossum)  and  W'utaru  (kangaroo),  come 
into  existence  ?  What  motives  or  what  circumstances  gave  birth 
to  these  social  distinctions  in  a  horde  once  cx  hypothcxi  pro¬ 
miscuous? 

The  believers  in  the  first,  or  communal  herd  theory,  may  easily 
say  that  the  good-humoured,  not  jealous,  social,  promiscuous 
original  herd  of  the  hypothesis  swelled  into  the  actual  savage 
local  tribe  by  natural  increase.  But  they  can  give,  I  fear,  no 
valid  account  at  all  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  complex  social 
arrangements  within  the  developing  herd.  They  are  driven, 
“maugre  their  heads,”  to  imagine  that  the  institutions  arose  in  a 
reformatory  moral  movement,  hut  cannot  tell  us  how  the  members 
of  the  herd  began  to  suspect  that  anything  needed  reforming.  See 
it  they  did,  however,  by  the  theory,  and  therefore  divided  the 
members  of  the  herd  into  two  lots.  One  lot  they  called  Opossum, 
the  other  they  called  Kangaroo,  and  the  first  and  great  command¬ 
ment  was  that  Opossum  must  never  marry  Opossum,  nor  Kangaroo 
Kangaroo.  Kangaroo  man  must  always  marry  Opossum  woman, 
and  Kangaroo  woman  must  always  marry  Opossum  man. 

Why,  and  by  whom,  tliis  law  was  made,  how  it  was  passed, 
why  such  names  as  Opossum  and  Kangaroo  were  given  to  the 
divisions,  nobody  can  guess.  Mr.  Morgan  sometimes  advocated 
a  conscious  moral  motive  for  the  “  reformatory  movement,”  and 
sometimes  saw  that  this  was  an  unthinkable  theoiy;  while  Mr. 
Fison,  at  one  moment,  hinted  that,  if  the  Opossum  and  Kangaroo 
division  was  really  made  on  purpose  to  upset  a  stage  of  immoral 
communal  marriage,  the  bright  idea  must  have  been  suggested 
“  by  a  higher  power.”  ‘ 

At  other  times,  Mr.  Morgan  appears  to  have  guessed  that,  by 
a  fluke  or  freak,  some  people  disliked  the  marriage  of  near  kin 
(but  how,  on  the  communal  hypothesis,  could  they  know  who  were 
of  near  kin?),  and  that,  by  natural  selection,  these  peoples  throve, 
while  other  peoples  died  out.  But,  I  repeat,  in  the  supposed 
communal  system,  everybody  in  the  herd  was  of  unascertained 
(1)  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  p.  5,  p.  99. 
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and  uiiascertainable  nearness  of  kin  to  everybody  else.  How 
could  you  distinguish?  Why  suppose  that  one  woman  was 
nearer  of  kin  to  you  than  another?  And,  if  you  could,  why 
introduce  the  Opossum  and  Kangaroo  arrangement?  In  any 
case,  Mr.  Morgan  boxes  the  compass  from  “natural  selection” 
to  conscious  social  reform  in  ten  pages  of  his  book.^  lie  stood  to 
win  on  both  contradictoiy  theories,  and  neither  theory  is  think¬ 
able.  While  all  members  of  the  herd,  by  communal  marriage, 
are,  when  at  the  love-making  age,  recognised  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  they  can  only  unite  as  sisters  with  brothers.  If  they 
casually  conceive  a  disgust  of  brother  and  sister  marriage,  they 
must  go  to  seek  mates  out  of  the  herd — which  is  no  part  of  Mr. 
Morgan’s  system.  He  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  Opossum 
and  Kangaroo  division,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  made 
within  the  herd,  “  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  small  band  of  savages,” 
though  he  writes  that  “  it  is  not  supposable  that  savages  design, 
consciously,  reformatory  movements  in  the  strict  sense.”  ^  Is  it 
not  plain  that,  if  the  tribe  is  merely  a  promiscuous  horde,  de¬ 
veloped  by  natural  increase,  no  explanation  has  been  given  even 
of  the  Opossum  and  Kangaroo  exogamous  division?  It  cannot  be 
explained,  from  a  basis  of  communal  marriage,  for,  in  such  a 
supposed  communal  horde,  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  who 
was,  in  our  sense,  akin  to  whom;  all  of  the  adolescent  were,  by 
the  hypothesis,  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  in  practice,  mates  in  love. 

Suppose  we  take  it,  however,  that  actual  brothers  and  sisters,  on 
the  mother’s  side,  could  not  but  perceive  that  they  w'ere  “  of  the 
same  milk,”  that  they  drank  from  the  same  bosom.  Suppose  that 
familiarity  bred  contempt  of  each  other,  as  paramours,  among 
hoys  and  girls  of  the  same  milk ;  that  they  avoided  each  other,  in 
love ;  and  pi-eferred  partners  “  of  another  milk.”  Let  it  even  be 
granted  that  marriages  thus  merely  distasteful  came  to  be  reckoned 
naughty,  and  that  unions  of  maternal  brothers  and  sisters  were 
tabooed.  Even  granting  all  this  (which  is  no  part  of  Mr. 
Morgan’s  theory),  how  did  the  Opossum  and  Kangaroo  division 
arise  in  the  herd? 

Nothing  could  arise  but  a  taboo  on  mariying  wdthin  the  milk- 
bond.  This  taboo,  given  the  herd,  would  not  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  Opossum  and  Kangaroo  division. 

Again,  in  the  actual  extant  local  tribe,  there  are,  not  only  the 
opossum  and  kangaroo  exogamous  divisions  (every  man  and 
woman  being  either  opossum  or  kangaroo),  but  there  are  the 
divisions  of  totem  Kins,  Mouse,  Adder,  Cat,  Bandicoot,  Dingo, 
Emu,  Crane,  and  dozens  more.  No  Emu  man  may  marry  an 

(1)  Ancient  Society,  pp.  49-59. 

(2)  Ancient  Society,  p.  59.  Kamilaroi  and  Kvrnai,  p.  5. 
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Emu  woman,  no  Crane  man  a  Crane  woman,  no  Cat  man  a  Cat 
woman,  and  so  on.  On  the  theory  that  a  communal  herd 
developed  into  a  local  tribe  hy  natural  increase,  how  did  all  these 
diverse  kins  arise  within  the  herd,  or  how  and  why  were  they 
imported  from  without  the  herd,  and  why  is  marriage  tabooed 
within  the  totem  name?  We  receive  no  answer  to  these  questions 
from  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  the  original  promiscuous 
herd.  Contradictoiy  and  futile  suggestions  alternate  vaguely  in 
the  writings  of  the  advocates  of  the  communal  herd.  Wliy  are 
there  many  dift'erent  kins  in  the  local  tribe?  Why  arc  tliesc 
kins  exogamous?  Ilow  did  the  communal  herd  develop  all  these 
distinctions  in  its  promiscuous  bosom?  What  social  cement 
united  so  many  dift'erent  kins  into  a  friendly  local  community? 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  partisans  of  a  promiscuous  human 
herd,  developing  into  a  local  tribe  hy  natural  increase,  can  offer 
a  satisfactory,  or  plausible,  or  self-consistent  hypothesis  in  reply 
to  any  of  our  questions.  They  in  no  way  help  us  to  understand 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  savage  local  tribe  as  known  to 
us,  and  they  do  not  even  seem  to  he  aware  of  their  difficulty. 

Taking,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  other,  or  gorilla,  con¬ 
jecture,  that  earliest  man  was  an  anti-social,  jealous,  polygamous, 
lonely  fellow,  I  have  tried  to  show  how  such  a  being  as  he,  ad¬ 
vanced  in  culture,  might  develop  the  local  savage  tribe,  with 
its  complex  institutions,  the  Opossum  and  Kangaroo  exogamous 
division,  and  the  exogamous  totem  kins.^  I  have,  to  he  brief,  sug¬ 
gested  the  hypothesis  that  the  jealousy  of  the  supposed  ape-like 
male  founded  exogamy  by  driving  all  other  males  away  from 
the  society  of  his  female  mates  and  non-adult  offspring.  A  series 
of  modifications,  traced  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  resulted  in  the  possible 
cohabitation  of  larger  groups,  including  several  males,  the  female 
mates  being  raided  from  alien  groups  of  the  same  structure.  I 
have  supposed  that  each  such  group  received  from  its  neighbours 
a  name  or  sobriquet,  as  is  usual  among  savages,  and  in  the  hlason 
populaire  of  folklore.  The  names,  commonly  those  of  animals, 
were  thus  affixed  to  groups  already  exogamous  in  practice.  The 
names  suggesting  that  a  relationship  of  some  kind  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  animals  and  the  men,  myths  of  descent  from,  evolution 
out  of,  kinship  with,  or  ancestral  friendship  with  the  animals 
arose.  The  animals  became  patrons  of  the  human  groups  and 
kins  of  their  names,  and  a  kind  of  religious  sanction  was  added 
to  the  pre-existing  exogamous  prohibition.  Each  local  group, 
say  Opossum  or  Kangaroo,  would  contain,  by  exogamy  and  female 
descent,  members  of  many  other  groups  of  other  animal  names. 


(1)  Social  Origin/f,  Longmans,  1903. 
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Yet  all  members  of  each  local  group  being  known  by  the  old  local 
animal  name,  say  Opossums,  none  would  marry  within  the  local 
group,  llaiding  for  wives  went  on,  till  two  such  local  groups, 
say  Opossum  and  Kangaroo,  united  in  peaceful  connuhium,  forni- 
ing  a  pacific  local  tribe,  which  contained,  necessarily,  within 
itself,  members  of  many  other  totem  kins.  The  tribe  then  existed 
as  we  at  nresent  know  it. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  may  actually  have  occurred;  historical 
proof  is  impossible ;  but  the  hypothesis  is  thinkable,  and  colligates 
all  the  known  facts,  lly  thest;  processes,  thus  briefly  summarised, 
man  of  the  hypothetical  gorilla  family  may  have  developed  the 
savage  local  tribe.  IIow’  he  could  possibly  do  it  on  the  theory 
of  the  original  communal  herd,  I  cannot  understand. 

We  next  come  to  the  nascent  family.  Given  early  man  as  quite 
a  general  lover,  living  in  a  promiscuous  herd,  how  did  the  family 
in  any  of  its  historical  forms,  savage,  patriarchal,  or  modern, 
come  into  existence?  We  know  that  if  “women  who  do,”  and 
other  austere  disciples  of  free  love,  got  the  upper  hand,  the  his¬ 
torical  family  would  cease  to  exist.  How,  then,  if  men  and  women 
were  originally  what  perverse  modern  moralists  would  have  them 
to  be  — promiscuous  lovers  in  a  communal  herd — did  the  germs  of 
the  historical  family  arrive  mh  luminis  oras? 

Every  male  butterfly,  by  the  communal  herd  theory,  fluttered  from 
fair  rose  to  rose,  eveiy  rose  its  petals  opened  softly  to  every  loving 
butterfly.  The  children  were  the  children  of  the  herd,  and,  in 
their  turn,  kept  up  the  same  practices,  brothers  and  sisters  tribal 
always  uniting,  and  no  mortal  knowing  who  wore,  in  our  sense, 
own  brothers  and  sisters.  The  wisest  fathers  could  not  know’ 
their  own  children,  nor  the  w’iscst  children  their  own  fathers, 
while,  as  we  saw,  if  all  contemporary  mothers  indifferently 
nursed  all  contemporary  babies,  the  babies  all  got  “  changed  at 
nurse,”  and  even  motherhood  was  unrecognised  and  unrecognis¬ 
able.  So  have  I  known  a  female  cat  suckle  a  puppy  in  company 
with  her  kittens. 

lIow,  I  repeat,  could  the  family  with  recognised  relationships 
ever  be  evolved  out  of  this  hypothetical  promiscuous  primitive 
herd?  The  answers  given  by  the  advocates  of  the  hypothesis  of 
the  communal  herd  are  (a)  that  the  family  has  7wt  been  developed 
among  certain  Australian  tribes,  or  has  been  developed  but  in  a 
shadowy  sketch ;  (b)  that  where  it  has  been  evolved,  the  fact  may 
be  accounted  for  by  several  conjectures. 

Now,  taking  (a),  the  civilised  degrees  of  family  relationship 
are  known  to,  and  in  practice  observed  by,  the  Australian  tribes. 
This  is  certain,  for  to  the  archaic  rules  of  non-marriage  within 
the  Opossum  division,  and  the  Kangaroo  division,  and  within  the 
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totem  names,  they  have  added  bye-laws  w'hich  forbid  marriage 
within,  roughly  speaking,  our  own  prohibited  degrees.  Some 
persons,  though  fi-ee  to  marry  by  the  archaic  exogamous  rule,  as 
strictly  construed,  are  forbidden  to  wed,  as  of  “  too  near  flesh.”  ‘ 
This  implies  the  practical  recognition  of  the  family.  “  Marriage,” 
again,  is  usually  an  affair  of  contract  between  the  elders,  and  of 
child-betrothal,  and  is  preceded  by  a  disgusting  rite  of  initiation, 
which  does  not  prelude  to  casual  amours.  “  Marriage  ”  is  very 
lax  where  the  custom  of  yirangani,  or  of  officially  selected  para¬ 
mours,  or  cicishei,  prevails.  The  advocates  of  the  communal  herd 
theory  regard  this  as  a  “  survival  ”  of  communism  in  women.  It 
may  at  least  as  probably  be  the  result  of  the  well-known  feasts 
of  licence  and  breaking  of  all  law.  It  implies  a  movement  away 
from  jealousy.  Such  laxity  has  much  increased  in  modem 
times,  as  a  matter  of  fact.^  Though  conjugal  morality,  say  among 
the  IJrabunna,  is  thus  even  officially  lax,  actual  family  relations 
are  recognised  in  practice,  and,  like  Mr.  Crawley,  I  cannot  agree 
w'ith  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen  that  “  individual  marriage  is 
unknown”  in  that  tribe,  while  confessedly  recognised  among  the 
neighbouring  Arunta,  with  whom  the  Urabunna  often  inter¬ 
marry.  An  Crabunna  man  who  dislikes  the  system  of  officially 
selected  paramours  has  merely  to  marry  an  Arunta  woman,  and 
join  the  Arunta,  among  whom  licence  is  only  recognised  at 
“  seasons  of  licence,”  or  Saturnalia. 

For  these  reasons  I  conceive  that  marriage  and  the  family  have 
been  evolved  among  even  the  Urabunna  and  Dieri,  both  being 
extant  forms,  among  others,  of  the  gorilla-like  group  of  temporary 
union,  based  on  affection,  jealousy,  force,  and  maternal  instinct. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  deal  with  [b),  the  various  complicated 
hypotheses  of  the  evolution  of  marriage,  and  the  family  out  of 
the  herd,  as  held  by  Mr.  McLennan,  Lord  Avebury,  and  others. 
Nobody,  perhaps,  accepts  Mr.  McLennan’s  theory  of  early  female 
infanticide,  producing  polyandiy,  an  institution  of  a  relatively 
advanced  people.  Lord  Avebury  supposes  that,  while  the  women 
of  the  herd  (he  says  “  tribe  ”)  were  common,  men  made 
individual  wives  out  of  female  captives  taken  in  war.  But  their 
capture  would  be  the  act  of  the  herd  in  battle,  and,  if  men  of 
the  herd  had  no  jealousy,  why  should  they  develop  jealousy  as 
to  captive  women?  As  has  been  shown,  I  cannot,  any  more 
than  Mr.  Darwin  could,  think  of  the  nascent  man  as  a  being 
wholly  devoid  of  sexual  jealousy,  and  developing  it  the  more  in 
proportion  as  he  ceases  to  be  brutal.  I  admit,  of  course,  that 
sexual  jealousy  has  been  much  modified  among  the  Urabunna 

(1)  Mathews,  Proc.  Jour.  Royal  Society  N.S.W.,  xxxiv.,  127. 

(2)  See  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed’s  My  Australian  Girlhood,  pp.  31-32.  Similar 
statements  by  an  old  Euhlayi  tribesman.  Mrs.  Langloh  Parker,  MS. 
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by  the  pirangarn,  among  Catholic  Europeans  by  the  cicisheo 
licence,  and  how  these  things  arose  is  a  difficult  question.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  climate  and  facility  of  life  have  probably  fostered  the 
Paphian  licence  of  the  South  Pacific  Islanders,  while  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  property  have  reduced  licence  among  European  races. 

On  the  whole  then,  though  at  first  a  McLennanite,  I  am  a 
convert  to  the  Darwinian  or  gorilla  theoiy  of  the  origin  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  family — given  the  hypothesis  that  man  did  emerge 
hy  evolution  from  an  ape-like  brute.  No  theory  of  origin  beyond 
the  ken  of  historical  experience  can  be  proved.  I  only  offer  an 
hypothesis,  or  chain  of  surmises,  which  to  me  seems  to  colligate 
the  known  facts,  whereas,  to  me,  the  communal  herd  theoiy 
appears  hardly  to  be  a  consistent  theory  at  all.  Thus  Mr.  Ifowitt, 
after  various  tentative  suggestions,  despairs  of  a  theory  of  the 
origin  of  totemism ;  while  of  the  many  current  tlieories  of  the 
origin  of  totemism,  several  derive  it  from  a  condition  in  which 
male  ancestorship  prevailed  (which  is  demonstrably  absurd),  and 
none  shows  how  totemism  came  to  be  connected  with  exogamy. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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(some  opinions  of  those  who  cross  it.) 

The  passengers  on  the  Alaska  Cninniereial  steamer  were  of  half  a 
dozen  different  nationalities,  in  the  main  “a  hard  lot.” 

Yet,  since  there  were  Americans  from  many  States,  and  of 
nearly  every  trade  and  profession ;  since  there  were  British, 
French-Canadians,  Scandinavians,  a  Ilussian  priest,  and  a  Jesuit, 
Gold-saving  “  Process”  men,  Indians,  and  half-white, half-Eskinio 
traders,  it  was  a  tolerably  representative  gathering  of  the  kind  of 
people  who  most  commonly  cross  “  the  Line,”  and  to  whose  husiness 
and  bosoms  the  question  of  its  settlement  comes  home. 

In  the  two  weeks  we  all  spent  together,  covering  that  seventeen 
hundred  miles  on  the  Yukon  river,  the  traveller  least  concerned 
about  such  matters  could  not  fail  to  realise  the  important  part 
the  “  Line  ”  played  in  the  minds  of  the  more  alert  and  practical 
of  the  ship’s  company.  Men  sat  about  in  groups,  discussing 
differences  in  the  mining  laws  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boundary, 
and  the  injury  done  to  the  greatest  gold  camp  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  in  the  levying  of  ruinous  taxes,  by  a  Government  too 
far  from  the  Klondyke  to  realise  the  peculiar  conditions  it 
presents. 

That  Americans  should  vaunt  their  own  laws  might  not  carry- 
special  weight,  but  as  to  the  disastrous  effect  upon  the  Klondyke 
of  legislation  from  a  distance,  the  Canadian  testimony  was,  with¬ 
out  exception,  unanimous. 

Indeed,  misgovernment  had,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  so  dis¬ 
heartened  industry,  and  so  diverted  investment,  that  hundreds 
of  Klondykers  had  crossed  the  Line  into  the  less  rich  American 
g(ddfields,  liecausc,  on  the  British  side,  tlie  tax  levied  on  the  gross 
output  involved  a  net  loss. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  before  Lord  Minto’s 
“  great  journey,”  as  it  was  called,  had  carried  him  farther  north 
than  any  representative  of  the  English  crown  had  ever  been 
iK'forc;  proving  later  that  even  a  few  days  on  the  spot,  even  the 
cursory  glance  of  an  impartial,  if  inexpert,  eye,  may  result  in 
bettering  conditions  remote  and  complex. 

In  general  it  seemed  to  he  agreed,  that  if  there  was  too  much 
government  on  the  British  side,  there  was  too  little  on  the 
Ameriean,  with  the  result  that  the  one  country  was  curbed  and 
hampered,  the  other  lawless  and  unsafe  for  enterprise.  Alaska, 
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lacking  as  yet  the  dignity  of  Statehood,  was  not  allowed  to  govern 
herself,  and  was  too  many  thousand  miles  from  Washington  for 
Washington  to  be  able  adequately  to  meet  her  needs.  Yet  the 
frequent  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  self-constituted  tribunals 
of  Alaskan  Mining  Law  was  held  to  be  less  oppressive  than  the 
rule  of  corrupt  officials  coming  from  “  the  outside  ”  to  batten  on 
the  Klondyke;  less  damaging  to  general  prosperity  than  the  lc\’y 
of  a  crushing  tax  emanating  from  the  same  source. 

Since,  as  well  as  before  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies 
from  the  Mother-country,  there  has  been  no  greater  stumbling- 
block,  apparently,  in  the  way  of  successful  government,  than  this 
insistence  upon  managing  distant  matters  at  arm’s  length.  Indeed, 
no  arm  is  long  enough  for  such  undertaking — it  has  to  be  eked 
out  by  a  false  arm,  a  wooden  extension,  utterly  insensitive, 
unable  to  report  truly  that  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

But  one  who,  like  the  man  in  the  Apocrypha,  travels  through 
strange  countries,  and  tries  the  good  and  the  evil  among  men, 
takes  comfort,  thinking  it  perhaps  to  the  eternal  credit  of 
humanity  that  it  cannot  be  wisely  governed  or  even  comprehended 
from  afar;  since  every  community  must  needs  have  its  own 
problems,  growing  out  of  its  own  conditions,  just  as  every  soul  has. 

It  would  seem  as  if  those  troubles  in  the  world,  which  the 
passion  for  expansion  has  emphasised,  have  arisen  out  of  the 
illusion  of  centrality.  It  is  the  same  old  childish  notion,  moderns 
smile  at  in  Herodotus,  who  was  sure  that  Greeee  enjoyed  a  climate 
more  excellently  tempered  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
“  because  of  Greece’s  central  location,  equally  distant  from  all 
the  extremities  of  the  earth  ” — the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  in  fact, 
just  as  lesser  men  have  as  devoutly  believed  of  “lesser  places.” 

Yet,  in  bondage  still  to  the  old  limitation  of  outlook,  men  at 
Westminster  and  at  Washington,  ignorant  of  all  but  “hearsay” 
concerning  the  conditions  they  would  meet,  insular  even  at  inland 
Ottawa,  are  making  laws  for  lands  and  people,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  laws  that  oppress  and  depopulate  the  countries  which  the 
central  government  has  undeidaken  to  protect  and  serve. 

The  Home  Ilule  of  dependencies,  the  autonomy  of  Colonies,  is 
still  a  right  denied  or  a  necessity  grudgingly  given  in  to,  and  in 
the  old  world,  belief  that  matters  of  real  importance  begin  or  end 
in  Capitals — this  belief  abides. 

That  there  is  a  fountain-head  of  Honour;  that  Justice  can  be 
meted  only  in  one  place;  that  some  one  particular  spot  is  “holy 
ground  ”  where  men  must  needs  (metaphorically)  put  their  shoes 
from  off  their  feet,  and  walk  reverent,  receptive — these  super¬ 
stitions  die  as  hard  as  though  the  world  had  not  been  taught  that 
any  spot  is  holy  ground  where  men  labour,  suffer  and  die ;  honour 
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is  in  any  place  where  there  is  one  to  “hold  up  shaking  hands  in 
the  fire,  and  humanly  contend  for  glory.” 

Passing  over  the  eft'ectual  spell  cast  upon  the  East  hy  her  Holy 
Cities,  one  finds  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  old  illusion 
presented  hy  the  French,  for  whom  all  the  world  is  provincial,  and 
Paris  is  The  Capital.  Art,  Science,  Law,  Learning,  Manners — 
they  are  here,  and  nowhere  else. 

Even  the  wider-minded  Englisli  fall  readily  under  the  influence 
of  an  ancient  metropolitan  authority.  It  is  one  of  the  hall-marks 
of  the  old  order.  In  the  New  World  there  will  never  be  any 
such  centralisation  as  went  to  the  making  of  London,  Paris, 
Pome — and  the  fact  has  its  significance. 

The  mdde-sounding  phrase,  that  went  so  majestic  once,  “  a  man 
of  the  world,”  has  come  to  ring  ironic;  for  we  know  it  may  mean 
only  one  who  frequents  certain  streets,  belongs  to  certain  clubs, 
takes  part  in  certain  games  and  ceremonies.  Yet  neither  the 
clubmen  of  St.  James’s  nor  the  wiseacres  of  Washington,  nor  those 
who  sit  in  judgment  at  Westminster  and  Ottawa — if  they  stay 
in  their  Capital  and  mei-ely  talk  about  distant  affairs — they  are 
not  men  of  the  Great  World  that  they  presume  to  lay  down  laws 
for. 

If  any  need  he  well  understood,  if  any  place  bo  wisely  governed, 
it  will  he  done  hy  men,  a  part  of  whose  life  tlie  problem  is. 

The  centre  of  the  TJniverse  is  that  spot  whereon  my  feet  are 
planted.  If  you  would  know  what  it  is  like,  come  stand  beside  me. 

«  «  »  ^ 

So,  in  effect,  the  peoples  everywhere  are  saying,  and  so  on  boaid 
the  Yukon  steamer. 

Even  to  a  traveller  who  should  know  nothing  of  the  importance, 
or  the  difficulty  of  the  question  of  the  Alaskan  Poundary,  the 
crude  opinions  expressed  on  the  ship  could  not  have  been  without 
interest.  For  here  were  men  little  concerned,  you  would  say,  for 
things  other  than  entirely  material  and  strictly  personal;  yet 
their  ready  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  Unseen  was  as  com¬ 
plete  as  could  be  among  that  other  class  called  educated.  Hardly 
a  man  on  the  boat  but  was  journeying  in  quest  of  a  quite  tangible 
good — a  thing  verifiable  by  eye  and  hand,  a  substance  which  men 
who  disagree  about  everything  else,  have  agreed  the  world  over  to 
count  as  Value. 

Yet  with  the  invisible  “  Line  ”  that  divides  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  from  that  of  British  North  America,  many  of 
these  Klondykers  had  been  occupied  ever  since  their  ship  had 
swung  them  inside  the  Arctic  Circle.  Why  ? 

Why  should  Ike  Craddock,  whose  chronic  incredulity  in  the 
fori'u  of  “Y’ve  got  to  s]tow  me!  I’m  from  Missouri,”  had  scut 
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that  saying,  as  ciystallised  shrewdness,  on  its  long  journey  over 
the  entire  American  continent — why  should  old  Ike  be  concerned 
about  this  Line,  that  could  by  no  possibility  be  sliown,  even  to  a 
hawk-eyed  Missourian?  It  was  not  a  ouestiou  of  duties,  but  a 
(piestion  as  to  whether  that  Line  was  in  its  riglit  place.  And 
there  were  grave  doubts. 

“  It  isn’t  about  this  part  of  the  Iloundary  there'll  lx*  any 
trouble,”  said  a  Dominion  surveyor,  wagging  his  head  wisely. 

“  Where  does  the  trouble  come  in,  then  ?  ” 

“Why,  anywhere,  from  Mount  8t.  Elias  to  the  5Gth  degree  N. 
Latitude.” 

A  Nebraska  prospector  got  out  his  tattered  map,  and  the  men 
crowded  round.  Eor,  in  green,  Ilugg’s  Gold  Fields  gave  the 
Official  boundary,  as  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  in  red  the 
Canadian  claim. 

“Why  is  the  Line  more  important  when  it  goes  crossin’ 
glayshers  and  frozen  bays,  than  up  here,  where  it  crosses  g(dd?” 
the  prospector  demanded  of  the  surveyor. 

“A  line  over  a  bay  crosses  gold  -if  it’s  a  good  sea-port.  We 
want  Pyramid  Harbour.” 

“The  British?  oh,  ay  !  They’re  grahnd  at  wantin’  things,’’  said 
a  naturalised  son  of  America. 

“Well,  you  don’t  need  Pyramid.  But  we  -  why  all  the  trade  of 
the  Great  North- AVest  depends  on  it.  By  George,  we’ve  got  to 
have  one  port !  ” 

“  Oh,  we’ll  let  you  into  ourn  fur  a  consideration,”  said  Ike. 
Wliich  really  wasn’t  worth  answtuing. 

Tlie  surveyor  went  on  with  magnanimity:  “The  Canadians 
don’t  want  any  row  over  the  matter.  We’re  willing  to  arbitrate. 

We’ve  agreed  to  give  up  our  claim  to  Skaguay  and  Dyea - -  ” 

A  shout  of  laughter. 

“  Now,  that’s  just  chuckin’  yer  things  round.’’ 

“ — though  they’re  really  on  British  territ’ry.” 

“Well,  m’son,  I  don’t  blame  yer  for  giviu’  them  ports  up. 
yer  wouldn’t  have  found  ’em  healthy.” 

“  -on  condition  that  we  get  Pyramid  Harbour.  And  if  you 
Americans  won’t  arbitrate  the  (piestion,  it’s  only  because  you  know 
tliat  any  fair  tribunal  will  decide  against  you.” 

“  Don’  know  ’bout  that — luit  I  kin  see  how  the  Klondyke  set 
you  all  tigurin’  on  what  y’  can  make  out  of  tlie  frozen  North.” 

“  It’s  on  record  that  the  Canadians  made  the  claim  before  the 
Klondyke  was  dreamed  of.” 

“  That’s  right !  ” 

“  You  Americans  only  thought  of  contesting  it,  since  the  gold 
craze.” 
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“  That’s  right,”  repeated  Judge  Amos  P.  Churchill,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

His  fellow-compatriots  stared.  Was  it  possible  America  was 
wrong  about  this?  America  wrong?  Perish  the  thought! 

“There’s  no  doubt,  the  Boundary,  down  by  the  sea-ports,  has 
been  juggled  with,”  the  Judge  went  on.  “  It  used  to  be  nothing 
but  a  question  of  getting  round  both  Governments  with  the  Indian 
liquor  trade.  That  was  the  ‘principal  industry’  some  years 
back,  and  it  was  convenient  to  everybody  to  shift  the  Customs 
House  now  and  then.  Both  sides  made  money  out  of  the  duties 
by  flim-flamming  about  the  Boundary.  The  Canadians  didn’t 
mind  so  long  as  the  Line  was  pushed  towards  the  coast - ” 

“Bight!  if  yer  British  bulldawg  lets  go,  it’s  cause  gittin’  a 
bigger  bite  is  a  safe  proposition.” 

“Nop!  The  dawg  was  Yankee  every  time.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  peace-making  Judge,  “there  weren’t  any  of 
them  so  much  Americans  or  Canadians,  as  just  Whiskcymen. 
Thev  didn’t  care  a  cuss  where  the  Boundary  was,  just  so  it  was — 
convenient.” 

“  Gosh  !  ”  broke  out  with  ecstasy  an  old-timer,  silent  until  now, 
“  them’s  was  days !  Many’s  the  bar’l  of  mm  I  seen  started  at 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  rolled  plumb  to  the  bottom.  Saved  packin’ 
it — and  saved — other  things.  Yes,  they  moved  the  Line  round 
right  smart.” 

“  Oh,”  laughed  the  Judge,  “  you  helped,  did  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  take  none  o’  th’  credit  m’self,”  said  the  old-timer, 
nKMlestly.  “  I  was  only  a  prospector.  My  brother-in-law  was 
Customs  collector  fur  twenty  year.” 

“  Where  ?  ”  The  Nebraska  man  presented  the  map. 

“  Bound  here,”  says  the  wary  old-timer,  smudging  with  a  square 
finger  the  head  waters  of  a  great  inlet.  “  I  used  to  come  back 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  got  so’s  I  didn’t  rightly  know  where 
to  find  my  brother-in-law.  The  Boundary  was  that  oncertain.” 

The  young  surveyor  explained  his  views  upon  the  Bussian 
treaty,  how  it  was  never  meant  to  carry  the  Boundaiy  far  round 
the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  but  was  plainly  designed  to  cross  tlie 
Canal  from  the  mountain-tops  on  one  side  to  the  mountain-tops 
on  the  other,  leaving - 

“Look  here,  it’s  fellows  like  you  that  makes  the  trouble — 
drorin’  lines  on  the  air.  When  the  Boossians  wanted  a  line,  they 
didn’t  leave  it  to  no  young  nob  with  a  spy-glass  and  a  transit. 
They  made  it  so  plain,  a  blind  man  could  feel  it,  seein’  as  he 
couldn’t  see.” 

“  What  makes  you  think  the  Bussians  marked  that  part  of  the 
Boundary?”  asked  Judge  Amos  P.  Churchill. 
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“Think?  I  seen  it.” 

“  Seen  what  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  piles  o’  stones — reg’lar  intervals.  Them  stone-heaps 
is  there  to-day — sort  o’  fell  down  and  growed  over,  but  they’re 
there,  and  they  ain’t  anywhere  near  this  yer  British  official 
Boundary.” 

“He’s  a  Hatter,”  mocked  the  young  surveyor,  borrowing  the 
Yukon  charge  of  lunacy. 

“  Makes  yer  kind  o’  wonder  who  the  Klondyke  belongs  to.” 

“No,  it  don’t,”  returned  the  surveyor  very  scornfully;  “can’t 
you  understand  this  part  of  the  Boundary  up  here  isn’t  a  matter 
of  guess-work  or  of  interpreting  a  Russian  treaty,  but  of  pure 
mathematics.” 

“  Hull !  ”  says  old  Ike,  not  to  be  intimidated.  “  Guess  all 
measurin’  sets  out  to  be  mathematics.  But  some  of  it’s  ‘  pure  ’  and 
some’s  considerable  adulterated.” 

“The  141st  meridian  is  the  Boundary  up  here,”  said  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  conclusively. 

“Then  all  I  got  to  say  is,  the  breed  o’  meridians  up  here  is  as 
oneasy  as  eels.  Fifty  year  ago,  this  one  you’re  so  stuck  on, 
wiggled  itself  into  Alaska,  and  wiggled  and  wiggled  till  it  got 
itself  on  the  other  side  of  Fort  Yukon.  Now,  didn’t  it?” 

The  surveyor  believed  that  was  the  case.  There  had  been  “  an 

early  error  in  the  astronomical  observation - ” 

A  roar  went  up  at  what  wms  considered  elaborate  euphemism. 
“Well,  them  Hudson  Bay  fellers”-  Ike  stopped  whittling  long 
enough  to  see  he  had  “  nailed  ”  his  audience — “  they  was  jest  like 
this  surveyin’  chap.  They’d  a-follered  a  meridian  anywheres ! 
So  they  set  up  a  tradin’  post  at  Fort  Yukon — in  Roossian  days — 
and  went  on  fur  dost  on  a  quarter  of  a  century  doin’  a  roarin’ 
business  in  furs.” 

“On  our  ground?”  asked  a  horrified  patriot,  throwing  out  his 
thin  American  chest. 

“Our’n  by  then.  But  Uncle  Sam  ain’t  to  be  hoo-dooed  by  no 
meridian.  Wakes  up  one  mornin’,  does  the  ’rithm’tic  over,  and 
does  it  diiferent — finds  the  Britisher  has  jest  natchrally  hogged 
the  best  of  the  Indian  trade,  only  it  w'arn’t  his’n.  So :  ‘  Git  a 
move  on,  will  yer,’  says  Uncle  Sam,  ‘  and  keep  on  yer  own  side.’ 
Well,  them  Hudson  Bay  fellers,  quite  innercent,  sets  down  to 
figure  agin  on  that  meridian,  and  fust  thing  they  knew  it  wasn’t 
nowhere  near  Fort  Yukon,  but  up  the  Porkypine  River.  So  they 
picked  up  their  outfit  and  follered  after  the  meridian.  Built 
Rampart  House  up  yonder,  and  stayed  there  twenty  year,  till 
they’d  cleaned  up  all  the  best  furs.  By  that  time  T^ncle  Sam  ’d 
got  round  to  another  bout  o’  ’rithm’tic,  and  found  them  Britishers 
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was  still  oil  our  ground !  So  he  says,  pretty  loud  this  time :  — 

‘  Git  up  an’  git,’  says  ’e — and  they  got.” 

“  It’s  a  lot  easier  to  laugh  than  to  take  a  correct  observation  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  Ogilvie ’d  tell  you  the  best  he  can  say  of  your 
American  surveyors  is  not  that  sometimes  they’re  wrong,  but  that 
sometimes  they’re  right.” 

“Who’s  Ogilvie?” 

“  Astronomer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dominion  Land 
Surveyor  and - ” 

But  the  others  were  saying  to  Ike:  “Well,  what  did  they  do 
next,  them  Britishers?” 

“Oh,  they  wasn’t  discouraged.  They  hung  on  to  that  there 
meridian.  Yep !  Carried  it  down  past  Seventy-mile  Creek,  and 
dropped  it  quite  convenient,  so’s  to  leave  the  Forty-mile  diggin’s 
on  their  side.” 

“  Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  George  Washington  Perkins 
excitedly.  “  I  heard — down  in  the  States,  that  this  present  Line 
is  just  another  of  their  dodges  and  the  Klondyke  really  belongs  to 
America.” 

“Well,  if  it  does,  our  Senator  from  California  is  goin’  to  see 
about  it.  lie  was  sayin’  about  this  Pyramid  Harbour  question, 
sayin’  he’d  die  sooner’n  yield  an  inch  of  free  American  soil  to 
Great  Britain.” 

“Hear  that?” 

“  Hooray !  ” 

“  That’s  the  kind  !  ” 

“  Oh,  it’ll  come  out  all  right,”  said  another  Californian.  “Both 
sides  have  been  having  new  surveys  made,  and  the  United  States 
Government’s  goin’  to  send  up  a  special  Commission.” 

“Well,  sir,”  says  old  Ike,  solemnly,  “when  that  Commission 
conies  here  we’ll  talk  to  it  like  a  father.” 

“But  if  your  Commission  finds  you’re  wrong?”  demands  the 
Dominion  surveyor. 

“  But  we’re  not  wrong.” 

“  But  if  you  were  would  they  say  so?” 

“  Look  here  I  You  Caiunla  folks  ain’t  goin’  to  get  no  harbours 
out  of  us.” 

“  Any  man  in  public  life,”  observes  a  lawyer  from  Ohio,  “  who’d 
agree  to  ceding  to  the  British  half-a-foot  of  American  soil,  well, 
sir,  he’d  find  he’d  committed  official  suicide.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.  Old  Ike  brushed  the  shavings 
off  his  knee.  “  Y^ou  mark  my  words,”  says  he,  “  if  our  side  drives 
a  stiff  bargain  in  this  Boundary  business,  it  won’t  be  because  we 
hate  the  British,  nor  altogether  because  we’re  jest  natchral-born 
hogs;  it’ll  be  because  the  British  have  known  enough  ’rithm’tic 
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from  way  back  to  make  all  the  mistakes  on  one  side  of  the 
Line.” 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  a  voice  pitched  shrill : 

“The  Canadians  are  just  stavin’  oft“  the  next  ’rithm’tic  party  till 
the  Klondyke  gold’s  cleaned  up;  then  they’ll  take  up  that  there 
meridian  and  move  on.” 

“Anyhow,  we’re  goin’  to  help  ’em  with  their  cleanin’,”  said 
old  Ike,  cheerfully. 

“  Yes,”  growled  the  Nebraska  man,  “  and  help  ’em  turn  over 
the  lion’s  share  to  the  Canadian  Government,  in  their  damned 
royalty  tax.” 

“  Seems  to  suit  you !  ”  laughed  the  Canadian.  “  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  people  in  the  Klondyke  at  this  minute  are  Americans 
— all  keen  as  razors  for  a  chance  to  do  just  that  thing.” 

“Yes,”  sighed  George  Washington  Perkins,  “that’s  what  I  hear. 
American  enterprise  opens  up  the  countiy,  and  the  Britisher  takes 
the  gate-money.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  says  the  man  from  Missouri,  “  we’ll  take  care  of  the 
gate-money  at  Pyramid  Harbour.” 

Elizabeth  Robins. 
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It  must  be  tolerably  clear,  even  to  its  most  cordial  supporters, 
that  there  will  be  no  educational  peace  so  long  as  the  Education 
Act  of  1902  remains  in  its  present  form  upon  the  Statute  Book. 
The  best  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  say  for  it  is  this; — “The 
Act  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it  is  then  found  that  it 
produces  evils  which  its  opponents  attribute  to  it  the  demand  for 
amendment  will  deserve  favourable  consideration”  (September 
25th).  All  over  the  country  the  tide  of  hostility  against  the  Act 
continues  to  rise:  the  greater  part  of  Wales  is  in  open  revolt: 
the  “  Passive  Pesisters  ”  now  number  some  50,000  persons :  and  in 
many  a  remote  village  where  harmony  previously  reigned — ^born 
probably  of  pure  indifference — there  is  now  all  sorts  of  acute 
trouble  about  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction,  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  so  on. 

Meantime,  the  opportunity  of  a  generation  of  school  children 
is  slipping  away.  To-morrow  they  will  have  entered  upon  life 
charged  with  the  stewardship  of  the  British  heritage.  To  me  the 
problem  of  their  equipment  is  of  far  greater  national  moment 
than  even  questions  of  fiscal  policy.  Why?  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Balfour  will  insist  that  the  marvellous  increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  trade,  especially  of  the  States  and  of  Germany, 
during  recent  years,  has  been  due  to  the  protection  of  home 
industries  by  tariff  ramparts.  But  that  is  not  the  reason  given 
by  H.^r.  Consuls  in  their  reports  year  by  year.  I  take  up  one 
at  random  and  read: — '‘The  great  success  which  has  attended 
German  trade  since  1878,  but  more  especially  during  the  last 
ten  years  ...  is  due  to  the  high  state  of  general  education 
that  Grermany  has  enjoyed  many  years,  and  which  was  formerly 
lacking,  and  is  even  now  lacking  in  several  essential  points  in 
Great  Britain.”  I  leave  the  field  of  commerce  and  turn  to  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  here  that  the  Protectionist  makes  the  strongest 
claim  to  be  heard.  Biit  what  again  is  the  answer?  I  read  from 
the  Report  of  the  Dublin  1896  “  Recess  Committee  ” — a  body  of 
patriotic  Irishmen,  who  gave  their  well-earned  holiday  to  a  pains¬ 
taking  consideration  of  the  economical  conditions  of  Ireland  with 
especial  reference  to  the  problem  of  agricultural  distress: — “The 
chief  reason  for  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark  is  the  education  of  the  people 
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in  all  technical  knowledge  pertaining  to  their  industries.”  They 
found,  further,  that  everywhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is 
an  accepted  axiom  “  that  technical  knowledge  and  the  general 
enlightenment  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  levers  of  progress.” 

What  does  it  all  come  to  then?  Fiscal  changes  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  British 
people.  But  there  is  a  previous  question.  And  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment  of  the  unit.  If  we  recline  on  banks  of 
asphodel  and  look  to  Protected  industries  to  stand  between  us  and 
commercial  disaster  we  shall  go  down.  We  are  a  small  people 
and  must  make  up  for  the  smallness  of  our  numbers  by  the  higher 
efficiency  of  the  individual.  Tariffs  alone  will  not  save  us;  for 
the  teacher  is  the  only  successful  agent-in-advance  for  the  trader. 
Our  people,  endowed  as  they  are  with  great  natural  gifts  of 
endurance,  enterprise,  pluck,  and  industry,  can,  if  their  equip¬ 
ment  be  effective,  become  the  captains  of  industry  and  the  master 
craftsmen  of  commerce  all  the  world  over.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  are  joints  in  the  armour  of  their  equipment  no  amount  of 
fiscal  juggling  will  save  them  from  being  ruthlessly  dropped  by 
a  relentless  competition  into  being  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water  for  their  more  highly  trained  competitors. 
That  is  why  I  wring  my  hands  in  despair  while  Chapel  belabours 
Church,  while  Radical  pulverises  Tory,  and  while  School  Board 
member  falls  upon  County  Councillor  over  this  hopeless  education 
controversy.  The  national  loss  involved  in  the  continuance  of  the 
squabble  would  instantly — were  it  appreciated  of  the  working 
classes  themselves — compel  a  cessation  of  hostilities  so  that  we 
might  get  on  at  once  with  the  perfection  of  this  communally  vital 
line  of  national  defence. 

Now  let  me  endeavour  to  state  and  examine  the  matters  at 
issue  between  the  two  conflicting  bodies  in  this  deplorable  con¬ 
troversy.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  three,  and  three  only.  The 
Liberals  and  Progressives  take  vehement  objection  to  three  car¬ 
dinal  features  of  last  year’s  Act.  They  object :  — 

(1)  To  the  scheme  of  the  Act  for  the  Local  Government 
of  Education. 

(2)  To  the  terms  upon  which  the  Denominational  Schools 
have  been  placed  upon  the  local  rates  for  their  mainten¬ 
ance;  and 

(3)  To  the  perpetuation  of  a  Denominational  Religious 
Test  upon  the  Head  Teachers  of  the  20,000  Denominational 
School  Departments  now  and  hereafter  to  be  maintained 
out  of  funds  drawn  exclusively  from  the  public  purse. 
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The  Church  and  Conservative  Party  takes,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  following  view  on  these  three  issues:  — 

(1)  As  to  the  local  government  of  education,  they  object 
to  the  election  of  a  body  ad  hoc  for  the  local  administra¬ 
tion  of  education.  They  say  that  the  control  of  education 
should  be  municipalised.  It  is  their  contention  that  last 
year’s  Act,  by  destroying  the  School  Boards  and  by  hand¬ 
ing  the  work  of  education  to  the  Municipal  Councils,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  distinct  reform. 

(2)  As  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  Denominational 
Schools  have  been  placed  upon  the  rates  probably  the  bulk 
of  the  more  enlightened  Churchmen  and  Conservatives 
would  agree  that  the  scheme  of  last  year’s  Act  is  not  a 
final  settlement.  They  would  argue  that  it  was  the  only 
thing  possible  at  the  moment;  but  that,  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  says,  if  it  be  found  to  be  unfair  “the  demand  for 
amendment  will  deserve  favourable  consideration.”  Prob¬ 
ably,  too,  they  would  be  found  to  be  ready  for  full  and 
complete  public  control  if  that  could  be  so  devised  as  to 
be  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  Denominational  Reli¬ 
gious  Teaching  to  the  children  of  parents  demanding  the 
same  :  and 

(3)  As  to  the  Denominational  Religious  Test  for  Head 
Teachers,  they  would  probably  insist  upon  this  if  these 
teachers  are  to  give  Denominational  Religious  Teaching, 
but  would  probably  close  with  an  offer  to  allow  that  teach¬ 
ing  to  be  given  by  denominational  volunteers  whom  they 
would  be  prepared  to  send  into  the  schools. 

This  then,  I  think,  is  a  fair  summary  in  short  of  the  views 
of  the  contending  parties  upon  the  three  main  points  at  issue. 
The  question  is:  Can  these  views  be  reconciled?  For  myself  I 
have  never  doubted  it.  But  the  settlement  must  be  a  settlement 
by  agreement.  It  was  the  conspicuous  recognition  of  this  fact  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  that  made  the  Act  of  1870  possible.  It  was 
the  equally  conspicuous  disregard  of  this  fact  last  year  that  has 
been  responsible  for  the  educational  battles  of  the  last  eighteen 
months.  The  Liberal  Party  has  pledged  itself  through  Earl 
Spencer  in  August  last,  and  through  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
within  the  past  few  days,  to  tackle  the  amendment  of  the  Act  of 
last  year  as  one  of  its  earliest  efforts  when  and  if  returned  to 
power.  For  the  sake  of  a  prompt  solution  of  the  problem — if  for 
no  other  reason — it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  policy  of 
a  settlement  by  agreement  will  be  sincerely  attempted.  It  is  with 
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the  view  to  securing  that  this  shall  be  so  that  I  venture  to  suggest 
the  following  outlines  of  a  settlement :  — 

I. — AS  TO  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Here  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  Pai’ty  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
Boards  of  Education  administrating  suitable  areas  and  elected 
directly  and  exclusively  for  educational  purposes.  As  against  this 
the  Unionist  Party  favours  the  transference  of  the  control  of 
education  to  the  Municipal  Councils.  After  all  the  difference 
between  the  Parties  is  one  of  form  rather  than  substance.  We 
Liberals  think  that  last  year’s  Act  should  have  left  the  great 
County  Borough  School  Boards  in  existence,  investing  them  with 
such  further  powers  as  would  have  enabled  them  each  to  take  over 
the  control  of  all  the  public  education  within  its  area.  We  think 
it  should  have  amalgamated  the  smaller  boards  and  created, 
where  they  did  not  already  exist.  School  Boards  administering 
appropriately  large  areas,  so  that  the  whole  eountiy  might  have 
been  covered  with  effective  Boards  of  Education  directly  elected 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  educational  administration  alone.  That 
is  our  ideal ;  and  without  a  doubt,  if  ever  the  present  or  any  other 
Government  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  of  education  in  Scotland  it  will  have  to  solve  that  problem 
along  these  lines.  In  England,  however,  the  School  Boards  have 
gone ;  and  for  good  or  evil,  the  policy  of  “  municipalisation  ”  has 
been  initiated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  anti-demo¬ 
cratic  in  giving  the  control  of  education  to  the  Municipal  Councils. 
It  was  the  scheme  laid  down  in  the  original  form  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
Bill  of  1870,  as  adopted  by  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  of  that  day. 
(The  ad  hoc  local  authority,  known  to  us  as  the  School  Board,  was 
the  result  of  an  amendment  in  Committee,  which  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Tory  Party  gleefully  supported!  Tempora  viutantur,  et 
nos  mutainur  in  illis.)  Given  that  your  Municipal  Council  is 
not  already  overfull  of  public  work,  there  is  no  very  serious  reason 
why  you  should  not  bring  the  problem  of  local  public  education 
into  the  general  field  of  municipal  concern  and  activity.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  greater  Municipal  Councils  at  any  rate 
already  have  too  much  to  do.  And  if  you  superadd  the  work  of 
educational  control — a  task  which  will  at  once  double  the  labours 
and  responsibility  of  any  council — ^you  are  confronted  with  this 
dilemma :  either  some  portion  of  the  municipal  work  will  be 
shirked,  or  you  will  have  to  call  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
persons  not  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  in  order  to  help  the 
elected  councillors  to  overtake  and  accomplish  their  duties.  The 
Act  of  last  year  chose  the  latter  course.  Nominally,  it  made  the 
Municipal  Council  the  Education  Authority;  but  it  was  at  once 
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compelled  to  transfer  the  real  work  of  administration  to  an  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee,  only  a  bare  majority  of  which  need  be  members 
of  the  Municipal  Council !  Of  course  we  cannot  have  this  because 
it  violates  a  definite  principle  of  democratic  local  government. 
We  must  have  these  great  public  administrations  in  the  hands  of 
persons  directly  responsible  to  the  ratepayers.  It  is  idle  to  say, 

“  Yes,  but  the  Municipal  Council,  having  the  control  of  the  purse, 
really  controls  every  act  of  its  Education  Committee.  The  more 
so  since  all  its  enactments  are  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
parent  Council.”  No  doubt;  but  in  the  congestion  of  public  work 
committee  reports  have  a  knack  of  slipping  through  suh  silentio, 
or,  at  any  rate,  most  perfunctorily.  If  this  be  doubted  it  would 
be  well  to  ascertain  the  average  number  of  minutes  spent  on  each 
occasion  by  the  London  County  Council  over  the  periodical  reports 
of  its  Technical  Education  Committee — a  committee  which  spends 
£200,000  a  year,  and  fifteen  of  whose  thirty-five  members  are 
“  co-opted  ”  outsiders.  Given  that  the  members  of  the  Education 
Committee  are  all  elected  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  a 
summary  reception  for  its  report  at  the  Council  meeting  does  not 
so  much  matter;  but  it  raises  a  grave  issue  when,  as  may  easily 
be  the  case  under  last  year’s  Act,  the  great  bulk  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  submitted  have  been  arrived  at  in  meetings  of  the 
Education  Committee  at  which  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
were  non-representative  outsiders.  Take  the  case  of  London.  The 
L.C.C.  is  to  be  its  Education  Authority  acting  through  an  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  That  committee  will  have  to  consist  of  at  least 
seventy-five  members.  A  majority  of  these  will  have  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  L.C.C.  Therefore  the  L.C.C.  will  have  to  tell  off  about 
forty  of  its  members  for  the  extremely  exacting  and  onerous  work 
of  membership  of  the  London  Education  Board.  These  gentlemen 
will  daily  receive  innumerable  Committee  and  Sub-Committee 
Agendas  calling  them  in  two  directions.  One  set  will  call  them 
to  the  L.C.C.  and  Spring  Gardens,  the  other  will  call  them  to 
the  London  Education  Committee  at  the  Victoria  Embankment. 
They  cannot  be  in  both  places.  They  will  probably  turn  to  their 
old  love  and  purely  municipal  administration.  Hence  the  daily 
administration  of  some  four  millions  of  public  money,  the  care 
of  some  2,000  school  departments,  and  the  supervision  of  the  work 
of  some  1,000,000  pupils  and  students  will  fall  mainly  into  the 
hands  of  some  thirty-five  non-elected  “  outsiders,”  and  of  the  paid 
officials.  That  prospect  Progressives  cannot  contemplate  with 
anything  but  the  liveliest  hostility. 

What  is  my  proposal  for  a  settlement  by  agreement?  To  ask 
for  the  revival  of  the  ad  hoc  body  pure  and  simple  would  mean 
a  prolonged  wrangle.  If  it  were  strong  enough  to  fight  the  com- 
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bined  Unionist  and  Irish  Parties,  the  Liberal  Party  could  no 
doubt  revive  the  great  School  Boards,  and  cover  the  whole  country 
with  similar  administrative  bodies.  But  there  is  another  way,  and 
one  that  ought  to  commend  itself  to  men  of  all  parties.  That 
way  is  to  leave  the  Municipal  Councils  in  possession  as  the 
Education  Authorities,  taking  care  that  the  Education  Committees 
in  each  case  shall  be  composed — save  only  as  to  a  small  margin 
of  expert  co-optation — entirely  of  members  of  the  Councils  them¬ 
selves.  This  would  mean  the  due  augmentation  of  the  membership 
of  each  Municipal  Council.  In  London  it  would  mean  the  election 
of  three  County  Councillors,  instead  of  as  at  present  two,  for 
each  of  the  58  County  Council  areas.  Supposing  it  should  be 
understood  that  such  a  policy  would  be  acquiesced  in  by  represen¬ 
tative  Liberals,  would  it  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Unionist 
Party  to  close  with  their  adversary  whilst  they  are  in  the  way 
with  them? 

II. — RATE-AID  .\ND  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONTROL. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  acute  issues,  the  terms 
under  which  the  Denominational  Schools  have  been  put  upon 
the  rates.  Up  to  the  Act  of  last  year,  half  the  working-class 
children  of  England  and  Wales  attended  “Board”  Schools,  half 
“  Voluntary  ”  Schools.  Broadly  the  differences  between  the  two 
systems  were  three.  There  was  a  difference  in  the  system  of 
management,  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction, 
and  a  difference  in  the  sources  of  finance.  It  is  with  the  third  of 
these  differences  I  am  now  dealing.  Both  “  Board  ”  and 
“  Voluntary  ”  Schools  received  part  of  their  income  from 
“  Government  grants  ” ;  by  way  of  supplemental  aid  they  had  to 
look  to  the  locality.  In  the  “  Board  ”  Schools'  this  very  necessary 
local  supplemental  income  was  drawn  from  the  public  rates.  The 
“Voluntary”  Schools  were  not  allowed  recourse  to  the  rates; 
they  had  to  make  up  their  local  income  as  best  they  could  from 
voluntary  contributions.  Of  course  this  represented  a  hopeless 
anachronism,  and — having  regard  to  the  fact  that  half  the 
working-class  children,  of  the  country  were  in  attendance  at  these 
“Voluntary”  Schools — nationally  a  very  dangerous  one  to  boot. 
What  it  meant  is  shown  in  this,  that  whilst  both  “  Board  ”  and 
“Voluntary”  Schools  received  last  year  pretty  much  the  same 
amounts  per  child  by  way  of  Government  grants,  the  “Board” 
School  child  had  expended  upon  it  during  the  year  a  further  sum 
of  29s.  5d.,  drawn  from  the  local  rates,  and  the  “  Voluntary  ” 
School  child  the  miserable  sum  of  6s.  lOd.,  collected  by  way  of 
voluntary  contributions.  The  gross  result,  taking  income  from 
all  sources,  showed  that  the  “  Board  ”  School  child  had  spent  upon 
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it  last  year,  60s.  9d.,  and  the  “Voluntary  ”  School  child  45s.  5d. 
Clearly  this  could  not  continue.  The  education  of  the  working, 
man’s  child  attending  the  “  Voluntary  ”  School  is  as  much  a  matter 
of  national  concern  as  the  education  of  that  other  working-man’s 
child  attending  the  “  Board  ”  School.  Therefore  the  Government 
gave  us  the  Act  of  1902,  the  real  purpose  of  which,  if  honestly 
stated,  was  to  put  the  “  Voluntary  ”  or  “  Denominational  ”  Schools 
upon  the  firm  financial  basis  of  becoming,  like  the  “  Board  ” 
Schools,  the  recipients  of  public  aid  from  both  rates  as  well  as 
taxes.  As  a  Progressive,  I  make  no  manner  of  complaint  about 
this.  I  rejoice  that  once  for  all  the  policy  of  maintaining  public 
elementary  education  in  any  degree  at  the  hands  of  charity  has 
disappeared.  The  Act  of  1902  may  be  turned  inside  out ;  but  the 
voluntary  contribution  makeshift — with  its  starved  schools,  its 
unteachably  large  classes,  its  dilapidated  buildings,  and  its  ill- 
qualified  teachers — has  gone  for  ever.  (I  would  rather,  of  course, 
have  seen  the  great  bulk  of  the  cost  thrown  on  the  Exchequer, 
leaving  only  a  margin  for  the  local  rates;  but,  at  any  rate,  so  far 
so  good.) 

Now  I  imagine  there  is  not  a  Liberal  in  the  land  who  will  not 
hail,  with  the  same  satisfaction  as  that  which  I  express,  the 
admission  of  the  principle  that  public  elementary  education  must 
be  a  public  charge.  But  the  terms  upon  which  the  public  purse  is 
requisitioned  must  be  fair.  Now  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  last  year 
are  grossly  unfair.  The  yearly  educational  maintenance  of  each 
child  in  the  Denominational  Schools  (“  Non-Provided  ’’  schools,  as 
the  Act  calls  them),  of  the  future,  will  come  out  at  about  60s. 
Uf  that  sum  the  Denominationalists  will,  under  the  Act,  provide, 
as  their  part  of  the  upkeep  of  their  own  school  buildings,  a  sum 
that  will  come  out  at  about  equal  to  2s.  per  child  of  the  children 
being  maintained  in  the  Denominational  Schools.  The  yearly  value 
of  the  school  premises  which  the  trustees  will,  under  the  Act,  let 
rent  free  to  the  public  for  five  days  and  for  three  evenings  a  week, 
will  come  out  similarly  at  a  sum  equal  to  3s.  per  child  of  the 
children  in  the  Denominational  Schools.  And  here  the  Denomi¬ 
national  financial  obligation  ceases.  So  that  the  financial  case  as 
between  the  Denominationalists  and  the  public  is  as  follows  : — The 
public  will  find  eleven-twelfths  of  the  money;  the  Denomi¬ 
nationalists,  one-twelfth. 

In  return  the  public  gets  tw'o  things.  It  gets  a  general  control 
over  the  secular  teaching  in  the  “  Denominational  ”  Schools, 
through  the  Education  Committee  for  the  area.  (As  it  does  not 
appoint  the  teacher,  and  as  the  Education  Committee  contains,  as 
I  have  already  said,  so  many  non-representative  persons  amongst 
its  members,  this  general  control  is  not  so  complete  as  it  looks.) 
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In  the  second  place,  the  public  gets  a  footing  at  the  local  board 
of  management  for  each  Denominational  School.  Since  the 
Education  Committee  for  the  district  cannot  “  manage  ”  the 
schools,  “  Provided  ”  and  “  Non-Provided  ”  under  its  general 
supervision,  each  “  Non-Provided  ”  school  is  to  have  six  managers. 

Uf  these  the  Denominationalists  are  to  nominate  four,  the  public, 
through  the  Education  Committee,  two.  Thus,  so  far  as  the 
direct  management  of  each  “  Non-Provided”  school  is  concerned, 
the  public,  which  finds  eleven -twelfths  of  the  money,  is  to  have 
four-twelfths  (two  seats  out  of  six)  of  the  management.  I  will 
ask  any  reasonable  Churchman  and  Consei-vative  whether  he 
thinks  this  scheme  a  fair  one,  and  whether  he  thinks  it  can  stand 
for  any  length  of  time  ?  Of  course  there  is  one  reply  to  me  :  “  Oh, 
but  you  forget  that,  when  you  speak  of  the  ‘  public  ’  finding 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  money,  half  that  money,  if  not,  indeed, 
more  than  half,  comes  from  Churchmen  and  Conservatives.”  No, 

I  do  not.  But  I  remember  that  Churchmen  and  Conservatives  will 
assuredly  be  adequately  elected  amongst  the  citizens  chosen  by 
the  public  as  fiduciaries  of  their  money.  And  with  that  they 
must  be  content.  Otherwise  you  introduce  anarchy  into  local 
government.  Besides,  for  many  years  there  were  something  like 
a  thousand  “  Voluntary  ”  Church  Schools  which  lived  on  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  alone,  and  collected  no  voluntary  contributions. 
They  therefore  lived  entirely  on  moneys  partly  collected  from 
tax-paying  Nonconformists.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  Church¬ 
man  or  Conservative  who,  because  of  that  fact,  was  ready  to  give 
Nonconformists  seats  on  their  management! 

Now  why  was  this  impossible  scheme  of  local  management  for 
the  Denominational  Schools  devised?  To  secure  the  continuance 
of  Denominational  religious  teaching.  That,  the  Churchman  and 
Conservative  says,  is  essential.  At  the  same  time  the  Liberal  is 
equally  determined  that  there  must  be  full  and  complete  public 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  Now  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  these  two  demands  are  not  irreconcilable.  They 
are  certainly  incompatible  under  the  scheme  of  the  Act  as  it 
stands,  because  the  Government  insists  that  precisely  the  same 
body  of  local  managers  which  is  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the 
Denominationalists  is  to  be  the  body  charged  with  the  duty  of 
securing  to  the  public  full  control.  But  why  stick  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Act,  with  its  irritating  proportions  and  proscriptions?  Why 
not  frankly  put  all  the  schools,  so  far  as  secular  instruction  is 
concerned,  completely  under  the  local  education  authority, 
leaving  that  authority  to  settle  the  management  question  exactly 
as  it  pleases? 
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III. — now  THE  ACT  OF  1902  SHOULD  BE  AMENDED. 

“  Yes,”  says  the  Churchman  and  Conservative,  “  that  is,  no 
doubt,  all  quite  excellent.  But  how  can  you  secure  that  there 
shall  be  facilities  for  the  giving  of  denominational  teaching, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  if  you  concede  full  con¬ 
trol?”  Well,  let  us  see.  Would  not  this  scheme  satisfy  both 
the  Liberal,  who  insists  upon  full  control,  and  the  Conservative, 
who  is  apparently  so  very  keen  upon  particular  forms  of  religious 
teaching?  (In  stating  it  I  recapitulate  also  the  conclusions  already 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  general  Education 
Committee  for  each  district.) 

I.  — The  Education  Committee  for  each  area  should  be  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Municipal  Council,  and  composed — save  as  to  one  or 
two  seats  offered  to  consultative  experts — of  elected  members  of  the 
Council.  (In  order  to  secure  this,  the  membership  of  the  existing 
Municipal  Council  should  be  augmented,  and  in  London  three 
County  Councillors,  instead  of  two,  should  be  returned  for  each 
of  the  58  County  Councillors’  areas.) 

II.  — The  selection  of  managers  for  every  school,  and  the  nature 
of  the  duties  to  be  devolved  upon  those  managers,  should  be  left 
unreseiwedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Authority.  (This  is 
the  system  of  local  management  now  under  the  London  School 
Board,  and  as  an  evidence  of  how  smoothly  things  work  when 
we  are  not  making  party  speeches  about  them,  I  may  say  that 
to-day  some  350  Church  clergymen  are  working  with  some  140 
Nonconformist  ministers,  as  fellow-managers  of  London  Board 
Schools.) 

III.  — As  to  religious  instruction,  every  school  should  be  opened 
daily  with  prayers,  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Following  this  opening)  service.  Scripture  lessons 
should  be  given  in  each  class,  consisting  of  the  committal  to 
memory  of  certain  selected  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  such  as  the 
Ten  Commandments,  portions  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs, 
the  Beatitudes,  and  so  on.  Attendance  at  this  service  and  lesson 
would  be  subject  to  the  “  conscience  clause.”  Children  on  whose 
account  the  demand  is  made,  should  be  permitted  to  receive  their 
religious  teaching  daily  in  some  other  place  than  the  school,  and 
at  the  hands  of  their  own  denominational  pastors,  or,  if  preferred 
by  the  parties  concerned,  the  trustees  would  have  power  to  grant 
the  use  of  their  premises  both  before  and  after  the  daily  school 
for  purposes  of  specific  denominational  teaching.  Further,  the 
free  use  of  the  schools  hitherto  known  as  Board  Schools,  should 
be  granted,  both  before  and  after  the  ordinary  school  session,  for 
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the  purpose  of  denominational  religious  teaching.  The  teaching 
in  these  cases  would  be  given  by  volunteers. 

IV.  — As  the  public  will  make  use  of  school  buildings  erected  by 
denominational  funds  and  agencies,  it  wdll  pay  a  rental  to  the 
trustees  on  account  of  the  hours  of  its  daily  occupancy.  Should  any 
difficulty  arise  here  the  Education  Authority  would  of  course  have 
to  furnish  a  new  “  Provided  ”  School. 

V.  — This  settlement  would  at  once  solve  the  third  of  the  three 
vital  issues  originally  raised — the  question  of  Denominational 
Religious  Tests  for  those  civil  servants,  the  Head  Teachers  in  the 
Denominational  Schools.  Under  it  all  Public  Elementary  School 
Teachers  would  be  the  sei-vants  of  the  Education  Authority.  That 
authority  would  fix  its  own  tests  and  devolve  upon  its  local 
managers  just  as  much  as  it  pleased  in  the  matter  of  the  selection 
and  appointment  of  teachers. 

Shortly,  these  are  my  proposals  for  amending  the  Act  of  1902. 
They  seem  to  me  to  satisfy  two  claims  which  I  am  most  anxious 
to  respect,  the  Liberal  claim  for  full  control,  the  Conservative 
claim  for  specific  denominational  teaching.  I  think  by  agree¬ 
ment  we  could  adopt  a  workable  plan  along  the  lines  of  this 
scheme.  At  any  rate,  the  attempt  should  be  made.  For  the 
future  of  our  countiy  demands  that  a  Truce  of  God  should  be 
called  so  that  we  may  at  least  have  time  to  remember  that  the 
school  children  of  to-day  are  the  citizens  of  to-morrow. 

T.  J.  Macnamara. 
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The  modem  woman,  like  the  modern  man  and  the  modern  child, 
is  undergoing  much  transformation;  and  it  would  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  task  to  distinguish  and  sum  up  the  influences  which,  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  have  brought  about  results  obvious  to 
everybody.  Whether  we  call  these  results  collectively  “emanci¬ 
pation”  or  “higher  education,”  some  of  us  are  apt  to  think  of 
them  with  an  undue  complacency,  and  almost  as  if  no  woman  had 
been  highly  educated  before  our  own  day.  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  matters,  we  need  occasionally  to  brace  and  correct  our 
judgments  by  contact  with  the  eighteenth  century.  We  often 
assert  or  imply  that  in  that  age  woman  was  sunk  in  barbarism,  a 
plaything  and  a  slave,  condemned  to  move  in  a  round  of  in¬ 
tellectual,  domestic  and  social  pettiness.  We  ought  sometimes 
to  remind  ourselves  that  in  England  alone  the  eighteenth  centxiry 
abounded  in  women  of  the  most  complete  intellectual  emanci¬ 
pation,  of  the  nio.st  admirable  intellectual  equipment  and  attain¬ 
ment.  Nor  was  it  without  specimens  of  that  type  to  which  so 
much  pathos  belongs,  the  woman  who  is  at  once  prominent  and 
lonely,  mentally  gifted  and  physically  feeble,  neglected  and 
famous.  It  is  to  such  a  woman  that  the  reader’s  attention  is 
now  called. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  rather  notable 
family  named  Elstob  lived  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  they 
had  been  settled,  in  an  honourable  position,  for  generations. 
Ralph  Elstob,  who  was  born  in  1647,  and  died  in  1688,  availed 
himself  of  the  proximity  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  adopted  a  mer¬ 
cantile  life,  and  married  a  merchant’s  daughter  of  that  place. 
He  belonged  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  was  sheriff  of 
Newcastle  in  1686.  A  brother,  named  Charles,  was  in  holy  orders, 
and  Prebendary  of  Canterbuiy  in  1685. 

Ralph  and  Jane  Elstob  had  two  children  :  the  elder,  a  son, 
named  William,  born  in  1673;  the  younger,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
born  in  1683.  Ralph’s  death  in  1688  was  followed  in  about  three 
years  by  that  of  his  wife.  Thus,  when  Elizabeth  Elstob  was 
five  and  William  fifteen,  the  Newcastle  home  was  completely  and 
finally  broken  up.  Between  the  young  people  and  the  wide 
world  stood  the  clerical  uncle.  Dr.  Charles  Elstob,  the  Prebendary 
of  Canterbury,  who  fortunately  had  a  wife  who  was  able  to  inspiie 
affection  and  gratitude.  Under  his  guardianship  William  and 
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Elizabeth  were  placed.  The  lad’s  career  was  a  more  pressing 
problem  than  the  future  of  the  girl.  Every  educational  advan¬ 
tage  was  given  to  William  Elstob.  From  Eton  he  went,  probably 
as  a  sizar,  to  St.  Catharine’s  Hall,  Cambridge ;  and  afterwards, 
ostensibly  for  climatic  reasons,  migrated  to  Oxford,  becoming 
first  a  commoner  of  Queen’s,  and  afterwards,  in  1696,  a  Fellow 
of  University,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Charlett’s  reign  as  Master. 
He  remained  in  residence  until  1702,  when  he  was  presented  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Swithin  and  St.  Mary  Bothaw  in  London. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  to  fancy  little  Elizabeth  growing  up,  under 
her  uncle  and  aunt’s  care,  at  Canterbury,  into  a  more  and  more 
undeniable  endowment  of  good  looks,  and  an  equally  undeniable 
outfit  of  talent.  Her  mother  had  recognised  in  her  a  marked 
aptitude  for  learning,  and  had  done  all  she  could  to  minister  to 
it.  But  at  eight  years  old  the  cleverest  child  is  not  capable  of 
much  specific  education ;  and  it  fell  to  Prebendary  Elstob  to  deal 
somehow  with  the  girl’s  opening  and  aspiring  mind.  His  method 
and  its  result-s  were  of  a  kind  of  which  the  world  has  had  other 
specimens.  Elizabeth’s  tastes  were  for  scholarship;  and,  in  Dr. 
Elstob’s  opinion,  scholarship  was  a  masculine  monopoly.  She  had 
a  great  gift  for  languages ;  and  her  uncle  held  that  “  one  tongue 
was  enough  for  a  woman.”  She  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  in 
the  town,  and  allowed,  as  a  great  favour,  to  learn  French.  But 
against  Latin  her  uncle  was  inflexible,  and  so  an  inevitable 
rebellion  broke  out.  To  enter  at  the  golden  gate  of  scholarship 
Elizabeth  Elstob  had  made  up  her  mind;  and,  if  she  was  not 
allowed  to  learn  Latin  openly,  she  would  learn  it  secretly.  She 
accordingly  raked  together  vocabularies  and  such  other  materials 
as  she  could  get  at,  and  did  her  best,  unhelped  and  forbidden. 

Elizabeth’s  best  could  not,  in  the  circumstances,  amount  to 
much,  but  her  spirit  was  indomitable.  In  her  difficulties  she 
turned  from  her  uncle  to  her  brother,  who,  she  knew,  was  by  this 
time  immersed  in  a  warm  atmosphere  of  culture  and  sympathy 
at  Oxford.  On  the  authority  of  her  future  friend,  George 
Ballard,  we  learn  that  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  brother  in 
French,  in  which  she  told  him  of  “her  inclination  and  affection 
to  learning;  what  an  inexpressible  affliction  it  was  to  her  to  be 
retarded  from  the  Muses.  .  .  .  and  that  nothing  in  this  world 
could  be  a  greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  to  have  a  free 
liberty  of  proceeding  in  the  course  of  her  entirely  beloved  studies.  ’ 
William  lost  no  time  in  making  a  practical  response  to  this 
appeal.  He  asserted  his  brotherly  authority ;  went  to  Canterbury ; 
and  took  Elizabeth  back  with  him  to  Oxford.  This  seems  to  have 
been  in  1698,  when  she  was  fifteen.  From  that  time  she  was 
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her  brother’s  regular  companion,  first  at  Oxford  and  then  in 
London,  until  his  death  in  1715. 

At  Oxford  the  brother  and  sister  lodged  in  St.  Aldate’s,  then 
called  Fish  Street,  just  opposite  Christ  Church.  Their  intellectual 
life  was  chiefly  shaped  by  an  influence  of  curious  interest  in  the 
history  of  scholarship.  Those  were  the  days  when  men  began  to 
study  Anglo-Saxon.  At  all  events,  if  the  actual  foundations  of 
the  study  had  been  laid  earlier,*  it  was  in  1689  that  the  publication 
of  Hickes’s  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  written  in  Latin,  brought 
about  its  eminence.  A  succession  of  able  men  was  attracted  to 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  due  time  an  Anglo-Saxon  chair  was  founded 
at  Oxford.  The  nonjuring  Hickes  was  the  leader  of  this  special 
cult,  and  his  Thesaurus,  published  1703-1705,  was  its  most  stately 
literary  monument.  Hickes  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Elstohs, 
and  his  study  became  theirs  also.  William  pursued  it  with 
enthusiasm  and  excellent  results,  both  at  Oxford  and  in  London; 
and  in  his  labours  he  had  the  fullest  sympathy  and  co-operation 
from  Elizabeth.  She  has  told  us  how  the  passion  of  the 
“  Septentrional  learning  ”  awoke  within  her.  One  of  her  brother’s 
works  was  the  publication  of  King  Alfred’s  English  version  of 
Orosius.  Elizabeth  says  :  — “  I  was  very  desirous  to  understand 
it,  and  having  gained  the  alphabet,  I  found  it  so  easy,  and  in  it 
so  much  of  the  grounds  of  our  present  language,  and  of  a  more 
particular  agreement  with  some  words  which  I  had  heard  when 
very  young  in  the  North,  as  drew  me  to  he  more  inquisitive  after 
books  written  in  that  language.”  Soon  after,  she  made  a  trans¬ 
cription  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  was  so  good  that  Dr. 
Hickes  allowed  it  to  appear  in  Wotton’s  Conspectus  of  the 
Thesaurus  published  in  1708.  The  young  authoress  claimed  the 
great  man’s  favour  as  a  gain,  not  only  for  her,  but  also  for  the 
cause  of  female  education. 

During  her  residence  with  her  brother  in  London,  from  1702 
until  his  death  in  1715,  Elizabeth  Elstob  continued  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  her  reputation.  She  seems  to  have  made  her  first 
modest  venture  into  print  in  1708,  when  she  published  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  an  Essay  on  Glory  by  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  the 
heroic  romance-writer,  who  helped  to  amuse  the  world  before  the 
birth  of  the  modern  novel.  This  was  the  fruit  of  Elizabeth’s  early 
study  of  French  at  Canterbury,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  her  aunt. 
It  bears  on  the  title-page  that  it  was  “done  into  English  by  a 
person  of  the  same  sex  as  the  author.”  But  she  had  already  done 
more  important  work  than  this.  “  She  had  transcribed  all  the 

(1)  By  Joscelyn,  Archbishop  Parker’s  secretary,  and  by  Thomas  Marshall,  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
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hymns  from  an  ancient  MS.  belonging  to  the  church  at  Sarum.” 
This  transcript  was  openly  associated  with  her  name.* 

In  the  following  year  (1709),  we  get  glimpses  of  our  scholar 
through  the  Yorkshire  antiquary,  Ralph  Thoresby.  “Visited 
Parson  Elstob,”  Thoresby  writes  in  his  Diary,  under  date  January 
22nd,  1709,  .  and  his  ingenious  sister  Eliza.  .  .  .  She  .  .  . 

is  going  to  oblige  the  world  with  some  Saxon  tracts,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  correct  edition  of  the  Psalms.  She  draws  and  paints 
curiously;  they  both  wrote  Saxon  mottoes  in  my  album.” 

One  of  the  “  Saxon  tracts,”  we  must  suppose,  was  the  annotated 
edition  of  the  Homily  of  S.  Gregory,  with  which  “the  Saxon 
Nymph,”  as  she  was  beginning  to  be  called,  challenged  the 
learned  world  in  that  year.  It  is  a  modest  but  beautifully  printed 
and  got  up  octavo  volume,  with  the  following  title-page  :  — 

“  An  English-Saxon  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  S.  Gregory, 
anciently  used  in  the  English-Saxon  Church,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Conversion  of  the  English  from  Paganism  to  Christianity, 
translated  into  modern  English,  with  notes,  by  Eliz.  Elstob.”  The 
text  and  translation  are  in  parallel  columns,  and  the  notes  are 
abundant. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  work  for  the  general  reader  lies  in 
the  preface,  which  opens  with  a  most  spirited  apologia,  sounding 
the  right  of  woman  to  the  higher  learning  with  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet  “  First,” — so  rings  out  the  challenge — “  I  know  it 
will  be  said,  What  has  a  woman  to  do  with  learning?  This  I  have 
known  urged  by  some  Men,  with  an  envy  unbecoming  that  great¬ 
ness  of  Soul  which  is  said  to  dignify  their  Sex.  For  if  Women 
may  be  said  to  have  Souls,  and  that  their  Souls  are  their  better 
part.  .  .  .  furthermore,  if  good  Ijeaming  be  one  of  the  Soul’s 
greatest  Improvements,  we  must  retort  the  Question  :  Where  is 
the  Fault  in  Women  seeking  after  Learning?  Why  are  they  not 
to  be  valued  for  acquiring  to  themselves  the  noblest  Ornaments? 
What  hurt  can  this  be  to  themselves?  What  Disadvantage  to 
others?  But  there  are  two  things  usually  opposed  against 
Women’s  Learning  :  That  it  makes  them  impertinent,  and  neglect 
their  household  Affairs.  Where  this  happens,  it  is  a  Fault.  But 
it  is  not  the  Fault  of  Learning  which  rather  polishes  and  reforms 
our  Nature,  and  teaches  us  that  Method  and  Regularity,  which 
disposes  us  to  Greater  Readiness  and  Dexterity  in  all  kinds  of 
Business.  I  do  not  observe  it  so  frequently  objected  against 
Women’s  Diversions  that  they  take  them  off  from  Household 
Affairs.  ...  I  am  more  surprised,  and  even  ashamed,  to  find 

(1)  It  had  the  following  title  :  Cantica,  Hymnos  Symholn  Fidri  et  Preres  et 
Psaltcrii  fcrvetusto  Codire  Man7tsrrijdo  in  ecclesia  Sarisberiensi  conservato  Eliza- 
betha  Ehtobia  descripsit  anno  1708. 
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any  of  the  Ladies  even  more  violent  than  they  in  carrying  on  the 
same  Chaise ;  who,  despairing  to  arrive  at  any  eminent  or  laudable 
degree  of  Knowledge,  seem  totally  to  abandon  themselves  to 
Ignorance,  contenting  themselves  to  sit  down  in  Darkness,  as  if 
they  either  had  not  Ileason,  or  it  were  not  capable,  by  being 
rightly  cultivated,  of  bringing  them  into  the  Light.  But  these 
Persons  have  in  themselves  an  answer  to  all  their  Cavils  against 
Learning,  and  their  Punishment :  viz.,  the  Punishment  of  their 
Ignorance.” 

Was  the  case  for  the  higher  education  of  women  ever  more 
vigorously  or  convincingly  put? 

Elizabeth  Elstob  abandoned  the  edition  of  the  Psalms  of  which 
Thoresby  wrote.  Space  forbids  more  than  a  passing  reference  to 
another  essay  in  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship,  which  was  less 
abortive,  but  of  which  the  success  was  quite  incommensurate  with 
the  importance.  This  was  an  edition  of  those  Homilies  of  Aelfric 
the  Grammarian,  which  are  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  monu¬ 
ments  of  Old-English  literature.  They  were  to  be  treated  as  she 
had  already  treated  the  Homily  of  S.  Gregory.  We  hear  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  from  herself,  from  Thoresby,  and  from 
Hickes.  iliekes  had  the  highest  opinion  of  her  “  incredible  in¬ 
dustry,”  and  the  value  of  her  notes.  In  the  early  spring  of  1713 
she  was  at  Oxford,  and  Hickes  besought  for  her  the  help  of 
Thomas  Heame,  the  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  Hearne,  in 
spite  of  the  genuineness  of  his  scholarship,  was  blinded  by  pre¬ 
judice;  he  had  already  denounced  the  Homily  of  S.  Gregory  as 
“  a  Farrago  of  Vanity,”  and  more  than  hinted  that  the  authoress’s 
name  on  the  title-page  summed  up  her  share  in  the  volume. 
When  “  Mrs.  Elstob  ”  came  to  Oxford  he  contented  himself  with 
coldly  wishing  her  good  success,  and  greater  encouragement  than 
he  had  met  with.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  such  a  work  pub¬ 
lished.  Elizabeth  showed  no  lack  of  energy.  She  wrote  twice  to 
Lord  Oxford,  the  Prime  Minister,  asking  for  Royal  help  towards 
the  undertaking;  and  in  June,  1714,  the  help  was  granted. 
Printing  was  begun  at  the  Oxford  University  Press.  The  work 
was  to  be  a  splendid  folio,  and  five  or  more  of  the  Homilies  were 
actually  printed  off.  But  support  proved  inadequate,  and  the 
enterprise  had  to  be  given  up.  Only  one  or  two  copies  of  what 
was  printed  exist,  of  which  one  is  fortunately  in  the  British 
Museum. 

One  other  work  of  distinct  mark  belonging  to  this  strenuous 
period  attained  completion.  In  1715 — the  last  year,  alas !  of 
Elizabeth  Elstob’s  happy  sheltered  life  in  London — there  issued 
from  the  press  a  thin  quarto  volume,  entitled: — The  Rudiments 
of  Grammar  for  the  English-Saxon  Tongue,  First  given  in 
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English,  with  an  Apology  for  the  Study  of  Northern  Antiquities. 
Being  very  useful  towards  the  understanding  our  ancient  English 
Poets  and  other  Writers.  By  Elizaheth  Elstoh.  Our  fair  Saxon, 
then,  has  produced  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  in  English! 
Of  its  place  in  the  temple  of  scholarship  it  is  for  scholars  to 
speak;  hut  any  reader  can  feel  the  force,  as  undeniable  as  that 
of  wind  or  hailstones,  of  the  Apology  by  way  of  preface.  In  all 
that  Elizabeth  Elstoh  wrote,  there  is  an  evident  self-respect  which 
obliges  her  to  recognise  the  singularity  of  her  intellectual  position, 
but  which  never  degenerates  into  conceited  self-consciousness. 
The  preface  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Hickes.  The  authoress, 
in  this  undertaking,  felt  herself  a  champion,  not,  this  time,  of 
the  right  of  woman  to  the  higher  learning,  hut  of  Anglo-Saxon 
as  a  nohle  and  vital  element  of  the  English  tongue.  Her  object 
was  “to  show  the  polite  Men  of  our  Age  that  the  Language  of 
their  Forefathers  is  neither  so  barren  nor  barbarous  as  they  affirm 
with  equal  Ignorance  and  Boldness.”  The  more  she  thought  of 
this  ignorance  and  boldness,  the  fiercer  and  more  forcible  she 
became.  “  These  Gentlemen’s  ill  Treatment  of  our  Mother 
Tongue  has  led  me  into  a  stile  not  so  agreeable  to  the  Mildness  of 
our  Sex,  or  the  usual  manner  of  my  Behaviour.”  Love  of  Saxon 
and  fidelity  to  it  were  for  this  scholar  a  phase  of  patriotism. 

Nothing  could  be  more  vigorous  than  Elizabeth’s  attitude  and 
controversial  method.  What  she  chiefly  fights  for  is  the  virtue 
of  monosyllables  in  English.  They  were  a  special  bequest  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  and  it  was  the  fashion  for  critics  to  despise  the 
gift.  With  the  ruck  of  the  despisers  of  short  words  Elizabeth 
will  have  little  to  do.  She  leaves  “  these  Pedagogues  to  huff  and 
swagger  in  the  height  of  all  their  Arrogance.”  But  the  fortunes 
of  war  had  given  her  a  great  antagonist.  In  May,  1712,  Swift  had 
published  his  Proposal  for  Correcting,  Improving  and  Ascertain¬ 
ing  the  English  Tongue,  one  of  the  most  interesting  indications 
of  the  literary  sensitiveness  of  the  age.  Swift  found  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  style  “a  perpetual  disposition  to  shorten  words,”  which  he 
regarded  as  “  a  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those 
northern  nations  from  whom  we  are  descended.”  He  half  seri¬ 
ously  proposed  that  it  should  be  counteracted  by  giving  “the 
women”  a  kind  of  commission  to  refine  and  fix  the  language,  it 
being,  in  his  opinion,  the  tendency  of  feminine  speech  to  suppress 
consonants,  while  it  was  from  the  suppression  of  vowels  that  the 
language  was  suffering.  “  More  than  once,”  Swift  wrote,  “  when 
some  of  both  sexes  were  in  company,  I  have  persuaded  two  or 
three  of  each  ....  to  write  down  a  number  of  letters  joined 
together.  .  .  and  upon  reading  this  gibberish  we  have  found  that 
which  the  men  had  wrote.  .  .  to  sound  like  High  Du+ch ;  and  the 
VOL.  LXXIV.  N.S.  n  I 
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other,  by  the  women,  like  Italian,  abounding  in  vowels  and 
liquids.”  And  he  concluded: — “I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
since  they  (the  ladies)  have  been  left  out  of  all  meetings,  except 
parties  at  play  or  where  worse  designs  were  carried  on,  our  con¬ 
versation  has  much  degenerated.” 

Elizabeth  Elstob  liked  neither  Swift’s  theory  nor  his  pleasantry; 
and  she  did  not  shirk  an  encounter  with  the  great  man  in  her 
preface.  “I  cannot  but  think  it  great  Pity,”  she  wrote, “that  in 
our  Considerations  for  Refinement  of  the  English  Tongue,  so  little 
regard  is  had  to  Antiquity.  .  .  This  indeed  is  allow’d  by  an  in¬ 
genious  Person,  who  hath  lately  made  some  Proposals.  .  .  I  never 
could  find  myself  shock’d  with  the  Harshness  of  those  Languages, 
which  grates  so  much  in  the  Ears  of  those  that  never  heard  them. 
I  never  perceiv’d  in  the  Consonants  any  Hardness  but  such  as  was 
necessary  to  afford  Strength,  like  the  Bones  in  a  human  Body, 
which  yield  it  Firmness  and  Support.  So  that  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  on  this  occasion  of  our  Forefathers  is,  that  they  Spoke  as 
they  Fought,  like  Men.  The  Author  of  the  Proposal  may  think 
this  but  an  ill  Return  for  the  soft  things  he  has  said  of  the 
Ladies ;  but  I  think  it  Gratitude  at  least  to  make  the  Return,  by 
doing  justice  to  the  Gentlemen.  I  will  not  contradict  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  ingenious  Experiment  of  his  Vocal  Ladies,  tho’  I  cmdd 
give  him  some  Instances  to  the  contrary.  .  .  Perhaps  that  Gentle¬ 
man  may  be  told  that  I  have  a  Northern  Correspondence  and  a 
Northern  Ear,  probably  not  so  fine  as  he  may  think  his  own  to 
be,  yet  a  little  musical.” 

For  the  moment.  Swift  had  met  his  match.  Turning  from 
him,  the  preface  proceeds  to  offer  a  brilliant  defence  of  the  mono¬ 
syllabic  and  Anglo-Saxon  element  in  English  poetry,  showing 
wide  reading,  fine  taste,  and  excellent  dialectic  skill. 

The  Grammar  was  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Queen  Caroline,  the  friend  of  learning  and  the  learned.  A  per¬ 
sonal  introduction  took  place  about  the  same  time;  and  Elizabeth 
Elstob,  now  thirty-two,  might  have  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  both 
fame  and  happiness.  But  now  William  Elstob  died;  and  his 
death  brought  to  his  sister  a  lot  of  poverty,  loneliness  and  struggle 
in  uncongenial  fields  of  labour,  a  lot  which  she  had  to  endure 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  until  she  was  well  on  in  her  fifties, 
with  old  age  close  at  hand. 

Of  those  years  there  are  few  memorials,  but  such  as  exist  are 
poignantly  significant.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Elizabeth  made  her  quarters  in  London  for  some  years,  though 
where,  or  in  what  surroundings,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  Abstruse 
scholarly  enterprises  were  out  of  the  question;  for  her  daily 
bread  she  had,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  depend  on  the  kindness  of 
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another.  The  benefactor  was  Smalridge,  Bishop  of  Bristol  and 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  whom  Addison  styled  “  the  most  candid 
and  agreeable  of  all  Bishops.”  Year  after  year  the  gifted  woman, 
witli  all  her  capacities  and  potentialities,  had  to  wait  and  hope 
for  assistance  and  encouragement  that  never  came,  suffering, 
we  may  be  sure,  in  addition  to  the  stings  of  poverty,  the  painful 
glow  of  hurt  pride.  At  last  she  made  up  her  mind — what  choice 
had  she  ? — to  keep  some  kind  of  school.  She  fixed  upon  Evesham 
as  a  promising  field,  and  went  thither  accordingly.  At  this  point 
an  incident  occurred  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  Fates  needed 
her  no  more.  She  put  her  manuscripts  and  books  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend  for  greater  safety.  To  her  surprise  and  grief  she  heard 
soon  after  that  the  trustee  of  the  precious  property  had  gone  to 
the  West  Indies;  and  neither  of  her  nor  of  the  manuscripts  and 
books  did  Elizabeth  Elstob  ever  hear  again.  Well  might  she  write 
in  1748: — “It  is  at  least  thirty  years  since  this  happened  to  me. 
...  It  has  made  me  very  unhappy  ever  since,  which,  if  my 
Friends  were  sensible  of,  I  must  believe  they  would  avoid  all 
occasions  of  bringing  it  to  my  remembrance.” 

After  some  further  waiting  and  want,  she  set  up  a  day  school 
at  Evesham.  Each  pupil  at  first  paid  her  one  groat  a  week;  so 
we  must  hope  that  her  pupils  were  many.  For  a  long  time  she 
toiled  on  with  this  rate  of  emolument,  “  not  without  designs,”  as 
she  afterwards  wrote,  which,  however,  were  “unhappily  hindered 
by  a  necessity  of  getting  my  bread,  which,  with  much  difficulty, 
labour  and  ill-health,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  for  many  years, 
with  very  indifferent  success.” 

Early  in  the  thirties  things  began  to  look  a  little  better.  A 
stickfast  stone  cannot  help  gathering  moss;  and  Mistress  Elstob 
began  to  make  acquaintances  and  friends.  Even  in  1735  she  was 
able  to  say  that  she  had  met  with  a  great  deal  of  friendship  and 
generosity  at  Evesham.  It  w'as  in  some  respects  a  lucky  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  her.  At  Chipping  Campden  lived  George  Ballard, 
who,  being  the  son  of  a  monthly  nurse,  and  himself  no  higher  in 
the  social  scale  than  the  rank  of  a  ladies’  tailor,  was  yet  an  intel¬ 
lectual  enthusiast  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  who  gravi¬ 
tated,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-four,  to  Oxford,  and  a  bedelship 
there.  A  rapprochement  between  Elizabeth  Elstob  and  such  a 
man  was  natural  and  easy.  At  first  they  exchanged  letters,  and 
then  a  meeting  was  negotiated  with  some  difficulty.  Ballard 
invited  Mrs.  Elstob  to  Campden.  But  she  replied  :  “  The  confine¬ 
ment  of  a  school  is  such  that  were  I  to  be  absent  from  it  one 
week  I  should  be  as  long  getting  a  school  again  as  I  was  before.” 
It  would  be  better  for  Ballard  to  come  and  see  her.  “  You  will 
Bee  a  poor  little  contemptible  old  maid,  generally  vapour’d  up  to 
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the  ears,  but  very  chearfull  when  she  meets  with  an  agreeable 
conversation.” 

Again,  at  Stanton,  in  Gloucestershire,  lived  a  schoolmaster  of 
French  extraction,  named  (’apon  or  Chapone,  whose  wife,  nee 
Saiah  Kirkham,  was  a  woman  of  individuality  and  influence,  so 
that  to  be  a  frotege  of  Mrs.  Chapone’s  was  no  small  matter.  Not 
far  off  was  the  home  of  Bernard  Granville,  the  brother  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  father  of  the  delightfully  epistolary  Mary  Gran¬ 
ville,  who  became  first  Mrs.  Pendarves,  and  then  Mrs.  Patrick 
Delany.  Mrs.  Pendarves  and  Sarah  Chapone  (“  Sally  Kirkham  ”) 
were  great  friends. 

These  three,  Ballard,  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  Mrs.  Pendarves,  laid 
their  heads  and  hearts  together  to  help  the  poor  schoolmistress 
immured  at  Evesham.  Various  more  or  less  promising  things 
were  tried  without  success.  One  thing  was  certain,  namely,  that 
Mrs.  Elstob  could  undertake  nothing  additional  to  her  school 
work.  “I  must  acquaint  you,”  she  wrote  to  Ballard,  “that  I 
have  no  time  to  do  anything  till  six  at  night,  and  am  then  fre¬ 
quently  so  fatigu’d  that  I  am  oblig’d  to  lye  down  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  rest  my  self  and  recover  my  spirits.”  The  headship  of  a 
Charity  School  was  promising,  but  Mrs.  Elstob  lost  it  through  delay 
in  correspondence.  With  reference  to  this  opening  she  wrote  to 
Ballard  on  March  7th,  1736,  a  letter  from  which  we  must  quote  :  — 
“  There  are  some  things  to  be  taught  in  such  a  School  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to;  I  mean  the  two  Accomplishments  of  a  good  House¬ 
wife,  Spinning  and  Knitting.  Not  that  I  w^  be  thought  to  be 
above  doing  any  Commendable  Work  proper  for  my  Sex,  for  I 
have  continually  in  my  thoughts  the  Glorious  Character  of  a 
Virtuous  Woman.  ‘She  seeketh  Wool  and  Flax  and  worketh 
willing  with  her  hand.’  And  as  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this, 
the  Gown  I  had  on  when  you  gave  me  the  Favour  of  a  Visit,  was 
part  of  it  my  own  spinning,  and  I  wear  no  Stockings  but  what 
I  knitt  myself.  Yet  I  do  not  think  myself  proficient  enough  in 
these  Arts  to  become  a  teacher  of  them.”  Ballard  had  objected  to 
the  humble  station  of  a  Charity  School.  “  As  to  your  objection 
on  the  Meanness  of  the  Scholars,  I  assure  you,  S*',  I  should  think 
it  as  glorious  an  Employment  to  instruct  those  Poor  Children  as 
to  teach  the  Children  of  the  Greatest  Monarch.”  She  expected 
the  negotiations  to  fall  through.  “  I  am  so  inur’d  to  disappoint¬ 
ments  that  I  expect  nothing  else,  and  I  receive  these  with  as  much 
easiness  as  others  do  their  greatest  prosperity.  .  .  I  often  compare 
myself  to  poor  John  Tucker,  whose  life  I  read  when  a  girl  in 
Winstanley’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  affected  me  so  much  that 
I  cannot  forget  it  yet.  lie  is  there  describ’d  to  have  been  an 
Honest,  Industrious  poor  Man,  but  notwithstanding  his  indefatig- 
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able  industry,  as  the  Author  writes,  no  Butter  would  stick  on  his 
Bread.” 

Bad  health  was  now  added  to  poverty.  Mrs.  Elstob’s 
eyesight  was  failing;  her  memory  was  bad;  her  handwriting 
Iwcame  conspicuously  tremulous.  “I  assure  you,  S*^,”  she  wrote 
to  her  faithful  correspondent  at  Campden,  “these  long  winter 
Evenings  to  me  are  very  melancholy  ones,  for  when  my  School 
is  done,  my  little  ones  leave  me  incapable  of  either  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  or  thinking,  for  their  noise  is  not  out  of  my  head  till  I  fall 
asleep,  which  is  often  too  late.”  In  1737  she  had  “a  Fever,” 
which  laid  her  aside  from  work  for  some  time.  In  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  she  maintained  a  habit  of  steady  cheerfulness. 

At  a  date  as  to  which  the  evidence  is  uncertain,  Mrs.  Chapone 
wrote  a  circular  letter  to  her  friends,  calling  attention  to  so 
“crying  a  need  for  help,”  and  this  letter  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  Queen  was  much  touched,  and  at 
once  gave  substantial  help,  the  exact  amount  of  which  is  doubt¬ 
ful.^  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  Queen’s  death  in  1737  dried 
up  this  particular  source  of  benefit.  Happily,  another  soon  ap¬ 
peared.  One  of  Mrs.  Pendarves’  greatest  friends  was  Lady 
Margaret  Harley,  granddaughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
married  the  second  Duke  of  Portland  in  1734,  In  1738  the  Port¬ 
lands  had  three  children.  They  divided  their  time  between  their 
London  house  in  Whitehall  and  the  Duke’s  country  seat  of  Bul- 
strode,  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Chiltems,  about  three 
miles  from  Beaconsfield,  in  Bucks.  Here  wealth  and  the  charm 
of  the  Duchess  made  a  home  as  delightful  as  it  was  sumptuous; 
here,  Mrs.  Pendarves  was  a  frequent  inmate,  and  her  many 
letters  from  Bulstrode,  as  well  as  those  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  give 
a  charming  picture  of  the  country  life  of  the  English  aristocracy 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Young  as  her  children  were,  the  Duchess  of  Portland  was  look¬ 
ing  out  for  a  governess  for  them ;  and  Elizabeth  Elstob’s  Glouces¬ 
tershire  well-wishers  were  doing  all  they  could  to  get  the  post  for 
her.  There  were  soon  busy  negotiations  between  the  Granvilles 
and  the  Portlands;  even  Lord  Oxford,  the  grandfather  of  the 
children,  was  keenly  scrutinising  the  qualifications  of  the  future 
governess.  She  was  expected  to  teach  the  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue,  to  speak,  read  and  understand  English  well,  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  minds  of  the  children  (the  eldest  was  not  yet  four),  to 

(1)  According  to  Mrs.  Pendarves’  version  of  the  story,  the  Queen  gave  £100  to 
Mrs.  Elstob,  “and  said  she  need  never  fear  a  necessitous  old  age  whilst  she  lived, 
and  that  when  she  wanted  more  to  ask  for  it,  and  she  should  have  it.”  According 
to  another  account,  the  Queen  first  proposed  to  give  an  annuity  of  £20,  and  after^ 
wards  changed  to  a  donation  of  £100,  which  she  proposed  to  repeat  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years. 
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k(;op  them  company  in  the  house,  and,  when  her  health  would 
permit,  to  take  the  air  with  them. 

lly  Christmas,  1738,  all  was  settled.  Mrs.  Elstob  was  to  have 
£‘30  a  year,  reckoned  from  Christmas  Day,  though  she  was  not  to 
join  the  family  until  the  following  summer.  As  things  turned 
out,  she  was  not  with  them  until  the  end  of  November,  1739, 
when  she  entered  on  her  duties  at  Whitehall.  At  Christmas  she 
wrote  to  Ann  Granville,  !Mrs.  Pendarves’  sister,  of  her  inexpres¬ 
sible  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  “  Should  I  presume  or  pretend  to 
enumerate  all  her  Grace’s  perfections  you.  .  .  might  with  good 
reason  think  me  extremely  impertinent.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
tell  you  that  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  charmed  with  her.  .  . 
The  children,  by  their  sweet  endearing  temper,  plainly  declaring 
whose  offspring  they  are;  they  are  very  fond  of  me,  and  even  the 
little  Marquis  ”  (by  and  by  to  be  twice  Prime  Minister,  once,  as 
head  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1783,  and  again  1807 — 1809), 
“desires  his  nurse  to  bring  him  to  ‘Tob,’  as  he  calls  me.”  A 
mouth  later  she  writes  in  the  same  strain  to  Ballard  : — “  My  charm¬ 
ing  little  Ladies  take  up  my  time  so  entirely  that  I  have  not  the 
least  leisure  to  do  anything;  from  the  time  they  rise  till  they  go 
to  bed  they  are  constantly  with  me,  except  when  they  are  with 
her  Grace,  which  is  not  long  at  a  time.  .  .  I  think  myself  the 
happiest  creature  in  the  World.” 

There  is,  no  doubt,  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  a  sedate 
lady,  nearer  sixty  than  fifty,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  her  time,  as  playmate  and  companion  of  such  infants.  The 
children,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  clever.  “  Lady  Betty  ”  (the 
eldest),  she  writes  in  1740,  “.  .  .  loves  her  book  and  me  entirely, 
nor  is  she  ever  more  happy  than  when  she  is  with  me,  and  we 
study  together,  even  by  candlelight,  like  old  folks.”  And  we 
must  think  of  Mrs.  Elstob,  from  this  time  onward,  less  as  the 
governess  than  as  the  friend  and  inmate,  the  honoured  member 
of  a  circle  remarkable  for  its  suavity,  virtue  and  intelligence. 
What  Bulstrode  was  in  those  days  all  readers  of  Mrs.  Delany 
know. 

Elizabeth  Elstob  never  left  the  household  of  the  Portlands  until 
she  w’as  carried  to  the  grave  in  June,  1756.  This  concluding 
chapter  of  her  life  thus  lasted  more  than  sixteen  years,  years  from 
which  little  can  be  gleaned  except  impressions  of  rather  fluctuat¬ 
ing  content  invaded  by  the  growing  weakness  of  age.  On  July  21st, 
1748,  she  writes  to  Ballard  of  “  illness  in  the  head,”  which  affected 
her  memory.  vShe  suffered  from  “a  contraction  in  the  sinew”  of 
her  right  hand,  which  made  writing  difficult  and  obliged  her  to 
give  her  “  Sweet  Ladys  ”  the  trouble  of  writing  for  her.  Some¬ 
times  the  demon  of  depression  would  assert  his  sway.  On  June 
11th,  1760,  she  writes  to  Ballard: — “I  am  extremely  ill,  and  can 
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only  add  that  I  hate  this  ill-natured  world  and  heartily  rejoice  to 
think  I  cannot  continue  long  in  it,” 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  typographist,  Howe  Mores,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Bulstrode  to  see  the  wonderful  northern  lady  “  of  an 
ancient  family  and  genteel  fortune,”  who  had  had  her  own  types 
cut,  at  Lord  Macclesfield’s  expense,  for  her  Anglo-Saxon  publica¬ 
tions.  Being  an  invalid,  Mrs.  Elstob  received  him  in  her  bed¬ 
chamber;  and,  alas!  Eowe  Mores  was  ungallant  enough  to  write 
afterwards  of  the  lady  in  “her  sleeping-room  .  .  .  surrounded 
with  books  and  dirtiness,  the  usual  appendages  of  folk  of  leaniing.” 
The  lady  herself  referred  to  the  visit  with  more  grace.  “  I  was 
heartily  grieved  I  was  not  able  to  show  him  the  House  nor  prevail 
with  him  to  drink  anything.” 

The  sense  of  the  age’s  inappreciativeness  of  the  cause  for  which 
she  had  worked  so  strenuously  and  brilliantly,  recurs  and  makes 
her  gloomy  and  bitter.  In  January,  1752,  she  wrote  to  Ballard, 
who  was  preparing  his  book  on  Learned  Ladies  : — “This  is  not  an 
age  to  hope  for  any  Encouragement  to  Learning  of  any  kind.  .  . 
You  can  come  into  no  company  of  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  when  you 
shall  not  hear  an  open  and  vehement  exclamation  against  Learned 
Women,  and  by  those  Women  that  read  much  themselves,  to  what 
purpose  they  know  best.  .  ,  The  prospect  I  have  of  the  next  age  is 
a  melancholy  one  to  me.”  The  Bulstrode  circle  was  in  those  years 
much  occupied  with  Clarissa,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Peregrine 
PicJcle,  and  other  such  literary  new  births;  and  Mrs.  Elstob  was 
probably  too  old  and  serious  to  think  there  could  be  any  “  purpose  ” 
in  such  reading. 

However,  in  spite  of  illness  and  disappointment,  we  must  not 
think  of  regret  as  the  dominant  note  of  the  closing  years.  Mrs. 
Dt'lany,  who  was  with  the  Portlands  in  1753,  in  November  of  that 
year  reported  that  Mrs.  Elstob  was  “  surpriziiigly  well,”  and  “  in 
better  spirits  than  ever  I  saw  her  in  my  life.”  Her  best  happiness 
was  in  watching  the  development  of  her  charges,  and  especially 
of  Lord  Titchfield,  the  well-behaved  and  promising  lad  of  whom 
eveiybody  was  so  fond,  who  was  at  Westminster,  and  getting 
ready  for  Oxford.*  The  girls,  too,  of  whom  the  favourite  was  the 
youngest,  “  the  sweet  Lady  Margaret,”  satisfied  the  scholarly 
instincts  of  their  governess. 

The  happy  Bulstrode  life  flowed  on,  with  its  landscape- 
gardening  outside,  and  the  “  shell-work  ”  and  “  flower- work  ”  in¬ 
doors;  there  were  the  visits  in  the  morning  to  the  aviary  and 
the  lovely  prize-bull;  the  long  sessions  in  her  Grace’s  dressing- 
room  after  dinner;  the  music  and  the  cribbage,  and  the  volume 
after  volume  of  the  admirable  and  improving  llichardson.  From 

(1)  In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  the  third  Duke  of  Portland  is 
erroneously  stated  to  have  been  educated  at  Eton. 
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all  this  Elizabeth  Elstob  was  gradually  shrinking  away;  her 
fingers  grew  feebler,  her  memory  worse.  The  winter  of  1754-5 
was  made  darker  by  sickness.  Smallpox  laid  hold  of  the 
Bentincks,  and  the  house  became  a  hospital.  Mrs.  Elstob 
managed  to  crawl  downstairs,  with  the  help  of  Lord  Edward,  to 
see  her  young  ladies  when  they  were  recovering.  The  angel  of 
death  hovered  long  over  the  circle.  The  duchess  lost  her  mother 
in  December,  1755.  In  the  spring  of  1756,  when  they  were  all  at 
Whitehall,  one  after  another  was  struck  down  by  scarlet  fever. 
The  calamities  culminated  in  the  seizure  of  the  “  sweet  Lady 
Margaret,”  who  was  “blooded  and  blistered,”  but  in  vain.  She 
died  shortly  afterwards. 

This  blow  was  too  hard.  On  April  20th,  1756,  Mrs.  Delany  had 
written  with  a  touch  of  asperity,  that  Mrs.  Elstob  felt  so  much 
for  herself  that  she  did  not  seem  to  think  others  as  bad  as  they 
really  were.  But  on  May  24th,  she  wrote :  — “  Mrs.  Elstob  is 
gradually  drawing  towards  that  happy  repose  which  we  may  pre¬ 
sume  so  good  a  woman  may  obtain.”  She  had  difficulty  in 
recognising  her  greatest  friends;  she  would  have  neither  doctor 
nor  clergyman.  A  Roman  Catholic  cousin  alarmed  the  duchess 
by  the  frequency  of  her*  visits;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  she  did 
anything  worse  than  bring  chocolate  to  the  invalid.  In  a  few 
days  more,  on  May  30th,  Elizabeth  Elstob  passed  away. 

She  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  Seventy 
guineas  in  cash  were  found  after  her  death.  Mrs.  Delany  was 
very  anxious  that  she  should  leave  something  to  her  first  bene¬ 
factress  Sarah  Chapone;  but,  for  some  reason,  Elizabeth  Elstob 
had  ceased  to  care  for  her. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  argue  from  her  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  see  a  clergyman,  that  she  was  indifferent  to  religious 
matters.  In  1739,  in  the  early  days  of  Wesley’s  movement,  she 
w’rote  about  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  :  — “  It  is  surprizing  to  see 
how  indefatigable  he  is  in  endeavouring  to  gain  proselytes.  .  .  . 
Pray  God  if  it  be  Ilis  good  pleasure  to  put  a  stop  to  these  miserable 
delusions,  for  the  consequence,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  be  very 
terrible.”  Such  words  indicate  conviction  of  a  kind. 

At  fifty-two  Elizabeth  Elstob  had  described  herself  as  “  a  poor 
little  contemptible  old  maid.”  Her  portrait  may  be  found  in 
initial  letters,  both  in  the  Hoviily  of  S.  Gregory,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar.  It  shows  a  face  of  sufficiently  piquant  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  give  real  significance  to  the  conventional  phrase,  “  The 
fair  Saxon.”  And  even  in  these  days  of  emancipation  and 
specialised  knowledge,  we  may  surely,  in  taking  leave  of  her, 
endorse  George  Ballard’s  w  ords :  “  Her  superior  talent  was  so 
very  extraordinary  as  to  make  her  the  envy  of  this  and  the 
admiration  of  future  ages.” 


David  Watson  Rannie. 
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P.4SSIVE  resistance  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  political 
and  diplomatic  relations,  no  less  than  in  respect  to  household 
bickerings.  The  results  of  the  policy  vary,  it  is  true,  with 
temperaments  and  climates.  Our  own  “  conscientious  ”  objectors 
to  educational  ecclesiasticism  cut  a  very  decent  figure  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  pitiful  exhibition  of  the  undeniably  “  self- 
conscious”  debtors  of  scholastic  laicisation  in  France.  But  their 
petty  and  noisy  self-assertion  fails  to  reach  the  sublime  heights 
of  Abdul  Hamid’s  half  humorous  and  wholly  tranquil  acquiescence 
when  he  squares  “  that  energetic  but  sad  mouth  ” — the  expression 
is  borrowed  from  the  late  M.  dc  Blowitz — and  listens  for  the 
twentieth  time  to  the  joint  representations  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg,  with  their  interminable  list  of  complaints  which  claim 
to  be  disinterested,  or  of  reforms  which  make  no  pretence  to  such 
a  character.  Further  still  are  our  irreconcilables  from  the 
feelings  of  Homeric  satisfaction  which  must  tickle  the  pride,  or 
shall  I  say  the  coquetry,  of  the  Magyars,  when  they  look  on  the 
work  of  their  hands  and  behold  a  great  State  of  45,000,000 
inhabitants  reduced  to  total  paralysis  of  administrative  machinery 
by  the  whim  of  one-sixth  of  its  population.  An  exchequer 
without  a  budget;  the  municipalities,  as  the  royal  command 
is  not  sufficient  to  procure  supply,  refusing  not  only  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  taxes,  but  even  to  collect  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions;  a  consequent  diminutiorr  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the 
revenue  returrrs;  a  (iovernment  witliout  a  majority  in  the  House, 
arid  nominally  in  power  only  because  no  successor  can  be  found; 
and  to  put  a  climax  on  popular  discontent,  the  inevitable  retention 
with  the  colours  of  time-expired  recruits;  such  are  the  various 
elements  of  inertia  and  anarchy  which,  in  the  view  of  alarmists, 
have  every  chance  of  being  reduced  to  a  definite  system  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  Francis  Joseph  abandons  his 
non  possumus  attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  army  concessions. 
We  are  promised  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  working  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  even  of  the  administration  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
monarchy,  while  in  the  absence  of  the  annual  Transleithan 
delegation,  the  Crown  and  the  three  joint  Ministers  will  be 
without  the  funds  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  army 
minus  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  quota.  The  Austrians 
will  then  bo  able  to  appropriate  the  biting  sarcasm  of  the 
Bohemian  tribune  llieger,  in  Schmerling’s  rump  Parliament  on 
the  18th  December,  1801 :  “  We  are  ordered  to  play  Romeo  and 
Juliet  in  this  national  theatre;  but,  unfortunately,  Juliet  j)er- 
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sistently  refuses  to  appear,  and  yet  we  are  told  the  performance 
must  take  place  !  ” 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  as  regards  Juliet,  otherwise  Hungary, 
the  situation  is  not  without  a  precedent,  and,  as  their  obstinacy  in 
1860-66  was  rewarded  by  the  Ausgleich  of  1867,  so  the  Magyars 
do  not  doubt  that  the  repetition  of  the  tactics  then  successful  will 
result  in  still  ampler  concessions  in  tlie  present  crisis.  In  this 
they  are  but  following  the  tradition  so  picturescpiely  defined 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  the  great  patriot  Deak,  though  the 
ambitions  of  the  ruling  opposition  at  Buda  Pesth,  who  represent 
the  mind  of  the  country,  go  far  beyond  the  hopes  and  the 
desires  of  the  direct  heirs  of  his  policy.  Alluding  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  independence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saint  Stephen,  he 
remarked :  “  Suppose  that  you  are  the  holder  of  a  perfectly  valid 
bill  of  exchange;  you  are  asked  for  time,  and  offered  an  instal¬ 
ment  on  account ;  well  and  good.  But  suppose  your  title  is  ques¬ 
tioned  and  a  sum  in  settlement  is  proposed  merely  as  an  act  of 
grace;  there  is  nothing  for  it  then  but  to  put  your  bill  back  in 
your  pocket  and  say  to  yourself :  ‘  Never  mind,  the  time  will  come 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  enforce  payment.’  ” 

The  Austro-Germans  have  sacrificed  the  unity  of  the  ancient 
Austrian  Empire  to  the  particularism  of  the  Magyars,  whose  sup¬ 
port  they  require  to  maintain  a  hegemony  over  the  Slavs,  based  on 
the  venerable  principle  of  divide  ct  impera,  and  totally  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numerical  inferiority.  That  is  the  essence  of 
the  dual  system;  but  the  Austro-Germans  are  to-day  sick  and 
sad ;  they  have  only  their  egotism  and  thoughtlessness  to  blame. 
In  the  1867  compact  with  Hungary,  Austria  made  the  same 
mistake  as  a  lover  w^ho  seeks  to  put  an  equivocal  connection  in 
order  by  legal  and  religious  bonds,  not  because  his  mistress  has 
given  him  proofs  of  docility  and  mental  balance  which  augur  well 
for  the  new  scheme — though  even  then  experience  of  the  upsetting 
effect  of  these  sudden  “  elevations  ”  might  give  pause — but  merely 
because  he  has  grown  tired  of  her  reiterated  demands,  and  has 
come  to  be  anxious  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price.  We  know  the 
fatally  one-sided  issue  of  such  a  capitulation  in  social  life;  the 
result  is  similar  in  the  arena  of  politics.  Besides,  political  morality 
ia  a  relative  matter,  and  whatever  the  moment  at  Avhich  a  promise 
is  made  on  one  side  or  the  other,  its  eventual  realisation  may  be 
legitimately  deferred,  or  even  entirely  abandoned,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  national  interest.  That  typical  aristocrat  and  Conservative, 
the  late  Hue  de  Broglie,  did  not  hesitate  to  write :  “  Where 
necessity  speaks,  there  is  no  obligation  that  can  be  considered 
binding.” 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  unprejudiced  student  of 
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Austrian  history  can  argue  that  the  guarantees  of  constitutional 
independence  which  were  the  preliminary  to  the  Ilapsburg 
Emperors’  recognition  as  Kings  of  Hungaiy  have  not  been  fully 
and  faithfully  observed.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  futile 
introduction  of  deadening  bureaucracy  under  Joseph  II.,  and 
the  few  years  of  anarchy  and  military  despotism  which 
followed  the  insurrection  of  1848,  the  Diet  of  Buda  Besth 
has  never  seen  its  autonomous  privileges  seriously  threatened. 
From  this  lengthy  experience  of  civic  and  political  liberty  has 
sprung  its  superiority  in  the  inter-parliamentary  debates  with 
the  Austrian  lleichsrath,  a  new  institution  only  forty  years  old, 
and  curiously  hampered  in  its  action  by  the  Dictatorship  para¬ 
graph  (No.  XIV.)  of  the  Constitution.  This  is  the  source,  too,  of 
the  prestige  which  attaches,  in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  to  the 
Hungarians  as  the  champions  of  constitutionalism  and  of  the 
modern  and  progressive  spirit.  For  Hungary  has  always  been 
reserved  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment,  to  the  exclusion  and 
detriment  of  the  ostracised  Slav  races. 

Three  causes  contributed  to  the  rise  and  maintenance  of  Magyar 
preponderance.  In  the  first  place  the  close  alliance  between  the 
Hungarian  nation  and  its  aristocracy  which,  unlike  that  of 
Bohemia,  supplied  few  or  no  deserters  to  the  purely  dynastic  and 
centralist  section  of  the  imperial  nobility,  formed  a  group  of 
leaders  for  the  popular  cause  who  were  powerful  in  prestige 
and  resources,  and  whose  influence  was  paramount  in  all  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Crown  and  Country,  On  the  other  hand,  by  its 
geographical  position,  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen,  formerly  the 
indispensable  bulwark  of  the  Empire  and  the  West  against  an 
Ottoman  invasion,  was  predestined  to  play  a  similar  part  in  regard 
to  Eussia,  when  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  Three  Empires  was  once 
broken  and  the  Austro-German  entente,  whose  first  requisite  was  a 
strongly  military  Austria  wherein  Hungary  would  form  one  of 
the  most  solid  elements,  became  the  new  base  of  the  European 
balance.  Hungarian  goodwill  was  the  monarchy’s  prime  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  new  as  in  the  old  state  of  things,  and  to  win  this 
Francis  Joseph  I.  was  not  sparing  in  his  favours,  the  more  so  as 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  conflict  between  the  Slavs  and  Germans 
in  Austria,  which  was  ever  growing  more  acute,  and  daily  trans¬ 
ferring  more  and  more  importance  to  the  compact  body  of  the 
Magyars  and  their  annual  delegation. 

At  this  point  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  or  inapposite 
to  analyse  the  influence  which  the  personal  pcdicy  of  the  Enqx'ror- 
King  has  ever  exerted  on  the  monarchy’s  line  of  action.  The 
inauguration  of  the  constitutional  era  made  no  break  in  its  con¬ 
tinuity.  The  august  dynasty  remained,  as  in  the  past,  the  sole 
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moral  and  sentimental  link  between  the  various  races  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  Empire,  for  it  was  the  objective  formula  of  the  single 
charter  acknowledged  by  all  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  this  dynastic  ideal  the  private  virtues  of  the  man, 
the  Christian,  and  the  soldier  contributed  not  a  little.  It  was 
necessary  also  that  the  Sovereign  should  at  least  for  a  time  keep 
his  hand  on  the  tiller;  the  country  was  from  inveterate  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  low  level  of  public  instruction  quite  insufficiently 
equipped  to  assume  the  direction  of  its  own  vessel  of  State.  The 
inequalities  of  the  Austrian  electoral  system  are  a  further  indica¬ 
tion.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  governing  aristocracy  could 
consent  to  abdicate  their  secular  authority,  and  the  former  always 
considered  foreign  affairs  and  its  necessary  corollary,  military 
organisation,  as  his  own  special  province.  As  a  result,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  Crown  on  the  development  of  internal 
administration  and  policy  was  invariably  subordinated  to  the 
exigencies  of  foreign  politics.  This  weakness  was  intensified  by 
the  very  incomplete  support  received  from  the  various  peoples, 
and  resulted  in  largely  nullifying  the  effect  of  the  truly  royal 
and  paternal  anxiety  wherewith  the  Emperor  strove  to  discover 
the  means  which,  side  by  side  with  the  general  progress,  would 
assure  the  welfare  of  each  constituent  part.  If  he  has  failed,  the 
fault  lies  as  much  with  the  petty  narrowness  of  the  particularist 
spirit  as  with  certain  hereditary  instincts  ingrained  in  the  llaps- 
burg  temperament. 

Reared  under  the  joint  care  and  tuition  of  the  future  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Vienna,  the  Ultramontane  Abbe  Rauscher,  and  of 
Rrince  Felix  Louis  Schwarzenberg,  “  that  hectoring  bully  with  his 
hand  always  on  his  sword  hilt,”  his  young  days,  cradled  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  dreamed  of  the  realisation  of  the  oecumeni¬ 
cal  ambitions  of  his  ancestors  in  the  restoration  of  the  Apostolic 
Empire  (Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  in  one  great  whole),  and  the 
humiliation  of  Protestant  Prussia.  This  project  involved  Aus¬ 
tria’s  maintenance  of  the  character  of  an  essentially  Germanic 
power  in  spite  of  the  changes  which  the  progress  in  numbers  and 
culture  of  the  Austro-Slavs  seemed  to  demand.  Collaterally, 
placed  on  the  throne  as  the  champion  of  military  absolutism,  in  the 
midst  of  the  insurrectionary  upheaval  of  1848,  he  never  rid  himself 
of  a  certain  distrust,  which  was  not  free  from  scorn,  of  the  German 
liberal  and  capitalist  middle-class.  The  latter  had  allowed  the 
fabric  of  the  ancient  edifice  to  show  signs  of  cracking,  an  in¬ 
difference  which  was  only  veiled  hostility,  accentuated  by  their 
anti-clerical  leanings.  There  remained  a  third  party  with  whom 
the  Emperor’s  medimval  conception  of  social  prestige,  wdiich  was 
a  characteristic  tenet  of  the  Ilapsburgs,  seemed  to  promise  natural 
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alliiincc  :  the  great  feudal  landlords.  But  of  the  aristocracy  only 
those  who  abandoned  particularist  interests  to  attach  themselves 
to  a  purely  dynastic  and  centralist  cause  could  be  brought  to 
adopt  his  Germanic  conception  of  the  Empire.  The  manifesto 
of  his  accession^  in  which  he  announced  the  intention 
of  uniting  all  the  segments  of  the  Empire  in  “  one  great 
combined  body  politic,”  alienated  the  goodwill  of  a  notable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  and  of  all  the  Hungarian  mag¬ 
nates.  When  the  absolutist  edifice,  built  by  Schwarzenberg, 
had  fallen  before  the  cannon  of  Magenta  and  Solferino, 
Francis  Joseph,  forced  to  seek  new  allies  to  help  rebuild  his 
Empire,  and  exaggerating  the  peril  of  Pan-Slavism — which  he 
confused  with  Pan-llussism — and  the  radical  agitation  among 
the  Czechs  and  the  Poles,  probably  also  in  disgust  at  the 
stormy  scenes  between  Slavs  and  Germans,  which  disgraced  tlie 
Parliament  of  A'ienna,  decided,  if  somewhat  reluctantly, 
to  turn  to  the  Magyars.  The  latter,  seeing  the  Crown  at  their 
mercy,  maintained  a  haughty  reserve  and  let  things  slide  till 
Sadowa,  which  was  to  be  their  Austerlitz.  Francis  Joseph,  full 
of  his  plans  for  revenge,  found  their  co-operation  indispensable 
for  the  reorganisation  of  his  army;  and  nothing  conveys  so  strik¬ 
ing  an  impression  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  dualist  compact  of 
18G7  was  concluded  as  the  cartoon  of  M.  de  Beust,  the  “  bagman  ” 
^linister,  come  hot-foot  from  Saxony,  and  bartering  in  the  ante¬ 
chamber  of  Deak  and  Andrassy  the  German  top-hat  for  the  fur 
cap  of  Hungary.  It  was  not  until  the  Emperor  reached  Sedan 
that  he  grasped  the  true  significance  of  Koeniggraetz.  Towards 
the  west  his  projects  for  expansion  were  brought  to  a  dead  stop  by 
mediatised  casemates.  Accordingly,  his  aspirations  were  thrown 
back  on  the  east.  In  the  new  Imperial  programme  the  Hungarians, 
by  virtue  of  their  position,  were  designed  to  be  the  advanced 
guard,  a  post  which,  unknown  perhaps  to  them,  had  already  been 
assigned  to  their  kingdom  in  the  programme  of  Bismarck.  Thus 
they  had  on  their  side  both  Imperial  favour  and  the  secret  support 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor.  In  return  for  their  concurrence  they 
had  already  exacted  heavy  payment  in  the  Ausgleich,  and  that, 
too,  in  advance;  but  they  never  despised  any  supplementary 
“  fees.”  To  their  honour  be  it  said  that  they  have  served  their 
Royal  patron  well  to  mention  none  but  Andrassy  and  Benjamin 
de  Kallay. 

It  was  the  labours  of  the  latter  statesman  that  produced  the 
single  international  success  of  the  present  reign ;  and  thus  rein¬ 
forced  by  circumstances  and  by  the  marked  sympathy  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  and  the  unfortunate  Archduke  Rudolph,  the 
Hungarians  have  daily  grown  in  power  and  arrogance.  The 
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Emperor,  chilled  by  the  disinclination  of  the  Reichsrath  Left 
to  vote  the  credits  and  the  contingent  necessary  for  the  occupation 
of  Bosnia  Herzegovina,  drifted  away  from  the  Germans.  But 
tlie  Austro-Gcrman  Alliance  was  not  compatible  with  a  Slavonised 
Austria,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  aho\it  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  of  the  Czechs  and  the  Pan-German  movement 
both  of  which  ho  considered  subversive  influences,  with  infinitely 
more  reason  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Accordingly, 
he  withdrew  his  support  from  the  Germans,  whose  strength  this 
had  been,  but  without  abandoning  himself  completely  to  the  Slavs. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  national  parties  in  Austria  became 
thereby  more  acute  and  determined,  because  they  henceforth  felt 
their  resources  more  equal.  Then  followed  those  oscillations  of  the 
personified  central  power  which  are  best  revealed  in  the  series  of 
“  Kaiser-ministers,”  inaugurated  by  Count  Taafe,  and,  let  us  hope, 
ending  in  Dr.  von  Koerber  who  have  allowed  the  Magyars  to  regu¬ 
late  the  political  current  of  the  monarchy  by  the  barometer  of  Buda 
Pesth.  Their  German  allies  at  Vienna,  no  longer  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  Slavs  in  check,  are  too  strong  to  he  crushed,  and  too 
foolish  up  to  the  present  to  accept  a  fair  division.  The  “Kaiser- 
ministers,”  under  the  specious  pretext  of  rising  above  the  strife 
of  nationalities  and  parties,  give  one  and  all  free  scope  for 
indulging  in  deplorable  excesses.  It  is  the  method  of  the  surgeon 
who  has  continxial  recoiirse  to  anaesthetics  without  daring  to 
operate.  The  ilagyars  have  no  such  scruples,  and  operate  without 
fear  of  retaliation.  They  know  well  that  the  “  blood-letting  ”  of 
1848  is  out  of  date,  and  that  the  day  when  the  House  of  Ilapshurg, 
to  bring  them  to  reason,  would  call  in  the  foreign  bayonets  of 


Krupp,  that  day  would  also  witness  the  beginning  of  their  agony, 
amidst  the  peevish  contempt  of  their  dependants  and  the  ironic 
and  covetous  pity  of  their  allies.  But  the  improbability  of  such  a 
course,  in  spite  of  the  fictions  of  the  sensational  Press,  is  felt  and 
admitted  by  all  enlightened  friends  of  Austria  and  the  dynasty  no 
less  than  by  the  Magyars  themselves.  There  will  be  no  need  of 
cartridges,  Austrian  even,  though  there  may  he  a  call  for  the 
blunted  sword-points  of  the  police.  The  fact  is  that  admirably 
seconded  by  circumstances,  Hungary  has  made  the  utmost  use  of 
her  prerogatives  to  advance  the  fulfilment  of  certain  long- 
cherished  desires.  The  financial  compact  of  1867  created  a 
singular  type  of  ten  year  leasehold  monarchy,  and  laid 
down  a  soil  favourable  to  all  the  later  Hungarian  demands, 
renewed  or  invented  whenever  the  question  of  the  lease 
came  up  for  resettlement.  A  line  of  action,  however, 
which,  by  the  refusal  to  fill  the  Treasury  and  supply  the  con¬ 
tingent,  seriously  cripples  the  influence,  even  the  passive  oppo- 
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sition,  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  the  Balkans,  is  a  direct  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  policy  of  slow  but  sure  advance  in  these  latitudes, 
which  is  followed  by  the  Colossus  of  Muscovy  at  the  expense  of 
the  effete  Ottoman  Cyclop,  whose  integrity  the  Hungarians  pro¬ 
fess  to  champion.  Not  less  pregnant  with  dangers  at  once  internal 
and  international  is  the  opposition  to,  and  the  virulent  denuncia¬ 
tion  of,  the  commercial  and  fiscal  union  as  forming  an  obstacle  to 
the  free  development  and  the  economic  prosperity  of  Trans- 
leithania.  We  know  the  pseudo-technical  argument  on  which 
these  complaints  are  grounded,  that  Austria  is  above  all  an  indus¬ 
trial,  and  Hungary  pre-eminently  an  agricultural,  country.  To 
grasp  the  one-sidedness  of  such  an  argument  it  is  sufficient  to  cast 
a  glance  over  the  returns.^  On  the  other  hand,  their  diversified 
characterisation,  taken  in  conjunction  with  these  same  statistics, 
which  show  them  to  be  dependent  on  mutual  exchange  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  closeness  of  the 
economic  ties  that  unite  the  two  countries  and  as  to  the  difficulties 
which,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  each  half  of  the  monarchy  would 
encounter  when  thrown  on  its  own  resources  and  the  interested 
favours  of  its  neighbours.  The  latter  besides,  whether  rivals, 
neutrals,  or  friends,  are  rejoicing,  or  rather,  are  becoming 
impatient  at  the  drags  and  delays  introduced  into  their  relations 
with  the  Dual  ^Monarchy,  by  reason  of  these  internal  disputes. 
Chancellor  von  Bulow  has  just  now  dryly  informed  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  that  Germany  cannot  afford  to  wait  beyond 
the  end  of  the  year  for  the  renewal  or  denunciation  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  agreement  between  the  two  allies.  Finally,  the  echo  of  the 
Magyar  opponents  of  fiscal  union,  which  is  beginning  to  be  heard 
in  certain  Austrian  circles,  “  bluff,”  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  rather 
doubtful  smartness  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  rash  and 
impotent  madness,  is  exceptionally  open  to  suspicion  from  the 
eager  support  given  to  the  policy  by  the  declared  Pan-Germans,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  their  “  dressing  gown  ”  colleagues  of  the 
Progressive  and  Capitalist  Left.  Should  fiscal  separation  come 
about,  what  an  opportunity  for  them  to  bring  Austria  to  seek 
admission  to  the  German  Zollverein,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Utopian  Chauvinists,  who  are  constantly  being  disowned  by  Berlin, 

(1)  We  there  find  that  in  1901,  for  example,  Hungary’s  exports  into  Austria  were 
nearly  389  million  crowns  in  industrial  products  (61,000,000  in  half  manufactures, 
328,000,000  in  whole  manufactures)  as  against  a  little  more  than  531  million  crowns 
in  raw  materials,  or  over  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports.  Hungary’s  imports  from 
Austria  were,  it  is  true,  only  89^  million  crowns  in  raw  materials,  as  against  95  million 
crowns  in  half  manufactures,  and  740,500,000  crowns  in  whole  manufactures.  It 
can  be  seen  that  Austria  imports  industrial  products  from  Hungary  to  the  value  of 
nearly  half  the  Hungarian  industrial  imports  from  Austria.  Hungary  thus  being 
better  balanced  in  the  proportion  of  exports  of  raw  materials  and  manufactures, 
derives  the  greater  profit  or  suffers  the  smaller  loss,  as  you  wilL 
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would  imply  the  first  but  the  decisive  step  towards  political 
annexation. 

All  serious  and  conscientious  politicians  in  Hungary  perceive 
the  danger,  hut  they  mention  it  with  timidity,  and  draw  hack. 
Those  with  personal  ambitions  and  the  opportiinists  see  it  as  well, 
but  hold  their  peace ;  and,  thanks  to  this  pusillanimity  or  com¬ 
plicity,  which  silence  does  not  relieve  of  responsibility,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  agitators,  who  swarm,  far  from  wasting  the  strength  of 
their  lungs  on  contemptuous  isolation,  have  a  running  game  with 
the  nation’s  easily  excited  temperament,  and  with  the  “  lemonade 
policy” — the  phrase  is  that  of  an  extremist,  M.  Lengyel — of 
Vienna  and  of  the  Liberal  coalition  of  Buda  Pesth.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  joint  Ministry  of  War  has  often  been  blamed  for  having 
framed  and  brought  in  the  notorious  Military  Bills  of  October, 
1902,  which  have  been  the  pretext,  but,  in  my  view,  not  the  main 
cause  of  the  present  imbroglio.  In  the  first  place  the  incriminated 
Ministry  possesses  no  real  initiative  apart  from  the  Sovereign, 
who  is  very  jealous  of  his  prerogatives  as  supreme  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  director  of  the  internal  organisation  and  administration 
of  the  army.  The  Hungarian  Opposition  talk  of  demanding  that 
these  latter  powers  should  be  in  future  exercised  subject  to 
Parliamentary  sanction.  The  Ministry’s  justification  for  their 
proposal  to  increase  the  total  annual  contingent  from  103,000  to 
125,000  men,  at  a  time  of  financial  crisis  in  both  halves  of  the 
State,  lay  in  the  possibly  exaggerated  apprehensions  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  on  the  subject  of  the  Macedonian  outbreak  and  Russia, 
wdth  w’hom  no  agreement  had  as  yet  been  drafted  concerning  the 
status  quo.  The  trouble  was  these  proposals  came  plumb  in  the 
middle  of  the  already  difficult  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of 
the  Ausgleich.  The  double  requisition  was  too  much  for  the  ill- 
conditioned  temper  of  the  Magyars,  and  for  the  resources  of  a 
Minister  who  could  count  only  on  the  thorough  support  of  a  section 
of  his  majority,  in  combination  with  the  moral  prestige  of  his 
own  patriotic  spirit,  honesty,  and  ability  in  the  spheres  of  finance 
and  practical  statesmanship.  When  the  Bills  were  brought  before 
the  Diet,  the  Opposition  replied  by  systematic  obstruction,  a 
course  with  which  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia¬ 
ment  furnished  no  means  of  dealing.  M.  de  Szell  asked  to  he 
allowed  to  withdraw  them,  at  least  temporarily,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  the  financial  contract.  This  was  refused,  and  the 
same  thing  happened  when,  over  and  above  their  obstruction,  the 
party  of  independence  brought  forward  the  national  military  con¬ 
cessions  and  the  Minister  vainly  counselled  the  immediate  grant 
of  the  least  important,  in  order  to  shelve  the  rest.  He  resigned, 
disillusioned  by  the  defection  of  his  Minister  of  National  Defence, 
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Fejervaiy,  and  of  the  “  Old  Liberals  ”  of  the  Tisza  Party,  who 
sneered  at  his  infinitely  patient  and  adaptable  tactics,  and 
especially  by  the  clever  trimming  and  subtly  hostile  attitude  of 
the  President  of  the  Chamber,  the  eloquent  and  popular  Count 
Albert  Apponyi,  the  leader  of  the  National  Liberals.  Then  the 
Government  capitulated  all  along  the  line.  Count  Khuen 
Hedervary  succeeded  to  the  vacancy.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  how  the  Premiership  could  have  been  entrusted  to  this 
ruthless  proconsul,  whose  administration  as  Ban  of  Croatia  came 
in  for  much  discussion,  and  who,  detested  by  the  Croatians  as  a 
Magyar,  is  distrusted  by  the  Magyars  as  a  Croatian.  Hedervary 
withdrew  the  ill-starred  bills;  but  the  national  concessions  were 
not  withdrawn.  M.  Francis  Kossuth,  who  lends  the  weight  of 
his  name  to  the  “  Independents,”  and  thus,  in  our  eyes,  if  not  in 
theirs,  ensures  their  being  able  to  reckon  one  gentleman  in  their 
number,  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  party  when  they  refused 
to  carry  out  their  share  of  the  agreement  with  the  new  Premier. 
He  thought  it  his  duty  to  resume  his  leadership,  and  justly,  for 
his  comparative  moderation  afforded  some  slight  hopes  of  a  settle¬ 
ment,  after  the  remarkable  bribery  scandal  which  involved  the 
Count’s  political  friends. 

Since  this  striking  incident,  which,  if  not  fatal  to  his  personal 
reputation,  formed  the  climax  of  the  already  great  unpopularity 
of  his  policy,  the  unhappy  Premier  has  marched  from  disaster 
to  disaster,  from  one  humiliation  to  another,  until  the  final 
lamentable  catastrophe,  which  he  may  well  have  welcomed  as  a 
deliverance.  Even  his  supporters  had  abandoned  him  in  the  face 
of  his  refusal  to  censure  the  observations — legitimate,  indeed,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  conventions  of  1867,  which  regulated 
the  limits  of  intervention  open  to  the  separate  governments  in  the 
organisation  of  the  joint  army — but  tactless  in  tone  and  inoppor¬ 
tunely  addressed  some  days  before  to  the  enthusiastic  Reichsrath 
by  his  Austrian  colleague.  Dr.  von  Koerber  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  on  this  occasion  that  savoir  taire  is  an  essential  part  of 
savoir  faire.  Firmness  expressed  in  less  bitter  and  more  suave 
terms  would  no  doubt  have  had  other  results  than  a  merely 
transitory  effervescence.  To  declare  that  “the  army  was  not  a 
plaything  ”  was  to  the  point,  and  to  employ  the  noble  and 
powerful  language,  breathing  thorough  and  enlightened 
patriotism,  which  distinguishes  the  henceforth  famous  manifesto 
of  Chlopy,  published  on  the  17th  of  last  September,  was  excellent 
policy.  But  why  follow  the  weighty  blow  of  authority  with  a 
petty  poisoned  pin-prick  by  issuing  the  manifesto  from  an 
unknown  hamlet  in  Galicia,  that  Polish  province  detested  by  all 
Hungarians,  instead  of  some  Magyar  centre?  Why,  further,  dis¬ 
count  its  effect  on  the  next  day  by  a  supplementary  explanatory 
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communique,  whieli  was  naturally  taken  to  be  an  embarrassed 
apology?  With  a  sensitive  people  the  involuntary  affront  in¬ 
volved  in  this  first  step  made  it  certain  that  what  was  previously 
but  a  wish  or  a  resolve,  would  become  a  point  of  honour.  All  the 
Concessions  indeed — the  district  cantonment  of  Hungarian  troops, 
the  exclusive  appointment  of  Hungarian  officers  to  billets  in 
Hungary,  the  encouragement  of  the  Magyar  language  in  tlie 
Hungarian  military'  schools,  &c. — repeated  or  extended  with  suoli 
futility,  not  only  left  the  vast  majority  of  the  country  and  the 
Diet  cold,  but  brought  them  over  to  the  project  of  the  original 
minority  for  enforcing  the  substitution  of  the  Magyar  for  the 
(jterman  tongue  as  the  language  of  militaiy  command  throughout 
the  kingdom.  But  on  this  single  point  the  Emperor-King  re¬ 
mains  intractable.  “In  Heaven’s  name,  do  not  meddle  with  the 
army !  ”  he  replied  to  a  Czech  deputation  some  while  ago,  in 
circumstances  rather  similar  if  less  perilous.  His  innate  pride 
■ivill  not  let  him  readily  yield  to  those  who  wish  him  to  burn  his 
boats.  Besides,  he  feels  pledged  by  his  manifesto  to  the  Empire 
in  general,  and,  in  particular,  to  Austria,  who  does  not  see  why 
she  should  pay  for  a  separate  Hungarian  army  whilst  his  pre¬ 
science  has  divined  the  practical  consequences  of  the  ultimate 
concession  :  — Czechs,  Poles,  Croatians,  &c. — all  the  nationalities, 
in  fact — would  be  demanding  equal  recognition  for  their  respective 
regiments.  The  result  would  be  the  rupture  of  the  technic 
and  moral  unity  of  the  army,  which  Francis  Joseph  has  always 
considered  to  be  the  most  efficient  safeguard  of  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  The  Magyars  themselves  seem  to  come  to  an  identical 
conclusion,  for  if  they  show  themselves  so  obstinate  in  their 
specific  demand,  it  is  because  they  think  that  the  substitution  of 
their  language  for  German  in  the  word  of  command  promises  a 
speedier  “  Magyarisation  ”  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  within 
their  kingdom,  who  find  Germany  a  neutral  and  tolerable 
intermediary. 

In  the  protests  of  these  Slavs  and  Roumanians,  who  are  already 
making  themselves  heard  in  the  country,  but  have,  unfortunately, 
hardly  any  voice  in  Parliament,  and  no  combined  political  organi¬ 
sation,  the  Imperial  Government  might,  in  the  long  run,  find  a 
focus  of  resistance  and  valuable  support;  in  numbers  they  are 
ecjual,  if  not  superior,  to  the  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  the 
Magyars. 

^leanwhile,  who  is  to  have  the  last  word,  the  Magyars  or 
the  Crown?  and  what  steps  will  lead  to  some  conclusion,  if  only 
temporary?  These  are  the  two  questions  which  naturally  suggest 
themselves.  They  can  be  answered  only  on  the  lines  of  general 
probabilities.  If  the  issue  is  narrowed  to  the  linguistic  question 
as  concerns  the  army,  I  repeat  what  1  have  already  hinted,  that 
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neither  morally  nor  materially  can  the  Emperor  give  way.  The 
Select  Committee  of  the  Liberal  coalition,  presided  over  by  M. 
de  Szell,  failed  to  draw  up  a  programme  of  national  military  con¬ 
cessions  which  could  serv’^e  as  a  basis  for  a  conciliation  Ministry, 
because  the  party  of  the  National  Liberals,  with  semi-clerical 
leanings,  like  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  or  Progressive  like  Dr. 
Wekerle,  impatient  to  be  in  power,  follow  the  popular  cry,  and 
unmask  their  alliance  with  the  Moderate  Independents,  whom 
they  have  long  been  secretly  supporting.  The  calculated  in¬ 
decision  of  Count  Apponyi  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  M.  de  Szell  and  Count  Iledervary.  On  two  occasions  also, 
the  threat  of  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber,  which 
lie  is  fond  of  launching  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  policy  of  the  Catholic  people’s  Party,  led  by  Count  Ferdinand 
Zichy,  have  dished  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  by  Count  Stephan 
Tisza.  The  latter  is  the  leader  of  the  Old  Liberals,  who,  bound 
to  political  principles  as  out  of  date  and  as  rigid  as  the  Calvinist 
creed  which  most  of  them  profess,  view  with  disfavour  the  elastic 
policy,  grounded  largely  on  economic  considerations,  which  is 
followed  by  the  genuine  Deakists,  under  M.  Coloman  de  Szell, 
Count  llanffy.  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  and  Dr.  Lukacs,  the  last 
two  named,  perhaps,  tlie  coming  men  and  Premiers.  Thus  the 
two  sections  which  alone  have  sincerely  adhered  to  the  compromise 
of  1867  up  to  this  day  now  find  themselves  estranged.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  all  motive  for  their  loyalty  disappeared  at  an 
early  date.  In  my  view,  the  battle  which  rages  round  the  military 
concessions  is  nothing  but  a  symptom,  the  symptom  of  a  general 
crisis,  formerly  latent,  now  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  and 
due  to  the  Dual  System,  \vhich,  essentially  vicious,  has  only  aggra¬ 
vated  instead  of  pacifying  racial  animosities  in  its  sanction  of 
national  inequalities.  The  two  minorities,  German  and  Hungarian, 
whom  the  system  favoured  never  had  any  bond  of  sympathy  but 
their  common  hatred  and  oppression  of  the  Slav  majority.  And 
now  the  one  partner,  being  no  longer  strong  enough  to  do  its  share 
of  the  w'ork,  is  being  deserted  by  the  other,  who  is  attempting  to 
sever  as  widely  as  possible  his  connection  with  Austria,  for  fear 
that  the  Slavs,  already  relatively  victorious  in  the  western  half 
of  the  monarchy,  may  extend  their  hands  to  their  brothers  in 
Hungary.  Possibly  also  the  Magyars  discern  that  under  the  rule 
of  a  Sovereign  with  Slavophil  leanings — and  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand  is  under  suspicion — the  Bohemians  would 
obtain  satisfaction  for  their  claims  to  equality,  whether  Austria 
were  transformed  into  a  confederation  of  autonomous  States,  which 
would  considerably  impair  the  prestige  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 
even  if  the  non-Magyar  peoples  in  Hungary  were  not  emboldened 
to  demand  a  similar  transformation  in  the  interior  of  the  king- 
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(lorn,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  the  Austrian  electoral 
system  were  reformed  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  the  Reichsratb 
became  a  general  Parliament  wherein  all  the  peoples  were 
adequately  represented,  and  such  that  no  one  would  think  further 
of  questioning  its  authority,  while  at  the  same  time  the  adminis¬ 
trative  powers  of  the  provincial  Diets  would  be  extended.  That 
is  what  the  Hungarians  fear,  and  they  are  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  a  moment  when  they  still  have  on  the  throne  a 
King  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
Independence,  and  when  Germans  and  Slavs  are  exchanging  final 
or  penultimate  blows,  to  compel  the  concession  of  guarantees 
which  will  put  them,  as  they  think,  beyond  the  risk  of  surprise. 
And  a  national  army  would  be  the  first  requisite  in  their  eyes  to 
counteract  any  pressure  which  the  reconciled  and  united  forces 
of  Austro-Germans  and  Slavs  could  bring  to  bear  on  them  to 
induce  them  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  general  Parliament. 
The  Independents  go  further.  The  more  moderate,  with  M. 
Kossuth,  are  for  personal  union,  pure  and  simple ;  the  extremists, 
with  M.  Barabas,  demand  that  the  two  crowns  shall  be  worn  by 
different  members  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Thus,  say  they, 
“  the  King  of  Hungary  will  cease  to  be  perpetually  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ”  and  his  “  faithless 
Viennese  advisers.”  I  am  forgetting  the  maniacs  and  Utopian 
theorists,  happily  small  in  number  and  influence,  however  blatant, 
who  talk  glibly  of  a  republic.  They  would  like  to  see  Hungary 
become  the  great  European  coquette,  wooing  and  being  wooed 
by  the  neighbouring  empires — there  is  nothing  like  a  republic 
for  flirting  with  autocrats.  But  I  am  afraid  their  joy  would  be 
but  short-lived.  The  empires  would  be  on  their  guard  against 
this  divorcee,  who  had  ruined  her  first  husband.  They  would 
soon  grow  tired  of  flirtation.  And  then  Hungary,  forced  to  find 
a  permanent  protector  in  order  to  live,  would  be  tempted  to  sell 
herself  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  fatal  step,  for,  before  long,  the 
protector  would  become  the  bully. 

In  brief,  I  do  not  see  the  possibility  of  even  a  partial,  much 
less  of  a  total,  dislocation,  which,  by  means  of  personal  union, 
could  reduce  a  Power  of  the  first  rank  to  two  States  of  the 
second  rank.  In  the  life  of  peoples  and  governments,  as  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  a  chronic  disease  is  frequently  the  surest  indication  of  a 
protracted  life.  I  have  hinted  above  that  I  did  not  believe  in  a 
revival  of  the  movement  of  1848,  as  rumour  would  have  us  believe. 
M.  Kossuth  himself  declared  that  he  would  retain  the  leadership 
of  his  party  only  so  long  as  they  would  follow  the  lines  of  constitu¬ 
tional  resistance,  or  what  they  considered  such,  but  in  any  case 
without  breaking  the  peace.  And  there  are  very  few,  even  among 
the  Independents,  who  wish  to  see  the  tragic  element  predominate 
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in  this  “  problem  play,”  whose  genesis  is  put  very  graphically, 
as  I  think,  in  a  letter  dated  the  19th  April,  of  the  current 
year,  from  a  Balkan  statesman,  who  has  thoroughly  studied 
the  Austrian  question  at  close  quarters.  lie  wrote :  “  The  Hun¬ 
garians  are  the  spoilt  children  of  Fortune,  and,  like  all  spoilt 
children,  they  are  importunate.  Accustomed  to  obtain  whatever 
they  want,  by  dint  of  reiterating  their  demands,  they  have  lost  all 
sense  of  reality.  They  would  soon  come  to  their  senses  if  Vienna 
were  not  so  utterly  incapable  ”  In  the  last  phrase  is  the  key  and 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties.  Vienna — and  Prague,  too — have 
long  been  dupes.  They  are  beginning  to  find  this  out.  If  Aus¬ 
tria  had  at  the  head  of  its  Government  a  statesman,  a  national 
leader,  even  a  party  leader  with  broad  views,  instead  of  a  fairly 
distinguished  bureaucrat,  the  understanding  between  Vienna  and 
Prague — and  perhaps  Agram  and  Zagreb — would  be  complete  to¬ 
morrow,  and  Buda  Pesth  would  capitulate  before  a  united  Austria. 
However,  if  Dr.  von  Koerber  refuses  to  descend  from  his  “  un¬ 
denominational  platform,”  Dr.  Karl  Lueger,  the  famous,  or,  as  his 
opponents  would  prefer,  infamous,  Viennese  Burgomaster  and 
leader  of  the  anti-Semitic  Christian  Social  Party,  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Prince  Aloys  Liechtenstein,  are  boldly  taking  the  initiative 
in  an  attempt  at  an  entente  cordiade.  There  was  a  time  when  Dr. 
Lueger  indulged  in  diatribes  against  the  Czechs;  that  time  has 
passed;  for,  in  spite  of  regrettable  intemperance  of  language,  and 
of  very  rapid  and  radical  conversions  in  political  doctrine.  Dr. 
Lueger  is  endowed  with  a  business  head;  and  that  is  precisely 
what  is  wanted  in  the  place  of  philosophers  and  jurists  with  a 
pack  of  barren  theories.  If  the  Czechs,  the  Poles,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Slavs  prove  as  adaptable  as  Dr.  Lueger  and  his  ever-growing 
party  of  German  supporters,  the  result  can  hardly  be  in  doubt. 
The  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  the  army,  of  the  Hungarian  con¬ 
tingent  itself,  was  displayed  quite  recently  in  a  most  striking  and 
praiseworthy  manner;  and  there  are  hardly  any  Magyars  among 
whom  love  of  the  dynasty  and  of  Francis  Joseph  has  not  taken 
deep  root.  Naturally  opportunists,  they  will  always  seek  to  draw 
the  maximum  of  profit  from  all  advantageous  circumstances,  or 
what  they  believe  to  be  such.  But  on  the  day  when  they  see 
their  ingenious  methods  parried  by  the  adoption  of  similar  means 
by  their  more  numerous  adversaries,  they  will,  like  good  oppor¬ 
tunists,  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  with  the  most  charming 
grace  “grant”  concessions  in  their  turn.  For  diseases  of  this 
kind  homoeopathy  furnishes  the  best  treatment  and  the  most 
certain  cure. 


Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl. 


THACKERAY  AS  A  READER  AND  CRITIC 
OF  BOOKS. 


Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  an  article  on  Thackeray  in 
some  magazine  or  review.  Reminiscences  of  Thackeray, 
Thackeray’s  Homes  and  Haunts,  Thackeray’s  Originals,  Thackeray 
ill  the  United  States,  Thackeray  as  an  Orator,  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  Thackeray  as  a  Writer,  Thackeray  as  Artist,  Thackeray 
as  Art-Critic,  Thackeray  and  the  Stage,  Thackeray  and  Punch, 
are  among  recent  headings.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  when  it 
might  he  assumed  that  this  author  had  been  treated  from  every 
standpoint,  to  find  that  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
discourse  of  him  as  a  reader  and  critic  of  books.  It  is  also 
surprising  that,  with  fresh  issues  of  his  works  appearing  on  all 
sides,  no  editor  has  collected  Thackeray’s  literary  reviews.  It  has 
been  announced,  however,  that  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  edition  of  the 
complete  works  of  Thackeray,  and  possibly  also  that  of  Messrs. 
Dent,  will  include  a  volume,  shortly  to  bo  published,  that  shall 
comprise  the  papers  on  literature,  now  collected  for  the  first  time. 
Such  a  volume,  containing  twenty-one  articles  never  before  issued 
in  any  collected  edition,  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  those  who  care 
to  study  the  opinions  of  the  most  literary  of  English  novelists 
of  the  nineteenth  century  of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors 
in  letters. 

As  a  boy  Thackeray  was  fond  of  books,  and  at  Cambridge  he 
was  an  omnivorous  reader,  principally,  however,  of  fiction,  poetry 
and  history.  History,  indeed,  w’as  one  of  his  favourite  studies. 

“  Read  a  tremendous  lot  of  history,”  he  advised  a  young  cousin 
one  day  as  they  were  leaving  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  he  had  been  searching  for  a  book  that  would 
tell  him,  not  of  the  battles  of  Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  but, 
figuratively  speaking,  of  the  colour  of  his  breeches.  Though  in 
later  years,  speaking  of  this  branch  of  learning,  he  remarked  to 
Mr.  Jeffreson  :  “  There’s  nothing  new,  and  there’s  nothing  true, 
and  it  don’t  much  signify,”  yet  as  a  young  man  he  was  a  stickler 
for  the  dignity  of  history.  Reviewing  The  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  Private  Correspondence  iir  The  Times  (1838),  he 
expressed  his  disappointment  that  “  the  dignity  of  history  sadly 
diminishes  as  we  grow  better  acquainted  with  the  materials  which 
compose  it.  In  our  orthodox  history  bonks  the  characters  move 
on  as  in  a  gaudy  play-house  procession,  a  glittering  pageant  of 
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kings  and  warriors  and  stately  ladies  majestically  appearing  and 
passing  away.  Only  lie  who  sits  very  near  the  stage  can  discover 
of  what  poor  stuff  the  spectacle  is  made.  The  kings  are  poor 
creatures,  taken  from  the  dregs  of  the  company;  the  noble 
knights  are  dii’ty  dwarfs  in  tinfoil;  the  fair  ladies  are  painted 
hags,  with  cracked  feathers  and  soiled  trains.  One  wonders  how 
gas  and  distance  could  ever  have  rendered  them  so  bewitching. 
The  perusal  of  letters  like  these  produces  a  very  similar  dis¬ 
enchantment,  and  the  great  historical  figures  dwindle  down  into 
the  common  proportions  as  we  come  to  view  them  so  closely. 
Kings,  ^linisters,  and  Generals  form  the  principal  dramatis 
IK’rsona’;  and,  if  we  may  pursue  the  stage  parallel  a  little  further, 
eye  never  lighted  upon  a  troupe  more  contemptible.  Weighty 
political  changes  had  been  worked  in  the  country,  others 
tlireatened  equally  great.  Great  questions  were  agitated — 
wliether  the  Protestant  Religion  should  be  the  creed  of  the  State, 
and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  a  King,  or  whether  Papacy  should 
be  restored,  and  James  III.  placed  on  the  throne— whether  the 
continental  despotism  aimed  at  by  Louis  should  be  established,  or 
the  war  continued  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe — 
on  these  points  our  letter-writers  hardly  deign  to  say  a  word. 
The  political  question  is  whether  Harley  should  be  in  or 
Godolphin,  how  Mrs.  Masham,  the  chambermaid,  can  be  checked 
or  won  over,  how  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  can  regain  her  lost 
influence  over  the  queen,  or  whether  the  Duke  is  strong  enough 
to  do  without  it,  can  force  his  Captain-Generalcy  for  life,  and 
compel  the  queen  to  ensure  to  his  daughters  the  pension  and 
places  of  their  mother.”  Rut  if  this  book  disenchanted  him, 
disgust  was  the  result  of  a  perusal  of  a  volume  entitled  A  Diary 
relative  to  George  IV.  and  Queen  Caroline,  and  he  reviewed  it 
both  in  The  Times  and  in  FraseVs  Magazine,  with  a  virulence 
that,  even  in  these  early  days,  was  unusual  with  him.  It  was  in 
(^uite  another  spirit  that  he  criticised  Carlyle’s  F' rencli  Revolution. 
While  regretting  that  “  never  did  a  man’s  style  so  mar  his  subject 
and  dim  his  genius,”  he  allowed,  almost  to  their  fullest  extent, 
the  highest  qualities  with  which  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
historian’s  followers  endowed  him;  praised  him  for  his  lofty  and 
noble  impartiality;  and  especially  singled  out  for  admiration  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
Danton  and  his  colleagues.  Carlyle,  however,  was  not  quite 
satisfied.  “  I  understand  there  have  been  many  reviews  of  a 
mixed  character,”  he  wrote  to  his  brother.  “  I  got  one  in  The 
Times  last  week.  The  w^riter  is  one  Thackeray,  a  half  monstrous 
Cornish  giant,  kind  of  painter,  Cambridge  man,  and  Paris  news¬ 
paper  conespondent,  wlio  is  now  writing  for  his  life  in  London 
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.  .  .  Ilia  article  is  rather  like  him,  and,  I  suppose,  calculated 
to  do  the  hook  good.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Thackeray  on  two  occasions 
nearly  entered  the  lists  as  an  historian.  The  first  time  was  in 
1844,  when  he  undertook  to  write  a  Life  of  Talleyrand  for  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall.  The  biography  was  actually  advertised,  but 
Thackeray  went  Eastward  Ho !  and  the  publishers  issued  in  its 
place  the,i\’o#es  of  a  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo.  The 
second  time  was  sixteen  years  later,  when  he  was  asked  to  con¬ 
tinue  Macaulay’s  history.  This  offer  he  neither  accepted  nor  yet 
definitely  refused.  “Queen  Anne  has  long  been  my  ambition,” 
he  wrote  to  Sir  John  (then  Dr.)  Skelton,  “but  she  will  take  many 
a  long  year’s  labour,  and  I  can’t  ask  any  other  writer  to  delay  on 
my  account.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  had  prepared  an 
announcement  stating  that  I  was  engaged  on  that  history;  but 
kept  it  back,  as  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  pursue  my  old  trade 
of  novelist  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  Meanwhile  her  image 
stands  before  St.  Paul’s,  for  all  the  world  to  look  at,  and  who 
knows  but  some  one  else  may  be  beforehand  with  both  of  us,  and 
sketch  her  off  while  we  are  only  laying  the  palette.” 

Thackeray’s  first  pronouncement  about  a  book  occurs  in  a  letter 
written  at  Cambridge,  saying  he  would  bring  home  with  him 
Shelley’s  Revolt  of  Islam,  “  a  most  beautiful  poem — though  the 
story  is  absurd,  and  the  republican  sentiments  conveyed  in  it,  if 
possible,  more  absurd.”  But,  after  a  short  interval,  he  wrote  that 
he  would  not  take  the  poem  with  him  because  “  it  is  an  odd  kind 
of  book,  containing  poetry  that  would  induce  one  to  read  it 
through,  and  sentiments  which  might  strongly  incline  one  to 
throw  it  on  the  fire.”  Shelley’s  works  certainly  interested  him  at 
this  time,  and  when  the  scheme  of  a  university  magazine  to  be 
called  The  Chimcera,  was  mooted,  he  volunteered  to  contribute  an 
“  Essay  on  Shelley.”  This  paper  he  actually  wrote  at  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  Long  Vacation  in  1829,  but  the  publication  has  never  been 
traced  of  either  magazine  or  article. 

During  the  few  months  he  spent  at  Weimar  he  read  Korner, 
and  sent  translations  of  some  poems  to  his  mother.  He  also  read 
Faust,  but  without  much  enthusiasm.  “  Of  course  I  am 
delighted,”  he  said ;  “  but  not  to  that  degree  I  expected.”  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  unbounded  admiration  for  Schiller.  “  I  have 
been  reading  Shakespeare  in  German.  If  I  could  ever  do  the 
same  for  Schiller  in  English,  I  should  be  proud  of  having  con¬ 
ferred  a  benefit  on  my  country.  I  do  believe  him  to  be  after 
Shakespeare,  ‘  the  poet  ’ !  ”  He  never  attempted  this  gigantic 
task,  though  when  a  certain  Eraulein,  whom  he  affected  to  admire, 
lost  her  heart  to  a  gentleman  in  the  Guards,  with  magnificent 
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waistcoats  and  ten  thousand  a  year,  he  bemoaned  his  fate  by 
translating  merrily  some  lines  of  his  favourite  author:  — 

“  The  world  is  empty, 

This  heart  is  dead. 

Its  hopes  and  its  aches 
For  ever  are  fled.” 

When  he  was  told  that  some  one  had  translated  Wilhelm  Tell 
into  English,  and  while  so  doing  had  bettered  the  play,  he  replied 
that  that  was  quite  unnecessary.  No  doubt  this  preference  for 
the  lesser  genius  may  he  traced  to  the  fact  that  while  Faust,  in 
its  essence,  is  metaphysical,  the  predominant  feature  of  Wilhelm 
Tell  is  the  love  of  home.  Love  of  home  appealed  to  him,  while 
the  former  did  not  attract  him.  For  though  after  reading 
Cousin’s  History  of  Philosophy,  he  admitted  that  he  had  been 
so  interested  that  he  thought  the  excitement  of  metaphysics  must 
equal  almost  that  of  gambling,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  he 
never  pursued  the  study. 

His  reading  abroad  was  not  very  deep.  Of  the  great  French 
writers  he  found  little  to  say.  Montaigne,  as  one  may  guess  from 
his  later  writings,  he  loved.  lie  did  not  think  Victor  Hugo  more 
poetical  than  Voltaire;  and,  while  admiring  La  Peaii  de  Chagrin, 
found  the  characterisation  feeble.  He  would  have  liked  Scribe 
if  all  the  characters  in  the  plays  did  not  break  the  Seventh 
Commandment.  “  Of  the  drama,  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  are 
the  well-known  and  respectable  guardians,”  he  wrote  in  1840. 

“  Every  piece  Victor  Hugo  has  written  since  Hernani  has  con¬ 
tained  a  monster — a  delightful  monster,  saved  by  one  virtue. 
There  is  Triboulet,  a  foolish  monster;  Lucrese  Borgia,  a  maternal 
monster;  Mary  Tudor,  a  religious  monster;  Monsieur  Quasimode, 
a  hump-backed  monster ;  and  others  that  might  be  named  whose 
monstrosities  we  are  induced  to  pardon — nay,  admiringly  to  wit¬ 
ness — because  they  are  agreeably  mingled  with  some  exquisite 
display  of  affection.  And,  as  the  great  Hugo  has  one  monster  to 
each  play,  the  great  Dumas  has,  ordinarily,  half-a-dozen,  to  whom 
murder  is  nothing ;  common  intrigue,  and  simple  breakage  of  the 
before-mentioned  Commandment,  nothing ;  but  who  live  and  move 
in  a  vast  delightful  complication  of  crime  that  cannot  be  easily 
conceived  in  England,  much  less  described.”  But,  later,  he  was 
a  fervent  admirer  of  the  Mousquetaires  series.  “  All  the  forenoon 
I  read  with  intense  delight  a  novel  called  Le  Vicomte  de  Brage- 
lo7ine,”  he  told  Mrs.  Brookfield;  “a  continuation  of  the  famous 
Mousquetaires,  and  just  as  interesting,  keeping  one  panting  from 
volume  to  volume,  longing  for  more.”  “  Dumas  is  wonderful, 
lie  is  better  tlian  Walter  Scott,”  he  said  on  another  occasion.  “I 
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came  near  writing  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  Les  Tiois  Mous- 
quetaires,  and  taking  Monsieur  D’Artagnan  for  my  hero 
D’Artagnan  was  a  real  character  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
wrote  his  own  Mernoires.  I  remember  picking  up  a  dingy  copy 
of  them  on  an  old  bookstall  in  London,  price  sixpenee,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  make  something  of  it.  But  Dumas  got  ahead  of  me.” 
lie  never  liked  the  works  of  Eugene  Sue.  “Eugene  Sue  has 
written  a  very  great  number  of  novels — beginning  with  maritime 
novels  in  the  Satanic  style,  so  to  speak,  full  of  crime  and  murder 
of  every  description.  He  met  in  his  early  work  with  no  verv 
great  success.  He  gave  up  the  indecencies  of  language  and 
astonished  the  world  with  Mathilde  three  years  since  ”  (i.e.,  in  1842), 
“  which  had  the  singular  quality  among  French  novels  of  con¬ 
taining  no  improprieties  of  expression.  In  my  mind  it  is  one  of 
the  most  immoral  books  in  the  world.  The  Mysteries  of  Pam 
followed,  with  still  greater  success,  and  the  same  cleverness  of 
construction,  and  the  same  sham  virtue.”  This  opinion  ho 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Macvey  Napier,  the  editor  of  The  Edin- 
hurgh  Review,  to  which  periodical  he  desired  to  contribute.  The 
outcome  of  the  correspondence  was  an  artiele  on  N.  P.  Willis’s 
Dashes  at  Life. 

While  in  Paris  he  translated  Le  Bon  Ange,  verses  introduced 
into  Dumas’  play,  Don  Juan  de  Marana,  which  may  be  found  in 
The  Paris  Sketch  Book,  and  he  also  wrote  the  delightful  Imita¬ 
tions  of  Beranger.  In  Germany  he  contrived  to  imbue  himself 
with  the  spirit  in  which  Uhland  wrote  his  poems;  and  among 
the  Ballads  may  be  found  admirable  renderings  of  “  Es  pfliickte 
Bliimlein  mannigfalt”  (“The  Chaplet”),  and  “  Da  liegen  sie  alle, 
die  grauen  Hohen  ”  (“The  King  on  the  Tower”). 

It  was  in  The  National  Standard,  of  which  he  was  eventually 
proprietor  and  editor,  that  Thackeray’s  first  “  official  ”  criticism 
appeared.  The  book  reviewed  was  Robert  ^lontgomery’s  Woman  : 
the  Angel  of  Life.  The  notice  is  only  remarkable  for  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentences,  which  follow  an  extract  of  fourteen  lines  of 
the  poem.  “  These  are  nice  verses.  On  examination,  we  find  that 
the  compositor,  by  some  queer  blunder,  has  printed  them  back¬ 
wards;  but  as  it  does  not  seem  to  spoil  the  sense,  we  shall  not 
give  him  the  trouble  to  set  them  up  again.  They  are  as  good 
one  way  as  the  other.”  Mr.  Yellowplush  may  have  been  thinking 
of  this  when  he  took  a  sentence  from  The  Sea-Captain,  a  play  by 
‘  Sawcdwadgeorgeearllittnbulwig  ’ ;  tried  it  every  way,  “  backards, 
forards,  and  in  all  sorts  of  trancepositions,”  and  found  “  all  which 
are  as  sensible  as  the  fust  passidge.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  time,  like  Pendennis,  Thackeray 
would  not  have  hesitated  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice  to  pass 
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an  opinion  upon  the  greatest  scholars  or  to  give  a  judgment  upon 
the  encyclopaedia. 

One  of  his  earliest  Fraser  papers  was  a  violent  onslaught  on 
the  “  Keepsake  ”  sort  of  production.  “  Miss  Landon,  Miss 
Mitford,  or  my  Lady  Blessington,  writes  a  song.  .  .  about 
‘Water-Lily,’  chilly,  stilly,  shivering  beside  a  streamlet,  plighted, 
blighted,  love-benighted,  falsehood  sharper  than  a  gimlet,  lost 
affection,  recollection,  cut  connexion,  tears  in  torrents,  true-love 
token,  spoken,  broken,  sighing,  dying,  girl  of  Florence;  and  so 
on.  The  poetry  is  quite  worthy  of  the  picture,  and  a  little  sham 
sentiment  is  employed  to  illustrate  a  little  sham  art.  ...  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  Miss  Landon,  a  woman  of  genius — Miss 
Mitford,  a  lady  of  exquisite  wit  and  taste — should,  of  their  own 
accord,  sit  down  to  indite  namby-pamby  verses  about  silly,  half- 
decent  pictures;  or  that  Jenkins,  Powis,  Meadows  and  Co.  are  not 
fatigued  with  the  paltry  labour  assigned  to  them.  .  .  Who  sets 
them  to  this  wretched  work?  To  paint  those  eternal  fancy  por¬ 
traits  of  ladies  in  voluptuous  attitudes  and  various  stages  of 
deshahille,  to  awaken  the  dormant  sensibilities  of  misses  in  their 
teens,  or  tickle  the  worn-out  palates  of  rakes  and  roues?  What 
a  noble  occupation  for  a  poet!  What  a  delicate  task  for  an 
artist !  ” 

lie  was  as  bitter  when  writing  of  Miss  Landon’s  Ethel  Churchill 
and  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s  Vicar  of  Wrcxhill,  in  which  she  abused 
those  who  interpreted  the  Scripture  in  other  ways  than  she. 

“  Oh !  we  repeat  once  more,  that  ladies  would  make  puddings  and 
mend  stockings !  that  they  would  not  meddle  with  religion  (what 
is  meant  religion,  we  mean),  except  to  pray  to  God,  to  live  quietly 
among  their  families,  and  more  lovingly  among  their  neighbours. 

.  .  .  Always  bitter  against  the  Pharisees,  she  does  as  the  Pharisees 
do.  It  is  vanity,  very  likely,  which  leads  these  people  to  use 
God’s  name  so  often,  and  to  devote  all  to  perdition  who  do  not 
coincide  in  their  peculiar  notions.  .  .  .  There  was  as  great  a  sin 
in  Ilis  eyes  as  that  of  the  poor  erring  woman — it  was  the  sin 
of  pride.”  At  this  time  Thackeray  was  asked  to  a  party,  and 
was  about  to  accept,  but  he  heard  that  Mrs.  Trollope  would  be 
among  the  guests.  “0,  by  Jove!  I  can't  come,”  he  exclaimed. 
“I’ve  just  cut  up  her  Vicar  of  Wrcj:hill  in  a  review.  I  think 
she  tells  lies.” 

When  Ernest  Mnltravcrs  fell  to  him  for  criticism,  the  lash 
was  applied  with  the  utmost  vigour.  In  his  zeal  for  the  pure 
and  healthy  in  literature,  he  went  too  far,  and  showed  what  might 
easily  have  been  construed  as  personal  animus  against  the  author, 
though  it  is  certain  none  existed.  When  he  came  to  forty  years 
he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  written,  and  asked  pardon  of  the 
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author  of  The  Caxtons,  especially  for  two  performances  among 
the  critical  and  biographical  works  of  the  erudite  Mr.  Yellow- 
plush.  Like  most  young  writers,  he  sought  the  blemishes  rather 
than  the  virtues  of  books  sent  to  him  for  review.  “  I  suppose 
we  all  begin  by  being  too  savage,  ”  he  said  in  after  days;  “I 
know  one  who  did.”  He  grew  more  gentle  as  the  years  passed, 
and  the  parodies  in  Punch  were  certainly  written  without  malice. 
He  laughed  at  the  weaknesses  of  his  victims,  but  the  laugh  was 
kindly.  “  I  hate  Juvenal,”  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hannay,  soon  after 
E.'imond,  appeared.  “I  mean,  I  think  him  a  truculent  brute, 
and  I  like  Horace  better  than  you  do,  and  rate  Churchill  much 
lower;  and  as  for  Swift,  you  haven’t  made  me  alter  my  opinion, 
I  admire,  or  rather  admit,  his  power  as  much  as  you  do;  but  I 
don’t  admire  that  kind  of  power  so  much  as  I  did  fifteen  years 
ago,  or  twenty,  shall  we  say?  Love  is  a  higher  intellectual  exer¬ 
cise  than  Hatred;  and  when  you  get  one  or  two  more  of  those 
young  ones  you  write  so  pleasantly  about,  you’ll  come  over  to 
the  side  of  the  kind  wags,  I  think,  rather  than  the  cruel  ones.” 

It  was  probably  while  up  at  the  university  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  love  for  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  his  Lectures,  however,  it  is  of  the  men  and  their  lives  rather 
than  of  their  books  he  treated.  Yet  here  and  there  are  critical 
remarks.  Swift  he  reluetantly  admitted  to  possess  a  surprising 
humour,  noble,  just,  and  honest  satire,  and  the  power  of  perfect 
imagery :  “  the  greatest  wit  of  all  times,”  “  an  immense  genius.” 
But  it  is  obvious  that  of  all  tlie  writings  he  preferred  the  Journal 
to  Stella,  than  whieh,  he  deelared,  there  was  “  nothing  more 


manly,  more  tender,  more  exquisitely  touching.”  He  could  not 
refuse  to  see  Sterne’s  wit,  humour,  and  pathos,  but  he  disliked  his 
pose  :  “  he  used  to  blubber  perpetually  in  his  study,  and  finding 
his  tears  infectious,  and  that  they  brought  him  a  great  popu¬ 
larity,  he  exercised  the  lucrative  gift  of  weeping;  he  utilised  it, 
and  cried  on  every  occasion.”  He  was  prejudiced  against  both 
these  writers,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  who  had  lent  him 
some  Sterne  MSS.,  one  reason  may  be  discovered :  “  Of  course 


any  man  is  welcome  to  believe  as  he  likes  except  a  parson ;  and  I 
can’t  help  looking  upon  Swift  and  Sterne  as  a  couple  of  traitors 
and  renegades  ,  .  .  with  a  scornful  pity  for  them  in  spite  of  all 
their  genius  and  their  greatness.”  Tor  Congreve,  Wycherley, 
Farquhar,  and  their  merry  and  shameless  Comic  Muse  with  the 
libertine  heroes  and  the  wanton  heroines  he  had  no  liking.  “A 


touch  of  Steele’s  tenderness  is  worth  all  his  [Congreve’s]  finery; 
a  flash  of  Swift’s  lightning,  a  beam  of  Addison’s  pure  sunshine, 
and  his  tawdry  play-house  taper  is  invisible.”  It  was  not  as  the 
author  of  Cato,  nor  of  the  poem  celebrating  the  victor  of  Blen- 
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heim  that  Addison  attracted  him,  but  as  “  a  Tatler  of  small  talk 
and  a  Spectator  of  Mankind.”  “He  came  in  that  artificial  age, 
and  began  to  speak  with  his  noble,  natural  voice.  He  came,  the 
gentle  satirist,  who  hit  no  unfair  blow,  the  kind  judge  who  casti¬ 
gated  only  in  smiling.”  Thackeray  loved  Steele,  whom  he 
declared  the  founder  of  sentimental  writing  in  English,  and  the 
first  author  to  pay  a  manly  homage  to  woman.  Naturalness  was  a 
short  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  on  this 
ground  he  paid  tribute  to  Steele  and  to  Goldsmith,  with  his  simple 
songs  of  love  and  beauty.  He  could  not  too  highly  praise  The 
Deserted  Village,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  the  two  famous 
plays.  Besides  Goldsmith,  his  favourite  poets  seem  to  have  been 
Prior  and  Gay.  “  Sweet  lyric  singers,”  he  styled  them.  Prior,  he 
regarded  as  the  easiest,  the  richest,  the  most  charmingly  humorous 
of  English  lyrical  poets;  while  Gay  charmed  him  by  the  force  of 
simple  melody  and  artless  ringing  laughter.  He  singled  out  the 
six  pastorals  called  the  Shepherd’s  Week,  and  the  burlesque  poem 
of  Trivia,  and  remarked  that  “  these  are  to  poetry  what  charming 
little  Dresden  figures  are  to  sculpture :  graceful,  minikin,  fantas¬ 
tic,  with  a  certain  beauty  always  accompanying  them.”  Pope 
he  unhesitatingly  ranked  highest  among  the  poets,  brightest 
among  the  English  wits  and  humorists,  and  the  greatest  literary 
artist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  Fielding  and  Smollett 
he  bowed  low,  as  a  subject  before  his  sovereign.  Humphrey 
C'linA:er  he  thought  the  most  amusing  story  written  since  the  goodly 
art  of  novel-writing  began,  and  he  pronounced  Peregrine  Pickle 
“  excellent  for  its  liveliness  and  spirit,  and  wondered  for  its 
atrocious  vulgarity.”  He  preferred  both  these  writers  to  Richard¬ 
son,  though  he  admitted  that  Clarissa  had  one  of  the  best  managed 
surprises  he  had  read;  but  his  favourite  author  was,  of  course. 
Fielding,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  literary  god-father  of  his 
famous  successor.  “I  have  just  got  two  new  novels  from  the 
library  by  Mr.  Fielding,”  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Brookfield  in  1845 ; 
“  the  one  is  Amelia,  the  most  delightful  portrait  of  a  woman  that 
surely  ever  was  penned;  the  other  is  Joseph  Andrews,  which  gives 
me  no  particular  pleasure,  for  it  is  both  coarse  and  careless,  and 
the  author  makes  an  absurd  brag  of  his  twopenny  learning,  upon 
which  he  values  himself  evidently  more  than  upon  the  best  of  his 
own  qualities.”  He  naturally  does  not  think  Tom  Jones  a  virtu¬ 
ous  character,  and  he  protests  against  the  author’s  evident  liking 
and  admiration  for  his  hero,  but  “  as  a  picture  of  manners,  the 
novel  of  Tom  Jones  is  indeed  exquisite;  as  a  work  of  construction, 
quite  a  wonder ;  the  by-play  of  wisdom ;  the  power  of  observation ; 
the  multiplied  felicitous  turns  and  thoughtsj  the  varied  character 
of  the  great  Comic  Epic :  keep  the  reader  in  a  perpetual  admira- 
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tion  and  curiosity.”  “  My  English  would  have  been  much  better 
if  I  had  read  Fielding  before  I  was  ten,”  he  once  remarked.  And 
because  compliments  did  not  flow  from  him  too  easily  this  has 
been  recorded.  Another  magnificent  tribute  he  paid  to  a  great 
historian:  “To  have  your  name  mentioned  by  Gibbon  is  like 
having  it  written  on  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s.  Pilgrims  from  all 
the  world  admire  and  behold  it.” 

For  his  contemporaries,  however,  so  long  as  their  works  were 
free  from  vulgarity,  affectation,  and  snobbishness,  he  usually  con¬ 
trived  to  find  pleasant  words.  He  wrote  an  appreciative  review 
of  Macaulay’s  Essays,  when  they  were  first  collected  in  hook- 
fonn.  He  pronounced  “  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  ”  to  he  the  finest 
lyric  ever  ivritten;  and  regarded  Douglas  Jerrold  as  his  most 
important  rival  on  the  staff  of  Punch.  Jane  Eyre  he  mentioned 
as  the  master- work  of  a  great  genius,  while  for  Tennyson’s 
writings  he  had  the  most  unbounded  admiration.  Lytton  he 
praised  for  the  example  he  set  to  other  authors  by  being 
“  thoroughly  literate  ” ;  and  many  years  before  he  wrote 
Codling  shy  he  had  praised  Coning  shy  in  The  Pictorial  Times. 
Lever  pleased  him,  hut  he  insisted  that  this  author’s  characteristic 
was  not  humour,  but  sentiment.  Many  a  friendly  puff  did  he 
give  to  Dickens,  both  in  the  lectures  and  in  articles.  He  was, 
however,  constrained  to  admit  that  his  great  contemporary  was 
not  a  deep  thinker,  though  “  he  has  a  clear  and  bright-eyed  in¬ 
telligence,  which  is  better  than  philosophy.  I  think  he  is  equal 
to  Fielding  and  Smollett — at  any  rate  to  Smollett.  He  is  not 
such  a  scholar  as  Fielding  was.”  “  He  knows  that  my  books  are 
a  protest  against  his — that  if  the  one  set  are  true,  the  other  must 
he  false.  But  PicJcivick  is  an  exception;  it  is  a  capital  book.  It 
is  like  a  glass  of  good  English  ale.”  It  may  confidently  he 
assumed  that  Thackeray  had  not  much  doubt  as  to  which  set  of 
books  was  right. 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  Thackeray  was  a  great  critic. 
Indeed  there  is  no  doubt  hut  that,  as  a  rule,  he  preferred  second- 
rate  hooks  of  the  first-class  to  the  greatest.  For  instance,  while 
as  a  matter  of  course  he  admitted  that  Milton  was  a  great  poet 
he  added  that  “  he  was  such  a  bore  that  no  one  could  read  him.” 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  discernment  of  a  man  who  says 
that,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  honesty.  He  was  often  led 
away  by  the  character  of  the  author  whose  works  he  was  criticis¬ 
ing.  He  disapproved  of  Swift  and  Sterne,  and  rather  grudgingly 
admitted  their  qualities;  but  he  gladly  praised  Pope,  whom  he 
loved  because  of  his  infirmity,  and  because  of  the  love  the  poet 
bore  his  mother.  His  judgments  came  from  the  heart  rather  than 
the  intellect.  It  was  fortunate  when  these  coincided.  “  St. 
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Charles,”  he  said  to  Edward  Eitztierald,  in  a  third-floor  in 
Cliarlotto  Street,  putting  one  of  Charles  Lamb’s  half-mad  letters 
to  his  forehead,  remembering  his  devotion  to  that  quite  mad 
sister.  “  Humour  is  wit  and  love,”  he  said  in  the  lecture  on 
“Charity  and  Humour,”  “and  the  best  humour  is  that  which 
contains  most  humanity,  that  which  is  flavoured  throughout  with 
tenderness  and  kindness.”  In  that  short  passage  is  contained  the 
keynote  of  all  his  criticism.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
sincere  to  ensure  a  favourable  verdict  from  the  man  whose  proud 
boast  it  was  :  — 

“  Stranger  !  I  have  never  writ  a  flattery. 

Nor  signed  the  page  that  register’d  a  lie.” 

Lewis  Melville. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  KOREA. 


“Korea,”  said  an  eminent  Japanese  statesman,  “is  like  an  arrow 
with  the  point  aimed  at  our  hearts,”  In  this  graphic  phrase  be 
voiced  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese  people  on  a  subject  which 
to  them  has  always  been  a  question  of  life  or  death.  “  Korea,” 
he  continued,  “must  be  Russian  or  Japanese,  and  to  make  it  the 
latter  every  one  of  Japan’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers 
will  die,  if  need  be,  to  achieve  this  victory  for  his  Emperor — this 
act  of  international  justice,  this  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the 
Japanese  nation.  And,  after  our  soldiers  are  gone,  the  nation 
itself — man,  woman,  and  child- — will  battle,  forty  millions  of  us, 
till  the  last  yen  is  gone  and  the  last  life  yielded.  It  is  with  us  no 
statesman’s  policy ;  it  is  with  us  the  settled  purpose  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  passion  of  a  people.” 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  parallel  to  this  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  a  nation  on  a  question  of  foreign  policy,  and  a  review  of  the 
history  of  Korea  will  do  much  to  show  how  this  attitude  towards 
Korea  came  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Japan. 

From  the  very  earliest  times,  Korea  has  been  under  the  control 
of  some  outside  nation,  and  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally 
believed  that  it  was  China  which  held  the  predominating  position 
among  these  foreign  suzerains.  This  is,  however,  not  true,  and 
Japan  has  the  advantage  both  of  priority  and  length  of  tenure 
over  China.  Japan’s  position,  lying  just  off  the  southern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  peninsula,  was  certain  to  result  in  the  two  nations  com¬ 
ing  into  contact  with  one  another.  Many  of  the  essential  features 
of  Japanese  civilisation  came  through  Korea  from  China  and 
India.  In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  Empress 
Jingu  of  Japan  overran  Korea  with  a  large  army  and  received 
the  submission  of  the  State.  After  this  successful  invasion  for 
over  a  thousand  years  tribute  missions  sailed  annually  from  Korea 
to  the  Court  of  Japan.  Gradually,  however,  internal  affairs  took 
up  more  and  more  of  Japanese  interest,  and  outside  possessions 
being  neglected,  in  1460,  the  Chinese  supremacy  over  the  peninsula 
was  accomplished.  This  continued  for  only  a  little  over  one 
hundred  years,  for  in  1592  Japan  began  a  fresh  invasion  of  Korea. 
This  conquest  occupied  six  years,  six  years  of  bloodshed  and 
devastation  which  are  looked  back  upon  as  a  never-failing  source 
from  whence  the  flames  of  hatred  feed  the  hearts  of  the  Koreans 
against  the  Japanese.  The  invasion  benefited  the  Japanese  but 
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little,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  Chinese  interests 
again  became  predominant.  However,  Japan  retained  sufficient 
influence  to  insist  on  receiving  an  annual  tribute  mission  from 
1623  to  1823.  During  these  years,  therefore,  Korea  was  nomin¬ 
ally  the  vassal  of  both  China  and  Japan,  but  the  dominance  of 
China  was  real,  whereas  it  was  almost  as  much  as  a  Japanese 
man’s  life  was  worth  to  venture  inland  in  Korea.  Trading  rela¬ 
tions  were  maintained  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Daimyo  of 
Tsushima  Island,  which  island  forms  the  southern  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Korea.  Opposite  to  Tsushima  sprang  into  being  the 
trading  town  of  Fusan,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1443. 
For  many  years  this  town  remained  the  sole  remnant  of  Japan’s 
former  hold  upon  Korea,  a  kind  of  Japanese  Calais  in  a  Korean 
France. 

After  the  restoration  in  J apan  in  1868,  the  new  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  ordered  the  Daimyo  of  Tsushima  to  announce  the  political 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  Japan  to  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  assure  them  of  Japan’s  intention  to  continue  peaceful 
relations.  This  was  easier  said  than  done,  and  on  its  arrival  at 
Korea,  the  mission  were  refused  reception  by  Tai-in-kin,  the 
Regent,  who  was  also  father  of  tbe  young  Kiug  of  Korea.  This 
refusal  he  based  upon  the  fact  that,  according  to  information 
received  by  him,  Japan  had  adopted  Western  customs,  and  become 
an  ally  to  those  Western  nations  towards  which,  in  common  with 
China,  Korea  felt  an  implacable  hatred  and  unbounded  contempt. 
These  feelings  Tai-in-kin  had  already  demonstrated,  for  in  1847 
Louis  Philippe  of  France  had  despatched  two  men-of-war  to  Korea, 
in  order  to  exact  punishment  on  account  of  the  murder  of  some 
Catholic  missionaries.  The  men-of-war,  ignorant  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  Korean  coast,  ran  on  shore,  and  their  destruction  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Christian  Koreans,  In 
1866,  Napoleon  III.  sent  an  expedition  consisting  of  three  men-of- 
war.  Although  some  forts  were  destroyed  and  some  companies  of 
soldiers  landed,  the  French  commander  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  foothold,  and  had  to  sail  away  without  having  accomplished 
anything.  In  1868,  the  Prussian  Minister  in  Tokyo  visited  Fusan 
on  a  German  man-of-war,  but  did  not  endeavour  to  penetrate 
further  into  the  country.  The  French  troops  for  the  expedition 
of  1866  were  drawn  from  the  garrison  at  Yokohama,  while  the 
Japanese  residents  at  Fusan  did  all  they  could  to  assist  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Minister.  Thus  even  before  the  Restoration,  the  Koreans 
were  convinced  of  the  Western  proclivities  of  Japan,  and  resolved 
to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  her.  In  1871,  Frederic  F.  Low, 
United  States  Minister  in  Peking,  proceeded  to  Korea  on  a  man- 
of-war,  being  desirous  of  opening  up  intercourse  with  that  country, 
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but  was  driven  away  by  tbe  fire  of  the  Koreans  without  even  being 
allowed  to  land.  The  Eussians  had  become  neighbours  of  Korea 
in  1860,  when  China,  being  too  weak  to  resist  Ignaticfi’s  cool 
request,  had  handed  over  the  province  of  Primorsk  to  the  Tsar. 
At  first  this  concession  was  more  political  than  actual,  and  it  was 
only  later  that  llussia  began  to  cast  envious  eyes  on  the  ice-free 
harbour  of  Port  Lazaref,  in  Korea. 

In  1869,  the  new  Japanese  Government,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
failure  of  the  mission  of  the  Daimyo  of  Tsushima,  sent  a  second 
mission  to  Korea,  with  special  instructions  to  enquire  into  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  China  and  I’ussia.  The  mission  returned  full  of  the 
necessity  and  feasibility  of  warlike  chastisement  of  the  Koreans. 
The  Daimyo  of  Tsushima  resigned  his  position  as  intermediary, 
and  another  mission  was  sent  out  in  1869,  for  the  purpose  of  nego¬ 
tiating  directly  with  the  Korean  Government.  The  mission, 
although  it  proceeded  to  Seoul  without  invitation,  had  no  greater 
result  than  the  leaving  of  a  severe  documentary  reproach.  In 
1871,  Mr.  Ilanabusa,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Foreign  Office,  was 
sent  with  two  warships  to  remonstrate  with  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  had  to  return  baffled.  A  great  feeling  arose  in  Japan  in 
favour  of  immediate  war  with  Korea,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar 
internal  condition  of  Japan,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
only  four  years  emerged  from  feudalism  and  in  a  difficult  financial 
situation,  there  were  many  statesmen  opposed  to  it. 

Elated  by  their  successes,  the  Koreans  issued  laws  prohibiting 
all  intercourse  with  the  Japanese.  This  action  seemed  to  make 
a  war  more  than  ever  necessary,  but  the  Japanese  Government 
still  determined  to  do  nothing  without  a  clear  understanding  with 
China  who  claimed  suzerainty  over  Korea,  and  in  1873  Soyejima 
was  sent  to  Peking  on  a  mission  of  enquiry.  In  his  interview 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  Soyejima  asked  them 
the  following  question  : — “  Some  j’ears  ago,  when  France  and  the 
United  States  had  to  carrj'  on  military  expeditions  against  Korea, 
they  questioned  the  Chinese  Government  as  to  whether  China 
regarded  Korea  as  her  tributary  or  not,  and  your  Government 
answered  that,  though  the  King  of  Korea  receives  investiture 
from  the  Emperor  of  China,  yet  the  internal  administration  and 
the  question  of  war  and  peace  were  left  to  the  Korean  authorities, 
and  China  had  no  concern  with  them.  A  copy  of  this  answer  was 
given  to  the  Japanese  Government  by  the  United  States  ]\Iinister 
in  Tokyo,  and  is  here  now.  Docs  the  situation  remain  the  same 
now  as  then?”  To  this  question  Soyejima  received  an  affirmative 
answer  and  thus  ascertained  that  China  renoiinced  the  right  of 
interference  with  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  Korea.  This 
mission  to  Peking  was  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  those  wishing 
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lo  have  a  war  with  Korea,  hut  these  found  a  strong  antagonist  in 
the  Lord  Iwakura,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  mission  to  Europe, 
and  despite  their  every  effort  the  Emperor  decided  against  war 
with  Korea.  Amongst  those  opposed  to  the  war  was  Okubo,  later 
assassinated,  who  drew  up  a  memorandum  of  the  reasons  why 
there  should  be  no  war.  Only  one  of  these  reasons  is  of  interest 
now,  and  that  is  his  belief  that  “  of  all  the  foreign  Powers,  Eussia 
is  the  one  to  be  most  feared;  her  southward  movement  is  well 
known,  so  that  if  Japan  and  Korea  fight  with  one  another,  they 
both  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  Eussia.” 

In  18T5,  a  Japanese  man-of-war,  while  engaged  in  surveying 
the  Korean  coast,  was  fired  upon  by  a  fort.  The  following  day 
tlie  Japanese  bombarded  the  fort  and  captured  nearly  forty 
cannon.  On  this  news  reaching  Tokyo,  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  serious  effort  to  compel  Korea  to  open  her  doors  to  foreign 
intercourse.  Two  warships  and  four  transports  sailed  with  a 
mission  under  Count  Inouye  on  board,  and  Japan  now  played 
exactly  the  same  part  to  Korea  as  Commodore  Perry  had  to  Japan 
in  1853.  Meanwhile  in  Korea  the  young  King  had  attained  his 
majority,  and  fallen  under  the  influence  of  his  Queen  and  her 
relations.  Thus,  although  the  ex-Eegent  and  most  of  the 
Ministers  maintained  their  opposition,  the  Japanese  were  able  to 
succeed  in  their  purpose,  owing  to  the  rivalry  for  power  existing 
amongst  the  contending  factions  of  the  Court.  After  some  delay, 
tlie  Korean  Government  signed  a  Treaty  with  Japan  on  February 
27th,  187G.  This  is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Kokwa,  and  is  the  first 
diplomatic  document  ever  signed  by  Korea  with  modern  nations. 

In  this  Treaty  the  first  article  was  a  declaration  against  China’s 
claim  to  suzerainty  over  Korea.  It  runs  as  follows  :  — 

“  Korea  being  an  independent  State  enjoys  the  same  sovereign  rights  as 
docs  Japan. 

“  In  order  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  friendship  existing  between  the 
nations,  their  intercourse  shall  henceforth  be  carried  on  in  terms  of  equality 
and  courtesy,  each  avoiding  the  giving  of  offence  by  arrogance  or  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  suspicion. 

“In  the  first  instance  all  rules  and  precedents  that  are  apt  to  obstruct 
friendly  intercourse  shall  be  totallj'  abrogated,  and  in  their  stead  rules 
liberal  and  in  general  usage  fit  to  secure  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  be 
e.stablished.” 


Fusan  was  recognised  as  a  Japanese  settlement  and  port  of 
commerce  between  Japan  and  Korea,  besides  which  it  was  pro¬ 
mised  to  open  two  new  ports  within  a  stated  time.  The  J apanese 
right  of  surveying  the  Korean  coasts  was  confirmed,  and  she  also 
received  the  right  of  appointing  consuls.  In  the  ninth  article 
the  Japanese  liberty  of  commerce  was  protected :  — 
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“  Friendly  relations  having  been  established  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  their  respective  subjects  may  freely  carry  on  their  business  without 
any  interference  from  the  Authorities  of  either  Government,  and  neither 
restriction  nor  prohibition  shall  be  made  on  trade.” 

The  right  of  extra-territoriality  was  reserved  to  Japan  in 
criminal  matters.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  in  the  Treaty 
no  single  article  concerning  the  status  of  Koreans  in  Japan, 
neither  does  Korea  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  consuls  in  Japan 
nor  extra-territoriality. 

In  May,  1876,  the  first  Korean  mission  visited  Japan,  and  was 
received  by  the  Emperor.  It  came  at  the  expense  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  here  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Korean  Legation  in  Tokyo  is  maintained  by 
money  paid  by  a  Japanese  firm  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
Korean  loans — no  money  is  sent  from  Korea  for  the  payment  of 
the  Minister  and  his  staff.  By  the  Treaty  of  Kokwa,  Japan’s 
policy  towards  Korea  was  defined  for  the  first  time.  While  the 
idea  of  annexation  had  been  put  away  there  was  every  deter¬ 
mination  to  prevent  any  other  nation  possessing  greater  powers 
in  Korea  than  herself. 

Korea  went  through  much  the  same  experience  as  did  Japan 
after  her  first  opening  to  foreign  intercourse.  There  were  endless 
struggles  and  fights  between  the  foreign  and  the  anti-foreign 
factions,  in  which  the  various  political  parties  tried  to  snatch 
advantage  for  themselves  from  the  altered  conditions.  The  history 
of  Korea  between  1876  and  1882  was  extremely  bloody  and  bar¬ 
barous.  In  1877,  Ilanabusa  was  sent  to  Korea  as  charge  d’affaires, 
and  in  1880,  when  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Seoul  had  been  built, 
he  became  Minister  Resident. 

The  Koreans  relaxed  in  no  way  their  hatred  of  the  Japanese, 
and  even  the  Queen’s  party,  who  had  allowed  the  signing  ,  of  the 
Treaty  with  Japan,  was  not  friendly  to  that  Power.  China  was 
more  popular,  and  in  their  eyes  a  better  protector  than  Japan. 

From  the  following  letter  sent  by  Li-Hung-Chang  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Korean  Government,  and  shown  by  the  latter 
to  the  King  of  Korea  in  1881,  may  be  gathered  the  attitude  of 
China  to  Japan  :  — 

“Japan  has,  in  recent  years,  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
European  nations,  and  began  hundreds  of  new  works  calculated  to  increase 
her  wealth  and  power.  But  really  her  treasury  is  empty,  and  her  debts 
accumulate  from  year  to  year,  so  that  she  is  forced  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
aggrandisement,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Hence,  the  nations 
neighbouring  on  her  must  be  extremely  vigilant.  Korea  lies  to  the  north 
of  Japan,  as  Formosa  does  to  the  south  of  her,  and  these  two  lands  are 
just  what  Japan  covets  the  most.  The  rapacity  of  Japan,  relying  on  her 
skill  in  fraud,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  affair  of  Liukiu,  which  she  has  at 
last  absorbed.  Your  country  had  better  be  on  the  lookout.  .  .  .” 
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Despite  China’s  efforts  to  foster  the  anti- Japanese  feeling  in 
Korea,  there  began  to  spring  up  considerable  feeling  in  favour 
of  Japan.  The  King  himself  joined  this  new  party,  although 
the  Queen  was  still  opposed  to  it. 

In  1880,  Russia  was  sufficiently  interested  in  Korean  affairs  to 
use  her  affection  for  the  harbour  of  Port  Lazaref  as  a  diplomatic 
menace,  but  beyond  this  Korea  interested  her  little  at  this  time. 

In  January,  1882,  two  Korean  emissaries  arrived  in  Japan  to 
encourage  a  movement  very  popular  amongst  many  statesmen 
then  in  power,  of  having  Japan  become  the  tutor  of  Korea  with 
regard  to  her  purely  internal  affairs.  At  this  time  there  were 
three  distinct  parties  in  Korea.  The  Tai-in-kin  party,  out  of 
power,  but  in  touch  with  the  soldiery  and  reactionary  elements  of 
the  people,  the  Queen’s  party,  relying  on  China,  and  the  pro- 
Japanese  party,  who  looked  to  Japan  as  a  new  source  of  power 
and  inspiration.  Tai-in-kin  moved  first,  and  by  a  cowp  d’etat 
secured  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  A  mob  attacked  the 
Japanese  Legation,  and  the  Minister  and  staff  had  to  fight  their 
way  down  to  Ninsen,  and  finally  escaped  in  a  small  junk  from 
Chemulpo.  The  arrival  of  the  refugees  in  Nagasaki  created  a 
public  ferment,  but  once  again  the  Emperor  decided  in  favour  of 
peace,  not  war.  Recognising  that  it  was  mistaken  policy  to 
punish  the  Koreans  for  an  action  that  was  beyond  their  power  to 
check,  the  Japanese  Government  decided  to  send  back  their 
Minister  with  a  strong  force  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  Con¬ 
sulted  on  the  matter  by  Count  Inouye,  Foreign  Minister,  all  the 
foreign  representatives  in  Tokyo  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
Korea  was  an  independent  State,  and  could  be  considered  in  every 
way  answerable  for  her  actions.  Accordingly  the  Japanese  set 
out  with  three  warships  and  800  men,  with  1,150  more  to  follow. 
During  the  interval  between  the  coup  d’etat  and  their  return,  the 
Queen’s  party  had  applied  to  China  for  assistance,  and  Li-IEung- 
Chang  sent  men-of-war  and  troops  at  once.  The  Japanese  Minister 
found  on  his  arrival  at  Seoul  that  all  the  points  of  vantage  were 
occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  and  that  negotiations  were  on  a  very 
difficult  footing,  owing  to  this  new  factor.  However,  he  presented 
the  Japanese  ultimatum  and  awaited  a  reply.  Undoubtedly  the 
Chinese  intervention  had  as  an  object  the  threatening  of  Japan 
with  war,  should  her  demands  prove  exorbitant,  but  thanks  to  the 
moderate  tone  of  the  ultimatum,  there  was  never  any  chance  of 
this  outcome.  The  Chinese  officers,  determined  on  strengthening 
their  position,  kidnapped  the  ex-Regent  Tai-in-kin  and  sent  him 
to  Tientsin  in  captivity.  Then  they  placarded  Seoul  with  declara¬ 
tions  stating  that  “  Korea  is  a  tributary  to  China,  from  whom  she 
derives  her  morals  and  manners.” 

After  the  removal  of  Tai-in-kin,  the  Queen’s  party  show^ed 
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readiness  to  treat  witli  the  Japanese,  and  signed  a  treaty  granting 
all  their  demands.  By  this  Treaty  the  travelling  limit  of 
Japanese  living  in  Korean  Treaty  ports  was  extended,  and 
Japanese  Ministers  and  Consuls  received  the  right  to  travel  in 
the  interior  of  Korea,  under  protection  of  the  local  authorities. 
Many  of  the  leading  Korean  statesmen  visited  Japan,  and 
strengthened  the  ties  between  the  two  countries. 

Following  Japan’s  example  many  Western  Powers  had  entered 
into  treaty  relations  with  Korea.  England,  America,  France  and 
(jlermany  did  so  in  1883,  and  llussia  in  1884.  In  this  latter  year 
France  began  a  war  against  China,  and  the  Japanese  party  in 
Seoul  saw  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
Cliinese  power  in  Korea.  The  Japanese  Minister,  Takezoye,  freely 
entered  ipto  this  plan,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  declaring  the 
extremity  of  China,  on  one  occasion  even  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  King.  Following  this  Takezoye  obtained  for  the  Ja])anese 
in  Korea  similar  treatment  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Chinese,  and, 
assisted  by  the  Japanese  Government,  their  Korean  sympathisers 
organised  a  cowp  d'etat  against  the  Chinese  officials  in  Seoul,  and 
obtained  for  this  purpose  an  order  written  and  sealed  by  the  King 
of  Korea  himself.  The  ('(nip  d’etat  succeeded,  and  the  King  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Japanese  in  so  many  ways  that  it  looked  as  if  all 
were  going  as  well  with  the  conspirators  as  they  could  wisli.  The 
King  could  not  bear  the  Japanese  ^linister  to  bo  away  from  him, 
and  many  measures  of  serious  weight  were  passed,  meaning  much 
for  the  reform  of  tlie  country.  The  second  day  after  the  coup 
d’etat,  the  Chinese  troops  stationed  outside  Seoul  came  into  the 
city  and  attacked  the  palace  where  the  Japanese  Minister  was,  and 
which  was  guarded  by  the  Japanese  troops.  Against  overwlielni- 
ing  odds  the  Japanese  could  do  nothing,  and  had  to  retire  to 
Xinsen,  leaving  many  of  their  sympathisers  among  the  Koreans 
to  suffer  death  at  tlie  hands  and  by  the  orders  of  the  King,  who 
had  before  ordered  the  coup  d’etat. 

Count  Inouye  was  sent  to  Korea  with  a  large  force  to  enter  into 
negotiations  and  demand  reparation.  The  Chinese  Government 
also  sent  a  special  commissioner,  who  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Seoul,  by  which  all  the  Japanese 
demands  were  acceded  to.  In  1885  Count  Ito  was  sent  to  China 
to  settle  with  her  for  her  sliare  in  the  matter.  Count  Ito  drew 
up  the  f(dlowing  argument: — “The  juetension  of  Japan  over 
Korea  is  economical,  i.c.,  slie  docs  not  claim  any  legal  authority 
over  Korea,  but  from  her  geographical  position  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  her  constantly  increasing  population,  she  is 
intent  on  utilising  Korea  as  the  best  source  from  which  the  defect 
of  the  home  produce  of  rice  is  to  be  supplied  as  well  as  the 
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nearest  field  in  which  the  future  sons  of  Japan  may  find  employ¬ 
ment.  For  this  purpose  Japan  would  have  Korea  always  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  under  no  foreign  influence,  but  within  the  last  years 
China  has  been  sending  military  and  political  agents  to  Korea,  and 
interfering  with  Korean  international  affairs,  as  if  she  intended 
to  make  real  her  pretensions  over  Korea,  which  have  long  since 
become  purely  historical.  This  state  of  things  must  be  rectified, 
for  Japan  would  never  consent  to  Korea’s  becoming  in  reality  a 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.”  Li-lIung-Chang  assented  on  most 
points  with  Count  Ito,  and  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  signed  in 
1885,  which  recognised  that  Japan  stood  upon  an  equality  with 
China  with  regard  to  Korea.  Affairs  between  Japan  and  Korea 
progressed  faiily  evenly  from  1885  to  1893,  but  there  were  always 
minor  difficulties,  owing  principally  to  Chinese  intrigues.  In 
1883,  Japan  had  concluded  a  secret  Treaty  with  Korea  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  cable  to  Fusan  from  Nagasaki,  and  also  giving  to  Japan 
the  privilege  of  having  all  the  Korean  telegraphic  communications 
for  abroad  pass  over  this  cable.  Chinese  influence,  however,  was 
able  to  secure  the  right  of  running  a  Chinese  telegraph  lino  into 
the  Korean  capital,  and  also  a  concession  to  construct  a  line 
from  Seoul  to  Fusan,  which  later  came  into  Japanese  hands 
during  the  war  with  China. 

In  1886,  Russia  appeared  upon  the  scenes  in  Seoul,  and  a  plot 
for  placing  Korea  under  Russian  protection  was  detected  by  the 
Chinese  agent,  with  a  result  that  four  Korean  officials  were 
arrested.  As  a  counter-move.  Great  Britain  occupied  Port  Hamil¬ 
ton,  hut  gave  it  up  on  receiving,  through  China,  an  explicit  and 
official  pledge  on  Russia’s  part  with  regard  to  Korea,  as  follows  :  — 

“  He  ”  (M.  Ladygensky,  Russian  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Peking)  “  also  stated 
that  the  Russian  Government  gave  a  sincere  promise  that  if  the  British 
would  evacuate  Port  Hamilton,  the  Russian  Government  would  not  occupy 
Korean  territory,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever  ....  In  the 
course  of  time,  M.  Ladygensky,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the 
Russian  Government,  gave  a  most  explicit  guarantee,  distinctly  declaring 
that  in  the  future  Russia  woxild  not  take  the  Korean  territory.” — Tsungli- 
Yamen  to  Sir  T.  Walsham.  Peking,  October  31st,  1886. 

The  promise  was  declared  to  be  still  binding  in  1894,  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  representing  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  of  importance  since  it  contains  the  only  promise 
made  by  Russia  to  any  Power  save  Japan,  not  to  touch  Korean 
territory.  Russia  did  everything  in  her  power  to  encourage 
Koreans  to  settle  in  her  Far  Eastern  possessions,  and  by  1885 
there  were  over  20,000  such  settlers.  Through  these  Russia  began 
her  political  intrigues  in  Korea.  In  1888  Russia  concluded  a 
Commercial  Convention  with  Korea,  which  opened  the  Korean  land 
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frontier  to  Russian  traders;  a  lower  rate  of  customs  dues  was 
fixed  for  Russian  land  imports  than  for  other  sea-borne  imports, 
and  Russia  obtained  the  right  to  have  agents  in  the  northern  part 
of  Korea.  This  last  right  is  vague,  and  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factorily  explained.  An  overland  telegraphic  connection  between 
Russia  and  Korea  was  obtained  in  1893,  and  now  Russia  claims 
the  right  of  communicating  with  her  representative  at  Seoul, 
overland. 

Meanwhile,  things  in  Korea  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  As 
a  Japanese  despatch  to  China  before  the  war  in  1894  states:  — 

“  Sad  experience  teaches  us  that  the  Peninsular  Kingdom  is  the 
theatre  of  political  intrigues  and  civil  revolts  and  disturbances 
of  such  frequent  recurrence  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
government  of  that  country  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  elements  which  are 
essential  to  responsible  independence.  The  interests  of  Japan  in  Korea, 
arising  from  propinquity  as  well  as  commerce,  are  too  important  and  far- 
reaching  to  allow  her  to  view  with  indifference  the  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  kingdom.” 

And  finally,  in  1894,  Japan  went  to  war  with  China,  over  the 
question  of  the  independence  of  Korea.  In  a  year’s  time  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  Japanese  were  supreme  in  Korea,  although 
they  did  not  annex  the  peninsula.  If  they  had  been  allowed  to 
retain  possession  of  the  Liaoting  peninsula  the  Korean  questions 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as  settled.  After  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Seoul  and  the  practical  control  of  the  King  of 
Korea,  there  was  for  two  years  nothing  to  compare  with  Japan’s 
power  in  the  country.  For  the  shortness  of  this  ascendancy,  the 
unsettled  policy  of  the  Tokyo  Government,  resulting  in  there  being 
no  fewer  than  six  changes  of  Ministers  in  the  Japanese  Legation 
in  Seoul  during  that  period,  was  largely  to  blame.  It  is  certain 
also  that  the  Japanese  underrated  the  traditional  hostility  of  the 
masses  of  the  Koreans,  and  they  also  overrated  their  own  ability 
to  introduce  reforms, 

Japan’s  position  after  the  war  is  ably  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  from  Mr.  Henry  Norman’s  book.  The  Far  East:  — 

“Japan  has  an  indisputable  claim  to  her  new  sphere  of  interest,  she  has 
won  it  by  the  sword.  That  is  the  kind  of  right  which  the  world  most  easily 
recognises  ....  But  besides  this  she  has  other  very  cogent  justifica¬ 
tions  for  her  actions.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  she  who  opened  Korea  to 
foreign  intercourse.  And  second,  the  greater  part  of  Korea’s  modern 
trade  has  been  created  by  Japan,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  her  merchants. 
Except  with  China  and  Japan,  Korea  has  little  trade  worth  mention¬ 
ing  ....  Many  a  western  war  has  been  fought  to  preserve  a  smaller 
actual  and  prospective  commercial  preponderance.” 

A  political  ascendancy  by  Japan  was  one  thing,  but  her  attempt 
to  reserve  all  chances  of  money-making  was  another,  and  so  to  the 
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Korean  opposition  came  support  from  the  Powers.  The  Korean 
Court  received  also  much  encouragement  from  the  forced  retro¬ 
cession  by  Japan  of  the  Liaoting  peninsula.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  Eussia,  Germany,  and  France,  first  opened  Japan’s  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  there  might  be  obstacles  placed  in  her  way  to 
prevent  her  from  attaining  complete  political  ascendancy  over 
Korea. 

Impatient  of  the  attacks  upon  her  efforts  to  acquire  political 
ascendancy  in  Korea,  Japan  replaced  the  astute  Inouye  by  the 
more  impetuous  General  Miura,  who  was  absolutely  without 
diplomatic  experience  or  skill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  General 
Miura  did  more  harm  to  Japan’s  influence  in  Korea  than  anybody 
or  anything  else. 

Under  his  regime,  a  couf  d’etat  was  planned — an  attempt  hold 
enough  to  place  all  power  in  Japan’s  hand  at  a  single  stroke. 
This  was  to  seize  the  King  and  Queen,  and  to  hold  them  under 
protection  in  order  to  ensure  that  affairs  were  directed  properly, 
without  the  influence  of  foreign  intrigue.  Such  a  plan  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  meet  it  inefficiently  was  unpardonable  in  a  soldier. 
The  attempt  to  seize  the  Sovereigns  was  made — the  Queen  was 
murdered  by  a  mob,  and  though  the  King  was  captured  and  placed 
in  prison  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  he  later  escaped  and  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Eussian  Embassy. 

The  Eussians  boldly  challenged  the  Japanese  to  recognise  their 
responsibilities  under  the  new  condition  of  things,  by  vigorous 
measures,  such  as  they  alone  were  in  a  military  position  to  carry 
out.  Had  the  Japanese  been  courageous  enough  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  thus  thrust  upon  them,  they  might  well  have  come 
out  of  the  impasse  with  flying  colours,  but  they  failed,  and  their 
failure  emboldened  their  enemies  to  more  serious  measures. 

In  February,  1896,  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince  having 
escaped  to  the  Eussian  Legation,  the  Eussian  ascendancy  began. 
The  Japanese  rule  was  over  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
cleanly  off,  and  for  the  time  being  Eussia  was  absolute. 

Forced  thus  to  recognise  the  power  of  Eussia  in  a  country  where 
the  Eussians  had  and  have  no  real  interests,  Japan  saw  herself  defi¬ 
nitely  deposed  from  the  position  that  her  victories  had  given  her 
in  Korea,  and  the  Koreans  understood,  or  were  soon  taught  to 
understand,  that  there  existed  in  the  West  a  High  Court  to  which 
an  appeal  from  Japanese  procedure  might  be  made  at  any  time. 
Thenceforth,  all  conclusive  action  in  Korea  became  impossible  for 
Japan. 

There  was  nothing  left  save  to  treat  with  her  rival,  and  this 
Japan  proceeded  to  do.  In  all  she  has  made  three  conventions 
with  Eussia  on  the  subject  of  Korea.  The  first  was  the  Waeber. 
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Komura  Alemorandum,  signed  at  Seoul  in  1896.  (Jf  this  Memor¬ 
andum  the  third  and  fourth  articles  are  the  most  important,  recog¬ 
nising  as  they  do  the  stationing  of  Japanese  troops  in  Korea.  They 
run  as  follows  :  — 

III.  The  Representative  of  Russia  quite  agrees  with  the  Representative 
of  Japan  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Korea,  it  may  be  nece.ssary 
to  have  Jaijanese  guards  stationed  at  some  places  for  the  protection  of 
the  Japanese  telegraph  line  between  Fusan  and  Seoul,  and  that  these 
guards  now  consisting  of  three  companies  of  soldiers  should  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  replaced  by  gendarmes,  who  will  be  distributed  as 
follows  :  Fifty  men  at  Taiku,  fifty  men  at  Ka-heung,  and  ten  men  each  at 
ten  intermediate  posts  between  Seoul  and  Fusan.  This  distribution  may 
be  liable  to  some  changes,  but  the  total  number  of  the  gendarme  force  shall 
never  exceed  two  hundred  men,  who  will  afterwards  gradually  be  withdrawn 
from  such  places,  where  peace  and  order  has  been  restored  by  the  Korean 
Government. 

IV'.  For  the  protection  of  the  Japanese  Settlements  at  Seoul  and  the 
open  ports  against  possible  attacks  bj’  the  Korean  populace,  tw'o  companies 
of  Japanese  troops  may  be  stationed  at  Seoul,  one  company  at  Fusan  and 
one  at  Gensan,  each  company  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  men.  These 
troops  will  be  quartered  near  the  Settlements,  and  shall  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  no  apprehensions  of  such  attacks  could  be  entertained. 

“For  the  protection  of  the  Russian  Legation  and  Consulates,  the  Russian 
Government  may  also  keep  guards  not  exceeding  the  number  of  Japanese 
troops  at  these  places,  and  which  will  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  tranquillity 
in  the  interior  is  completely  restored.” 

This  Memorandum  was  followed  in  June  of  the  same  year  by  a 
treaty  concluded  between  Marquis  Yamagata  and  Count  Lohanow. 

( If  this  the  third  article  is  the  most  vital :  — 

III.  In  order  to  facilitate  communications  with  Korea,  the  Japanese 
Gov'ernment  will  continue  to  administer  the  telegraphic  lines,  which  are  at 
present  in  its  possession.  The  right  is  reserved  to  Russia  of  establishing 
a  telegraph  line  fi-om  Seoul  to  her  frontiers.” 

The  final  arrangement  between  Japan  and  Russia  was  signed 
at  Tokyo  on  25th  April,  1898,  between  the  Russian  Minister  to 
.Japan,  Baron  Rosen,  who  is  charged  with  the  conducting  of  the 
negotiations  this  year,  and  Baron  Kissen,  Japanese  Minister 
Plenipotentiaiy.  Since  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  Conven¬ 
tions,  it  is  well  to  give  it  in  full,  and  as  the  French  text  is  the 
oiticial  one,  it  is  given  in  that  language:  — 

The  Nissi  Rosen  Convention. 

Tokyo,  2ofh  April,  1898. 

J.  Los  Gouvoruomouts  Imperiaux  du  Japou  et  de  Russie  reconnaissent 
dcfiuitivemeut  la  souvoraiiiete  et  rentierc  independance  de  la  Coree  ot 
s'engagent  mutuellement  a,  s'absteiiir  de  toute  ingerence  directe  dans  les 
affaires  interieures  de  ce  pays.” 

TI.  Desirant  ecarter  toute  cause  possible  de  malentendus  dans  I’avenir 
les  Gouvernements  Imperiaux  du  Japon  et  de  Russie  s’engagent 
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mutuellement,  dans  le  cas  on  la  Coree  aurait  recours  au  coiiseil  et  a  I’assist- 
ance,  soit  du  Japou,  soit  de  la  llussie,  de  ne  prendre  aucune  niesure  quant 
a  la  nomination  d’instructeurs  militaires  et  de  conseillers  financiers,  sans 
etre  arrives  prealablement  a  nn  accord  mutuel  a  ce  sujet. 

III.  Vu  le  large  developpement  qii’ont  pris  les  entreprises  comnierciales 
et  industrielles  du  Japon  au  Coree  ainsi  que  le  nombre  considerable  de 
sujets  Japonais  residant  dans  ce  pays,  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  Russe 
n’entravera  point  le  developpement  des  relations  commerciales  et 
industrielles  entrc  le  Japon  et  la  Coree. 

Encouraged  by  this  Treaty,  Japan  has  redoubled  her  endeavoui*s 
to  secure  commercial  and  financial  control  of  Korea,  since  direct 
{Mtlitical  ascendancy  is  denied  her.  She  possesses  a  concession 
from  the  Korean  Government,  giving  her  the  riglit  of  priority  of 
construction  of  railways  in  the  peninsula.  Her  banks  are 
spreading  their  branches  over  the  country,  her  railways  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  open  up  the  interior,  and  her  financiers  have  control 
of  the  finances  of  the  country.  Of  the  1,241,434  tons  of  shipping 
entered  in  Korean  ports  in  1902,  939,310  tons  were  Japanese, 
while  only  101,516  tons  were  llussian,  and  178,059  Korean.  As 
it  is  with  the  shipping  so  it  is  with  all  else.  Japan  is  the  only 
country  with  really  material  interests  in  Korea.  As  early  as  1893, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Otficer  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Custom  Service  at 
Fusan  reported  that:  — 

“Japan,  by  carefully  studying  arising  needs  and  supplying  articles 
suitable  to  the  tastes  and  means  of  Koreans  and  her  Fusan  Colonists,  is 
able  to  compete,  more  successfully  each  year,  with  almost  all  the  goods  of 
European  manufacture.” 

On  January  30th,  1902,  the  Anglo- Japanese  Convention  was 
signed,  which  has  as  one  of  its  special  aims  the  recognition  of  the 
exclusive  interests  of  Japan  in  Korea.  This  is  dealt  with  in 
Article  I. 

“The  High  Contracting  Parties  having  mutually  recognised  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  China  and  of  Korea,  declare  themselves  to  be  entirely  uninfluenced 
by  any  aggressive  tendencies  in  either  country.  Having  in  view,  however, 
their  special  interests,  of  which  those  of  Great  Britain  I’elate  principally 
to  China,  while  Japan,  in  addition  to  the  interests  which  she  possesses  in 
China,  is  interested  in  a  peculiar  degree  politically,  as  well  as  commercially 
and  industrially  in  Korea,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  recognising  that 
it  will  be  admissible  for  either  of  them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
indispensable  in  order  to  safeguard  these  interests,  if  threatened  either  by 
the  aggressive  action  of  any  other  Power,  or  by  disturbances  arising  in 
China  or  Korea,  and  necessitating  the  intervention  of  either  of  the  High 
Contracting  I’arties  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  its 
subjects.” 

Great  Britain  has  little  influence  in  Korea,  and  America  has, 
if  possible,  less.  Where  Great  Britain  does  gain  some  control 
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over  the  country  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  McLeavy  Brown  as 
head  of  the  Korean  Customs.  He,  however,  is  old,  and  very  much 
Koreanised,  and  nobody  can  say  how  long  this  solitary  British 
influence  will  continue.  Not  so  very  long  ago  the  Russians 
made  a  determined  stand  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a 
Russian  in  his  place,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  while  Mr.  Brown’s 
position  might  be  secure,  the  reversion  of  it  was  far  from  being  so. 

Japan  holds  a  good  position  in  Seoul,  since  her  garrison  of  four 
hundred  men  is  almost  the  sole  guarantee  possessed  by  the 
foreign  Ministers  that  they  will  have  even  a  chance  for  their 
lives  should  a  revolution  break  out.  As  one  Japanese  paper  of 
good  standing  puts  it :  — 

“  Korea  is  a  straw  hatched  wooden  house  in  an  advanced  state  of  dilapi¬ 
dation,  tenanted  by  a  man  who  takes  so  little  interest  in  setting  it  in  order 
and  keeping  it  safe  from  suspicious  characters,  that  his  neighbours  must 
constantly  be  on  their  guard  against  the  possible  danger  of  a  conflagra¬ 
tion.  Korea’s  helplessness  has  reached  a  point  where  Japan  can  no  longer 
hesitate  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  and,  if 
necessary,  even  to  introduce  radical  changes  in  its  political  organisation.’’ 

Japanese  opinion  is  Arm  on  the  Korean  policy,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extracts.  The  first  is  from  the  Kokumim 
Shimhun,  of  Tokyo:  — 

“Japan’s  aspiration  and  determination  concerning  Manchuria  and 
Korea  are  fixed  and  unalterable.  With  regard  to  Manchuria  we  want  to 
have  its  territorial  integrity  maintained  intact  and  its  doors  kept  open. 
As  for  Korea,  historical,  strategical,  commercial,  and  political  relations 
combine  to  leave  us  no  choice  but  to  preserve  and  advance  our  interests  in 
that  country.” 

The  other  extracts  are  from  the  pen  of  the  lion.  T.  Nakahashi, 
a  well-known  politician  :  — 

“  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  nothing  is  more  urgent  for  Japan  at  the 
present  time  than  to  find  and  develop  the  resources  of  new  districts  beyond 
the  sea,  with  a  view  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  her  own  race  in  the 
world.  In  fifty  years  or  so  the  number  of  the  people  will  be  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  it  is  now.  The  number  has  been  increasing  yearly  by  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand.  As  the  increase  is  made  invariably  in  regular 
advance  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  in  a  few  score  years  the  Japanese 
people  will  number  a  hundred  millions.” 

“Granted  that  the  Japanese  should  in  every  possible  way  be  encouraged 
to  immigrate  to  some  convenient  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  their 
future  greatness,  then  Korea  and  Manchuria  are  the  very  places,  and 
their  next  step  should  be  to  open  and  develop  the  means  of  communication 
with  the  proposed  Colonies.” 

“  By  an  expenditure  of  sixty  million  yen  spread  over  twenty  years,  two 
or  three  millions  of  Japanese  settlers  could  be  sustained  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  However  great  may  be  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Russia, 
that  Power  will  find  herself  always  outdone  by  Japan.” 
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“Japan  must  work  out  her  own  greatness,  if  necessary,  in  spite  of  her 
allies.  Friendship  is  one  thing,  self-aggrandisement  another.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  peace,  her  colonisation  policy  must  be  carried  out  according 
to  the  plan  she  thinks  best.  Not  a  few  collisions  with  the  interests  of  the 
various  nations  may  arise  as  a  consequence  of  this  struggle  for  existence. 
But  each  must  iftvrry  out  her  respective  international  policy  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles.” 

As  a  counterblast  to  these  extreme  Japanese  views,  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  a  lecture  delivered  in  St.  Petersburg  by  M. 
Levitoff,  editor  of  the  Port  Arthur  official  paper,  the  Novi  Krai, 
may  be  of  value  :  — 

“Japan  needs  territory  for  its  quickly  increasing  population,  and  it  has 
already  shifted  the  keystone  of  its  policy  to  Korea,  until  now  the  Straits 
of  Korea  have  for  Russia  the  importance  of  a  ‘Yellow  Bosphorus.’  If 
this  ‘  Yellow  Bosphorus  ’  falls  into  the  hands  of  either  Great  Britain  or 
of  Japan,  then  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  importance  of  Vladivostock  as  a 
trading  port;  but  if  Russia  held  the  Straits  of  Korea,  it  would  become 
the  leading  naval  Power  in  the  Far  East.” 

If  this  is  the  official  view  of  the  Korean  question  in  Port 
Arthur,  there  would  seem  to  be  very  little  hope  of  any  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Russia  and  Japan  succeeding.  Besides  this,  recent 
events  have  brought  about  in  Japan  a  very  great  reluctance  to 
trust  any  more  paper  conventions  with  Russia.  The  present  Rus¬ 
sian  action  in  Northern  Korea  being  a  case  in  point.  This  is  so  seri¬ 
ous  a  question  that  it  is  worth  going  into  it  in  detail.  In  the 
autumn  of  1896  a  Russian  merchant  in  Yladivostock,  M.  Bryner  by 
name,  obtained  from  the  Korean  Government  the  right  of  felling 
lumber  and  planting  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu  and  Tiumen 
Rivers  and  on  the  Island  of  Ul-lyang,  for  twenty  years.  The  con¬ 
cession  was  to  be  forfeited  unless  work  was  begun  in  five  years.  As 
the  close  of  the  period  drew  near,  the  Russian  agent  in  Seoul 
applied  for  an  extension  of  three  years.  At  the  time  it  was  reported 
that  this  request  had  been  refused,  but  now  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  say  that  it  was  granted.  As  to  the  timber  concession, 
nobody  cares  much  about  it;  it  is  only  the  consequences  which 
may  plunge  two  nations  into  a  war. 

The  timber-felling  concession  does  not  contain  any  provision 
authorising  the  Russians  to  seize  and  hold  a  large  and  important 
piece  of  land  without  the  previous  consent  of  Korea.  It  provides 
that  workshops  may  be  put  up  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
forests,  where  the  company  is  authorised  to  cut  trees.  But  Yong- 
ampho  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  such  forests.  Any 
way,  the  timber  concession  is  between  the  Korean  Government 
and  a  private  individual,  and  therefore  none  of  its  provisions  can 
be  cited  in  justification  of  official  undertakings  by  the  Russian 
Government. 
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This  notwithstanding,  in  May,  1903,  a  small  numher  of  Itussian 
troops  crossed  the  Yalu  and  proceeded  to  Yong-ampho.  Soon 
there  were  sixty  Itnssians  employing  forty  Chinese  and  eighty 
Koreans.  When  the  Itussians  left  Anting  llien,  in  Manclunia, 
they  were  in  uniform,  hut  stopped  on  a  small  island  in  mid-river 
and  changed,  so  that  they  were  able  to  enter  Yong-ampho  in  pri¬ 
vate  clothes.  The  Kussians  bought  here  twelve  acres  in  the  name 
of  two  of  their  Korean  employees.  Russia’s  idea  was  to  obtain  for 
herself  with  regard  to  Yalu  River  the  same  commercial  privileges 
as  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Yangtsekiang  Talley. 

The  Korean  view  of  the  matter  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  on  May  15th  the  Korean  Government  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Russia,  saying  that  unless  Russia  made  her  subjects  cease  the 
works  on  which  they  were  engaged  at  Yong-ampho,  the  friendship 
between  Russia  and  Korea  would  be  greatly  impaired.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  took  no  notice,  and  ignored  the  request  of  the  local  Governor 
to  leave. 

In  July  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the  Russians  at  Yong- 
ampho  had  brought  their  wives  and  children.  The  soldiers  were 
wearing  military  uniforms  without  badges,  but  many  of  them 
carried  swords.  Factory  and  other  stone  buildings  were  being 
constructed.  Also  a  stone  embankment  along  the  Yalu  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-one  miles.  A  light  railway  line  was  laid  down 
for  this  purpose. 

Now  the  factory  buildings  are  reported  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
fort  and  munitions  of  war.  The  timber  concessionnaires  are  alsn 
getting  out  of  hand,  as  regards  their  original  concession.  This 
allows  them  only  to  work  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  they  have 
extended  their  operations  to  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  river.  They  have  also  attacked  the  wood  on  the  Paing-ma 
Mountain,  which  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  convention, 
since  the  Koreans  hold  the  superstition  that  the  downfall  of  Korea 
is  coincidal  with  the  fall  of  the  last  tree  on  that  mountain.  In 
this  case  the  prophecy  is  very  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

'  On  25th  August  Mr.  llayashi,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Seoul, 
sent  in  to  the  Korean  Government,  an  ultimatum  on  the  subject 
of  Yong-ampho.  In  this  he  informed  them  that  should  the  Korean 
Government  sign  a  lease  with  the  Russian  Government  as  desired, 
Japan  would  consider  such  an  act  as  an  unfriendly  one  and 
amounting  to  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  between  herself  and  Korea. 
In  this  event,  Japan  would  consider  all  diplomatic  relations  Im- 
tween  the  countries  suspended,  and  would  regard  herself  free  to  act 
for  herself  in  her  own  interests  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole 
of  the  Korean  territories  had  been  opened  to  the  world. 

Japan  knows  that  resistance  to  the  Russian  system  of  gradual 
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encroachment  is  most  effectual  when  applied  at  the  beginning. 
Therefore  she  demands  of  Korea  the  necessity  of  opening  the 
Yalu  port  of  Wiju.  The  answer  cannot  fail  to  reimpress  her.  The 
Court  at  Seoul  replies  that  it  would  be  delighted  to  do  as  Japan 
wishes,  but  Russia  objects !  This  is  virtually  a  breach  of  the 
Nissi  Rosen  Treaty. 

Slowly,  and  apparently  irresistibly,  the  Russian  advance  has 
rolled  over  Asia  towards  the  Pacific  and  the  ice-free  seas  of 
China.  An  immense  force,  no  less  effective  because  not  heralded 
by  the  drum  and  the  cannon  blast,  it  has  succeeded  in  absorbing 
for  the  Russian  Tsar  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia.  In  Manchuria, 
the  Western  nations  have  proved  as  helpless  at  resisting  as  have 
the  Mongol  wanderers  of  Central  Asia — the  strength  of  the  nation 
which  knows  its  own  mind  for  years  beforehand,  and  intelligently 
directs  its  energy  to  the  attainment  of  that  end,  has  overridden 
any  resistance  presented  by  a  collection  of  differing  chancelleries. 
China,  lying  inertly,  may  in  the  long  run  overcome  Russia  by 
the  very  force  of  her  inertia,  but  for  the  present  this  factor  will 
avail  nothing.  Now,  however,  Russia  has  come  into  contact  with 
Japan,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  Russia  knows  her  own  mind  as  to 
her  future  action,  Japan  is  still  more  certain  of  the  programme 
of  her  actions  in  Asia.  There  has  never  been  any  secret  as  to 
what  Japan’s  views  are  with  regard  to  Korea :  the  peninsula  shall 
be  independent,  or  it  shall  be  Japanese.  These  views  have  been 
recognised  as  well  by  Russia  as  by  the  other  Powers,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Russia,  in  running  counter  to  these  views  of  Korea,  is 
falling  unaware  into  peril.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in 
Japan,  the  people  hold  one  idea  upon  the  Korean  question — there 
is  no  division,  no  likelihood  or  possibility  of  discussion.  The  most 
conservative  of  Japanese  statesmen  have  always  declared  that 
should  Russia  attempt  to  interfeiu  in  Korea,  war  could  be  the  only 
result.  And  if  there  is  war  now,  it  can  only  bo  because  Russia 
has  weighed  the  chances  in  the  balance  and  chosen  deliberately 
the  dread  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  There  can  be  no  placing  of 
the  responsibility  upon  Japan.  Time  and  time  again  the  Japanese 
statesmen  have  made  treaties  with  Russia,  only  to  find  sooner  or 
later  these  conventions  violated  in  deed,  if  not  in  word,  and  now 
they  feel  convinced  that  no  written  document  will  ever  restrain 
the  Russians  from  attacking  Korea,  should  it  be  thought  by  Rus¬ 
sians  expedient  to  do  so.  And  if  she  seems  too  warlike  in  facing 
the  question  at  the  present  moment,  she  feels,  as  one  Japanese  paper 
put  it,  that  “  when  your  adversary  is  standing  before  you  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  prudence  requires  that  you  should  draw 
yours  before  addressing  him  or  the  subject  in  dispute.” 

To  Japan,  Korea  is,  as  history  shows,  of  vital  importance  as  a 
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nation.  From  it  she  draws  much  of  her  food  supply,  and  in  it 
she  has  interests  far  outreaching  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
hlood  of  her  soldiers  has  been  shed  to  preserve  its  independence, 
and  Japan  looks  to  Korea  to  supply  her  with  territory  whereon 
the  ever-increasing  population  of  her  own  islands  may  find  an 
outlet.  All  these  things  combined  make  the  Korean  question  a 
vital  one,  and  not  merely  a  question  of  policy  to  Japan.  Besides 
these  considerations,  no  nation  could  regard  with  equanimity  the 
prospect  of  an  easily  fortified  peninsula,  lying  almost  within 
stone’s  throw  of  her  shores,  being  absorbed  by  a  powerful  and 
ever-advancing  nation.  To  Japan,  Korea  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death;  what  is  it  to  Russia?  To  Russia  this  country  of  Korea 
represents  the  rounding  off  of  the  Asiatic  Empire,  conquered  by 
diplomacy,  and  the  holding  of  the  line  of  sea-communication  be¬ 
tween  Port  Arthur  and  Yladivostock,  for  with  Japan  on  the  one 
side  of  the  Korean  straits,  Russia  feels  that  it  would  he  far  better 
to  hold  the  Korean  coast  as  England  holds  Gibraltar.  Unable  to 
do  more  than  merely  dot  Siberia  with  settlers,  Russia  can  have 
no  use  for  Korea  as  an  outlet  to  her  population. 

Russia  has  no  commercial  interests  in  Korea  ;  she  has  certain 
concessions,  more  the  result  of  diplomatic  cleverness  on  the  part  of 
her  agents  than  of  industrial  or  trade  necessity,  hut,  besides  these, 
those  responsible  for  the  representation  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office  in  Seoul  have  generally  the  unenviable  task  of  making 
bricks  of  policy  without  the  straw  of  interests. 

By  no  possible  argument  can  it  he  proved  that  Korea  is  vital 
to  Russian  existence. .  It  might  he  a  convenience  to  her  to  own 
the  peninsula,  hut  beyond  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  valid 
excuse  for  Russia’s  aggressive  policy. 

A  great  stir  was  recently  produced  in  Japan  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  memorial  by  seven  University  Professors.  Although 
this  memorial  is  extremely  Chauvinistic  in  tone,  it  commanded  so 
much  attention  that  one  or  two  extracts  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

“  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  kingdom  of  Korea  that 
Japan  should  do  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  from  being  brought 
under  the  influence  of  any  other  nation  whatever.  That  is  true. 
But  it  is  to  he  kept  in  mind  that  before  the  independence  of 
Korea  can  be  permanently  secured,  steps  must  be  taken  to  get 
Russia  out  of  Manchuria.  Besides  this,  between  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  as  the  centre  of  complicated  diplomatic  affairs,  there 
is  a  wide  difference.  To  all  appearance,  Russia  wishes  to  put  the 
centre  in  the  former  country,  since  by  so  doing  she  can  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  being  considered  fair  in  keeping  the  latter  under 
her  sway.  Hence  the  vital  importance  of  ever  keeping  in  view 
the  integrity  of  Manchuria,  and  of  referring  to  it  the  solution  of 
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all  the  existing  questions  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  Far  East. 
If  Korea  be  made  the  centre  of  the  dispute,  it,  as  well  as  Man¬ 
churia,  will  be  lost  in  case  Russia  will  get  the  better  of  Japan. 
In  short,  the  Manchurian  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Korean  interest,  so  far  as  the  aggrandisement  of  Japan  is  con¬ 
cerned;  it  must  be  solved  independently.  It  would  really  be  a 
great  loss  to  Japan  if,  in  order  to  gain  a  little  nominal  and  unreal 
advantage  in  Manchuria,  her  rights  in  Korea  should  bo  limited  to 
any  considerable  extent.” 

The  Japanese  recognise  fully  that,  should  Russia  wish  to  invade 
Korea,  the  possession  of  a  port  on  the  Korean  bank  of  the  Yalu 
will  not  be  of  vital  assistance  to  them,  since  the  Yalu  is  easily 
crossed;  but  it  is  a  principle  that  is  at  stake,  and  that  principle 
the  vital  one  of  the  independence  of  Korea. 

For  this  Japan  stands,  and  the  question  of  Manchuria  is  as 
nothing  to  her  compared  with  the  question  of  Korea.  Japanese 
statesmen  realise  that  when  a  nation  has  spilt  blood  and  money 
in  the  conquest  of  a  province,  there  the  conquerors  are  likely  to 
remain,  and  so  they  do  not  expect  that  Russia  will  evacuate 
Manchuria.  What  they  want  is  that  the  thousands  of  Japanese 
settlers  in  Manchuria  shall  have  fair  play,  and  that  there  shall 
be  the  open  door.  Japan  would  never  fight  Russia  over  Man¬ 
churia  alone;  that  idea  may  be  dismissed  at  once  from  any 
calculations.  But  the  chances  of  a  war  over  Korea  have  never 
been  problematical,  and  its  advent  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded 
80  much  as  a  surprise. 

Alfred  Stead. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  has  come. to  Scotland  as  “  the  missionary  of 
Empire”;  his  fiscal  proposals  have  been  revealed  in  their  “mur¬ 
derous  ”  nudity,  and  yet  it  is  indisputable  that  he  has  made  no 
conquests— except  among  the  previously  half-conquered.  No 
doubt  the  representatives  of  industries  that  have  been  “  harassed 
by  foreign  competition,”  and  that  would  benefit  at  least  for  a 
periotl  by  the  imposition  of  Protective  duties,  stood  by  him  and 
cheered  his  audacious  arithmetic  in  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  No 
doubt,  also,  they  will  prepare  the  way  for  what  they  regard  as 
his  inevitable  accession  to  the  Premiership,  by  doing  their  best 
to  capture  the  machinery  of  the  Unionist  Party.  In  this, 
too,  they  may  attain  at  least  a  partial  success.  Already  nearly 
a  half  of  the  members  and  candidates  of  that  party  are  pledged 
to  his  programme,  and  more  converts  are  expected.  But  the  old- 
fashioned  and  solid  conservatism  of  Scotland,  whether  aristocratic 
or  commercial,  whether  represented  by  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell, 
the  representative  of  the  College  Division  of  Glasgow,  or  Sir 
Charles  Bine  Ilenshaw,  the  energetic  man  of  business  who  sits  lor 
West  Benfrew,  hold  aloof  from  his  meetings  and  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  propaganda.  Some  may  retire  from  the  political 
field  altogether;  others  may,  for  the  sake  of  the  party  and  of  the 
principle  of  Union,  give  a  languid  support  to  Mr.  Balfour;  still 
others — and  their  numbers  will  increase  considerably  if  the 
General  Election  is  postponed  for  any  length  of  time — may  drift 
into  at  least  a  temporary  association  with  moderate  Liberals.  But 
the  typical  national  caution  which  is  admirably  represented  in 
the  aristocracy  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  the  late  eminently 
successful  Secretary  for  Scotland — eminently  successful  in  spite, 
or  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  his  lack  of  intellectual  brilliancy — 
will  probably  content  itself  with  “  sitting  tight,”  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  doing  nothing,  and  saying  little. 

One  thing,  however,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  unintentionally  done ; 
he  has  hastened  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  the  ascendancy 
of  the  working  man  in  Scottish  politics.  It  is  not  at  all  im¬ 
possible  that,  had  he  begun  his  campaign  when  there  was  wide¬ 
spread  and  painfully  evident  distress  among  artisans,  he  might 
have  attained  some  success  in  his  missionary  enterprise.  Even  as 
things  are,  he  was  more  enthusiastically  received  in  Greenock, 
which  is  just  recovering  from  a  period  of  distress,  especially  in 
the  sugar-refining  industry,  than  in  Glasgow,  which  is,  on  the 
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whole,  prosperous,  though  it  has  been  anticipating  “  bad  times  ” 
for  these  five  years  back.  For  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
a  considerable  section  of  the  Scottish  working  class  electorate  in 
the  large  cities,  and  in  the  Black  Country  of  Lanarkshire,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Nationalist  Irishmen.  They  are  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  “  practical  ”  Parnellite  rendering  of  Do  ui  dcs,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  if  they  had  in  largo  numbers  been  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  Air.  Chamberlain’s  raid  across  the  Border, 
they  might  have  thrown  oft'  their  allegiance  to  their  leaders,  who, 
to  a  man,  are  Scotsmen,  and  given  their  votes  to  the  Protectionist 
chief  in  retuni  for  his  promise  of  steady  work  and  higher  wages, 
w'ithout  looking  too  closely  into  his  figures  or  troubling  them¬ 
selves  greatly  about  the  consequences,  illustrated  by  what  has 
happened  in  Germany  and  France,  of  beginning  the  taxation  of 
food.  But  the  comparative  prosperity  of  Scottish  labour  at  the 
present  time  has  enabled  the  ordinaiy  Trade  Union  leaders,  who 
declared  against  Air.  Chamberlain’s  fiscal  policy,  before  he  came 
to  Scotland  to  expound  it  in  person,  to  keep  their  men  well  in  hand. 
At  the  same  time  unless,  through  the  failure  of  Air.  Balfour  to 
carry  on  the  w^ork  of  Government,  a  General  Election  takes  place 
within  the  next  few  months,  the  Socialistic,  or  semi-Socialistic 
section  of  the  working  class  will  force  its  programme  to  the  front 
— a  programme  which  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
Social-Democrats  in  Germany.  It  is  very  significant  that  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity  that  was  afforded  him  of  expressing  his  mind 
after  Air.  Chamberlain  had  spoken  at  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  to 
declare  in  favour  of  the  taxation  of  land  values,  as  a  definite 
proposal  to  be  placed  before  the  working  classes  in  opposition  to 
the  Birmingham  scheme.  Sir  Henry  is  greatly  respected  in 
Scotland  as  a  man  of  high  character  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
even  although  he  may  be  too  heavily  middle-classish  in  intellectual 
build,  too  distinctly  the  “  solid  sagacious  segment  of  the  universe  ” 
he  was  described  by  the  late  member  for  East  Edinburgh,  ever  to 
become  a  really  popular  leader.  But  stronger  spirits  than  he  are 
likely  to  take  up  the  doctrine  to  which  he  has  given  his  official 
sanction  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  whole  of  the  Labour  Programme — the  eight 
hours  day,  taxation  of  mining  royalties,  the  effectual  housing 
of  the  poor  by  the  municipalities,  the  payment  of  members,  and 
old  age  pensions — will  have  to  be  adopted  by  the  Liberal 
Party  in  its  entirety,  and  be  placed  in  front  even  of  the 
principles  of  the  “  clean  slate,”  such  as  education,  efficiency,  and 
temperance,  if  a  Labour  candidate  is  not  to  be  brought  forward  in 
eveiy  constituency  where  the  working  man  element  is  one  to  be 
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reckoned  with.  Before  the  Sheffield  Conference  and  the  Cham¬ 
berlain  speeches,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  bringing 
forward  of  at  least  ten  Labour  candidates.  Now  that  number  can 
be  easily  doubled,  and  the  probability  is  that  at  the  blowing  of 
the  Labour  trumpets,  the  walls  of  the  Opposition  Jericho,  whether 
these  be  manned  by  Tabernacle  or  League,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  next  General  Election,  or,  failing  that,  the  Election  after 
it,  will  be  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
not  so  much  between  Unionist  and  Liberal,  or  between  Free  Trader 
and  Protectionist,  as  between  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat.  The 
latter  will  in  any  case  win  eventually,  and  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  win  in  the  first  conflict  if  it  had  a  leader  even  of  the  calibre 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Macdonald,  who  had  undoubtedly  not  a 
little  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  demagogic  faculty,  and  who,  as  chief 
of  the  miners’  agents  for  Lanarkshire,  possessed  an  authority  that 
was  almost  autocratic.  Some  of  the  present  agents  of  the  miners, 
such  as  Mr.  Weir,  in  Fifeshire,  and  Mr.  Smillie,  in  Lanarkshire, 
are  men  of  more  than  average  ability,  and  of  unimpeachable 
probity.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who,  although  he  does  not  sit  for  a 
Scottish  constituency,  is  a  Scotsman  by  birth,  and  conducts  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Glasgow,  is  a  man  of  culture  as  well  as  of 
native  ability,  and  of  all  the  Labour  leaders,  whether  in  England 
or  in  Scotland,  is  perhaps  most  saturated  with  Socialistic  ideas,  as 
these  are  understood  on  the  Continent.  But  he  has  no  “  magnetic  ” 
faculty,  and  his  style  of  controversy  is  notable  mainly  for  its 
narrow  acridity.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  Labour  leaders 
who  have  come  to  the  front  in  Scotland  is  that  they  keep  their 
common  programme  well  to  the  front,  that  they  keep  their  mutual 
jealousies,  if  they  cherish  any,  well  in  the  background,  and  that 
in  point  of  political  intelligence  they  are  quite  up  to  the  level — 
though  that  is  certainly  not  a  high  one — of  ordinary  Scotch  Mem¬ 
bers.  If,  by  some  strange  freak  of  destiny  or  heredity,  there  were 
to  come  into  the  world  a  Labour  leader  endowed  with  the  brain 
not  of  John,  but  of  Robert  Burns,  he  would  sweep  Scotland  in  five 
years,  to  the  marching  tune  of  “  A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.” 

For  there  is  no  longer  anything  in  the  shape  of  sympathy 
between  the  working  men  of  Scotland  and  their  employers.  The 
old  half-clannish  sentiment  of  kindliness  which  used  to  subsist 
between  masters  and  men  has  disappeared  before  the  spread  of 
Trade  Unionism,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  growth 
of  large  business  concerns  generally  conducted  on  the  limited 
liability  company  principle,  almost^ — in  three  or  four  cases 
altogether — to  the  dimensions  of  American  Trusts.  Employers 
and  employed  never  meet,  never  even  discuss  a  question  of  wages, 
except  through  their  elected  representatives.  Some  sixty  years 
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ago  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  each  other  at  the  doors  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches,  to  which  they  belonged ;  or  it  might  be 
they  even  met  on  a  footing  of  democratic  equality  as  kirk  session 
elders.  This  kind  of  union  has  entirely  disappeared.  Employers 
have  almost  en  masse  abandoned  Presbyterianism  for  the  “  fash¬ 
ionable  ”  High  Church  Anglicanism.  Their  men  have  also  aban¬ 
doned  Presbyterianism,  not  for  any  other  creed  whatever,  but  for 
that  negative  “  churchlessness,”  which  is  wailed  over  in  presby¬ 
teries,  synods,  and  assemblies,  year  after  year  without  any  effect 
whatever.  Scottish  labourers,  especially  those  who  are  housed  in 
the  slums  of  the  larger  cities,  regard  the  two  leading  Presbyterian 
churches  as  but  the  social  strongholds  of  that  bourgeoisie  which  is 
only  waiting  to  get  a  little  wealthier  before  it  also  goes  over  to 
Anglicanism.  Hence  it  is  that  ecclesiastical  politics  which,  even 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ascendancy,  were  so  influential 
that  he  gave  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  a 
prominent  place  in  his  programme,  have  ceased  to  have  any  power 
whatever.  Captain  Ellice,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  latest  by- 
election  in  Scotland,  that  in  the  St.  Andrews  Burghs,  won  the 
seat  from  the  Unionists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  announced 
himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  would  only 
consider  the  question  of  Disestablishment  when  it  w'as  brought 
forward  by  a  responsible  leader.  The  w’orking  men  take  but  a 
languid  interest  even  in  the  education  question,  although  their 
leaders  perceive  and  acknowledge  that  the  establishment  of  a 
genuinely  national  system  absolutely  secularised  and  emancipated 
from  clerical  control  of  every  kind,  and  subsidised  by  Parliament 
on  a  scale  almost  German  in  its  fulness  and  generosity,  would 
pave  the  way  for  their  supremacy. 

For  somewhat  similar  reasons  Scottish  working  men  of  the 
more  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  order  are  not  profoundly 
enamoured  of  that  temperance  reform  which  means  a  very  great 
reduction  of  licenses,  or  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  Peel 
Minority  Report,  or  Local  Option.  They  do  not  care  for  the  sort 
of  men  who  take  the  leading  part  in  such  agitations,  members  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  who  fussily  pity  and  patronise  them,  and  clergy¬ 
men  whose  frantic  appeals  to  the  State  to  save  the  artisans  from 
themselves — or  their  worse  selves — is  a  confession  of  their  own 
failure  as  spiritual  and  ethical  guides.  They  regret  that  so  many 
of  their  number  should,  by  their  fatuous  drinking  bouts,  weaken 
their  own  cause  and  condemn  their  order  to  a  continuance  of  the 
present  system  of  Ilelotage.  But  they  recognise  that  this  weak¬ 
ness  is  due  largely  to  environment.  Until  that  environment  is 
vastly  improved  for  the  better  by  land  and  housing  legislation, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  working  men  the  real 
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masters  of  their  own  destinies,  all  temperance  legislation  must 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  makeshift. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  crusade  has,  therefore,  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  making  Scottish  working  men  concentrate  all  their 
energies,  as  they  have  not  hitherto  done,  on  the  promotion  of  their 
own  class  interests.  To  these  he  has  appealed  with  his  usual 
directness,  but  they  see,  or  imagine  they  see,  that  it  is  not  they,  but 
the  large  employers  of  labour  who  would  profit  by  the  success  of 
his  campaign;  it  would  involve  a  triumph  for  capital,  but  not 
for  labour.  Hence  it  is  that  the  great  majority  of  them  will 
declare  for  Free  Trade,  and  will  at  the  next  General  Election, 
which  cannot,  in  all  probability,  be  long  delayed,  give  a  general 
support  to  the  Opposition,  provided  its  leaders  accept  Labour  can¬ 
didates  wherever  there  is  a  probability  of  their  securing  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  if  they  write  on  their  campaign  slate  not  only 
Free  Traile  and  education,  efficiency,  and  housing,  but  a  full 
acceptance  of  the  present  Labour  programme.  But  they  have  no 
great  confidence  in  the  present  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  Party;  they, 
in  fact,  look  upon  them  and  their  opponents  as  two  sets  of  men 
representing  the  wealthy,  aristocratic,  and  so-called  “governing” 
classes,  who  are  contending  for  place  and  power.  They  have  no 
such  faith  in  Lord  Rosebery  or  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr.  Asquith  or  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  as  they  had  in  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whom  they  regarded  as  unselfish  in  the  sense  of  being  a  pure 
idealist,  and  whom  they  applauded  as  “  Auld  Willie,”  even  in  the 
days  of  his  later  Midlothian  campaigns.  They  believe  that  the 
next  Government,  whether  it  be  of  the  “  official  ”  Liberal  char¬ 
acter  or  represent  a  coalition  between  Free  Traders  belonging 
to  all  existing  political  sections,  cannot  last  very  long.  They 
are,  therefore,  looking  forward  to  the  Election  after  next.  Before 
then  there  may  have  appeared  a  Scottish  Bebel,  or  at  least  a 
Scottish  Parnell. 


THE  WOMAN  AT  THE  CROSS-WAYS. 


I  DO  not  know  in  how  many  old  literatures  that  tradition  survives 
of  a  being  of  the  veiled  world  who  can  at  will  pass  from  diminu¬ 
tive  shape  to  a  sombre  and  terrifying  aspect.  It  may  not  be  at 
will,  always,  for  those  shadowy  beings  who  are  seen  only  by 
loosened  passions  may  be  creatures  that  feed  upon  these  passions, 
as  creatures  of  the  wilds  upon  sudden  pastures.  And  as  they  are 
fed,  these  shy  divinities  change :  that  which  was  small  is  become 
great :  that  which  was  human  is  now  inhuman :  the  stream  flow¬ 
ing  past  in  the  darkness  is  become  Terror  whispering,  the  wind 
among  the  shaken  grasses  on  the  moor  is  Fear,  clothing  herself 
in  shadows. 

A  friend  and  kinsman,  who  at  one  time  had  an  other-world  sight 
beyond  that  of  any  I  have  known,  told  me  lately  that  the  reason 
why  he  had  put  a  chain  upon  that  hound  of  supernatural  vision 
and  kept  it  in  a  secret  place  in  his  mind  and  never  willingly  let 
it  loose  upon  the  dreams  and  thoughts  and  deed-shapes  of  men 
and  women,  was  because  of  this,  that  often  he  had  seen  the  dis¬ 
embodied  passions  and  desires.  Sometimes,  he  said,  they  were 
like  swallows  flying  about  the  eaves  of  a  house,  sometimes  like 
crested  demons  standing  with  a  spear  upon  the  dark  brows  of 
advancing  tempest,  sometimes  like  trees  waving  many  arms  and 
with  starlike  eyes  in  their  dim  cavernous  depths.  And  often, 
he  told  me,  these  changed,  as  the  embodied  passions  and  desires 
cried  out  to  them  with  longing  and  proud  laughters,  or  waited 
like  children  in  a  wood,  or  bade  them  slake  their  thirst  at  other 
wells,  or  commanded  them  return  whence  they  came,  or,  in  a 
shaken  dread,  were  still,  or,  with  scornful  eyes,  silent.  And  as 
they  were  fed,  so  did  these  disembodied  passions  and  desires  grow ; 
or  as  they  were  denied,  so  did  they  dwindle  :  but  most  were  raven¬ 
ous  with  hunger,  and  were  glutted  with  sweet  prey. 

“And  when  the  world  that  we  call  the  other  world  is  become 
as  open  to  the  eyes  as  this  world-in-the-veils  that  we  call  our  own,” 
he  said,  “one  must  either  see  too  much,  or  be  content  to  shroud 
his  eyes  and  see  only  as  others  see  :  and  that  way  I  have  chosen.” 

So,  I  think  often,  may  it  be  with  those  beings  of  the  wastes. 
Some  there  may  be  that  do  not  change — creatures  of  the  woods; 
the  Ceasg,  lovely  and  harmless,  in  the  flowing  brown  depths  of 
the  hill-stream;  the  Grianuisg,  that  herds  flocks  of  white  doves; 
the  green  Glastig,  that  milks  the  wild  deer;  the  Morglas,  sitting 
silent  on  a  high  boulder  in  unpeopled  glens  at  twilight.  But 
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these  have  their  life  apart  from  iis.  They  are  the  offspring  of 
another  father,  as  the  slim  women  of  the  trees  and  the  waves,  as 
the  blind  grey-girl  of  the  cliffs  whom  the  hawks  and  wild  falcons 
feed  and  guard.  Many  fear  her,  and  have  heard  her  crying  in 
rain,  or  when  the  broken  winds  wail  among  crags  and  ledges. 

But  of  the  others,  many  change;  some  at  will,  to  appal  or  to 
deceive  or  to  evade ;  some  because  they  are  as  shadows  that 
shrink  to  daisies  or  increase  to  vast  and  menacing  shapes  just  as 
the  mind  that  perceives  them  mirrors  them. 

Of  these,  I  think,  is  the  woman  of  tears,  the  Beantuiream,  the 
weeping  woman,  the  woman  of  mourning,  she  who  keens  the  sor¬ 
row  of  death  in  lonely  places.  How  many  have  heard  that  lament, 
by  running  water  in  the  dusk,  by  pools  where  the  grey  owl  hawks 
the  grey  moth,  on  moors  when  the  lapwings  sleep  and  even  the 
curlews  are  not  crying  under  the  moist  down-dropping  stars. 

Sometimes  she  is  seen  as  the  Washer  of  the  Ford,  a  tall,  gaunt 
woman,  chanting  the  Scis-Bhais,  the  Death-Dirge,  as  she  washes 
the  shroud  of  him  who  sees  her;  and  sometimes  she  may  suddenly 
grow  great  and  terrible,  and  inhabit  darkness,  and  the  end  is  come. 
Sometimes  she  is  seen  as  the  Nigheag-Cheag-a-Chroin,  the  little 
washer  of  sorrow,  perhaps  singing  low  while  she  steps  the  stones 
of  a  ford,  or  moves  along  the  dim  banks  where  the  dew  is  white 
on  sorrel  and  meadow-sweet,  a  Icineag  Cheag  Chais  na  lamh.  .  .  . 
her  little  shroud  of  death  in  her  hand  ...  a  caoineadh  Chroin  na 
Ceul,  the  keen  of  sorrow  in  her  mouth  for  him  or  her  whose  death 
is  near. 

I  heard  once  of  a  meeting  with  the  Woman  of  Tears  told  by 
one  whose  brother  was  he  who  had  seen  and  heard  :  but  of  these 
neither  died  at  that  time.  It  is  not  of  that  I  am  thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  but  of  something  in  the  brother’s  tale  as  he  told  it,  and  as 
it  was  told  to  me. 

“It  was  this  way,”  said  he  who  told  me: — “.  .  .  when  Micheil 
went  home  that  night,  he  went  by  the  old  packhorse  road  on  the 
high  moor,  for  the  rains  had  made  a  bog  of  the  highway  for  more 
than  a  mile  near  Tighcreggan,  that  was  our  house,  a  big  stone 
house  with  the  three  byres  to  it.  He  was  cold  and  hungry,  for 
he  had  not  touched  sup  or  bite  since  noon  of  the  day:  and  if  he 
was  sad  it  was  not  for  any  who  called  our  hearts  their  home,  but 
because  of  his  tiredness  it  may  be,  or  the  darkness  and  the  wet, 
or  mayhap  for  a  song’s  lament  that  was  on  his  lips  or  in  his  mind, 
for  he  was  aye  fond  of  sweet  sorrowful  lilts. 

“But  when  he  was  come  to  within  the  nearness  of  a  mile,  the 
rain  was  up,  and  the  half-moon  shone.  It  was  so  still  he  could 
hear  the  snipe  drumming  in  the  bog  below  Creag-dhu.  But 
there  wasn’t  a  sound  else,  no,  not  a  sound,  but  only  the  stillness 
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of  stillness.  ’Tis  a  place,  yon,  for  the  cryin’  o’  peewits  an’  the 
whaiip’s  lamentings :  but  on  this  night  one  might  have  heard  the 
grey  moth  dancing  above  the  eyes  o’  the  heather. 

“  Micheil  hated  the  deepness  of  that  silence,  and  it  was  worse 
when  the  snipe  were  still  again.  He  whistled,  hut  the  sound 
went  so  far  out  upon  the  moor,  and  was  so  unlike  the  thing  he  had 
made,  that  he  was  troubled.  He  went  on  slowly  with  the  heavy 
dislike  on  him  for  the  noise  of  his  feet.  Sorrows  were  in  his 
mind  by  now,  and  the  lamenting  of  the  heart  that  is  never  at 
peace  because  the  things  that  cannot  be  are  so  great  and  desirable 
and  the  things  that  are  look  so  broken  and  poor  and  desolate. 

“When  nigh  upon  Honnusk  Water  he  stopped:  to  see  the  stones 
of  the  ford  he  said :  though  he  knew  the  stones,  and  that  the 
water  was  shallow,  and  was  aflow  below  them  at  that. 

“He  thought  it  was  myself  at  first. 

“  ‘  Is  it  you,  John?’  ...  he  said  in  the  whisper  that  he  thought 
would  be  the  loud  voice. 

“  He  saw  then  it  wasn’t  me :  no,  nor  any  man  :  but  a  woman,  or 
a  girl,  stooping  over  the  water. 

“Perhaps  he  thought  it  was  Elsie  the  cow- woman,  or  our  niece 
Kirsteen :  he  did  not  think  so,  but  to  hide  the  whisper  in  his  mind 
he  lifted  that  thought  on  to  the  banks  above  it. 

“  ‘  Ealasaidh  ’  ...  he  called,  his  voice  falling  like  a  splashing 
stone. 

“  ‘  Will  that  be  you,  Cairstine?  ’  he  called  again,  but  lower,  and 
he  looked  behind  him  w'hen  he  had  spoken. 

“  Then  he  saw  the  woman  or  the  girl  look  round.  He  had  not 
heard  her  singing  before,  but  he  heard  it  now.  By  that  sorrowful 
lamentation,  low  and  sweet  forbye,  and  by  the  tears  that  glistered 
white  on  the  grey  face,  he  knew  it  was  the  Nigheag-Cheag-a- 
Chroin. 

“  Micheil  was  a  man  who  would  not  let  fear  eat  his  heart.  He 
gave  a  low  sob,  and  waited  till  the  sickness  of  the  cold  sweat  was 
gone :  then  he  licked  the  dryness  of  his  lips. 

“  ‘  Peace  to  you,  good-woman,’  he  said. 

“  ‘  And  so  you  know  me,  7110  cuat,’  she  answered  to  him,  putting 
down  on  the  grass  the  whiteness  of  the  Icinag  Cheag  Chais,  the 
little  white  shroud  of  death. 

“‘I  know  you.  Woman  of  Tears,’  he  said,  ‘though  why  is  it 
calling  me  mo  cuat  you  are,  for  I  am  no  lover  of  yours?  And 
that  whiteness  there  on  the  grass,  sure  it  is  for  a  child  or  a  maid, 
that  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Let  me  look  at  you,’  she  said. 

“  He  saw  her  tall  now,  and  dark :  bigger  than  the  great  alder 
on  the  bank  not  far  from  her, 
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;  “  ‘  Do  you  remember  ?  ’  she  said. 

i  “  Micheil  was  still  at  that.  ‘  No,’  he  whispered,  when  the  high 

I  reed  near  him  was  no  more  shaken  with  the  breath  of  his  pulse, 

j  “  ‘  You  will  never  be  forgetting  me,  Micheil  Macnamara.  As 

I  foD  that  whiteness  there,  it  is  the  cloth  of  blindness.’ 

!  “‘d/o  Bron,’  Micheil  moaned;  ‘sorrow  upon  me!’ 

I  “  ‘  Look  at  me,’  she  said. 

i  “  Micheil  put  his  gaze  at  her.  It  was  no  woman  now  he  saw, 

not  even  a  handia,  but  a  power  or  dominion,  he  thought.  She 
had  her  feet  far  down  among  roots  of  trees,  and  stars  thickening 
in  her  hair  as  they  gather  in  the  vastness  and  blackness  of  the 
sky  on  a  night  of  frost. 

“‘Are  you  Death?’  Micheil  sobbed,  his  knees  shaking  with 
the  awe  that  was  on  him. 

“  ‘  I  am  older  than  Death,’  she  said.  Her  voice  was  beyond 
and  above  and  behind  and  below' :  but  it  was  no  more  than  the 
lowness  of  a  low  wind  in  the  dusk. 

“  Then  he  heard  a  chanting,  as  of  trees  in  a  wind,  and  of 
waves  rising  and  falling  in  caverns  by  the  sea :  but  he  did  not 
know,  and  never  knew,  if  it  was  in  the  tongue  of  the  Gael  he 
heard,  or  in  what  tongue.  But  it  would  be  the  Gaelic,  for  sure : 
for  Micheil  had  little  English,  then  or  after.  And  the  words  that 
he  heard  were  somew'hat  as  are  these  words,  but  remembered 
dimly  they  are,  as  in  a  dream :  — 

I  am  she  who  loveth  Loneliness, 

And  Solitude  is  my  breath. 

I  have  my  feet  on  graves. 

And  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  iny  foml. 

For  the  Dead  rise  as  a  vapour 
And  I  breathe  it  as  mist. 

As  mist  that  is  lickt  up  of  the  wind. 

I  am  she  who  stands  at  the  pools, 

I  stand  at  the  meeting  of  roads, 

The  little  roads  of  the  world 
And  the  dark  roads  of  life  and  death 
And  the  roads  of  all  the  worlds  of  the  Universe. 

I  am  Anama-Bliroin,  the  Soul  of  Sorrow, 

I  am  she  who  loveth  Loneliness, 

And  I  have  the  Keys  of  Melancholy  and  of  Joy. 

My  lover  is  Immortality, 

For  I  am  a  Queen, 

Queen  of  all  things  on  earth  and  in  the  sea, 

And  in  the  white  palaces  of  the  stars 
Built  on  the  dark  walls  of  Time 
Above  the  Abyss. 

“  But  this  that  was  Solitude  clothing  herself  in  voice  w'as 
remembered  by  Micheil,  as  I  say,  only  as  words  in  a  dream. 
These  may  not  be  the  words,  but  only  the  dimness  of  the  colour 
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of  the  words,  lie  heard  no  more,  and  saw  no  more.  And  w’hen 
I  found  him  in  the  morning  he  was  stiff  in  cold  sleep.  It  was  a 
day  and  a  night  and  another  day  before  he  spoke,  and  told  me 
what  I  have  told,  lie  wrote  it  too,  later,  on  a  paper :  and  so 
neitlier  forgot.” 

But  why,  this  evening,  have  I  copied  all  this  from  notes  taken 
some  five  or  more  years  ago?  It  is  not  because  both  John  and 
Micheil  Macnamara  are  dead. 

It  is  because,  to-day,  lying  in  a  solitary  place,  with  the  crying 
of  curlews  on  the  west  wind,  I  wu\s  reading  a  book  that  I  had 
last  read  in  the  alien  tongue  of  a  great  French  poet,  on  a  day 
when  another  wind  of  the  west  stole  up  across  the  purple  blueness 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  passed  away  in  the  radiance  beyond 
the  Steeps  of  Delphi.  And,  as  I  read  the  ancient  Hymn  in  the  as 
fine  English  of  another  translator,  I  found  myself  remembering 
.  .  .  something  ...  I  knew  not  what :  and  then  I  remembered. 

For  a  time  I  wondered  if  the  Greek  mystic  and  poet  had,  in 
his  own  hour  and  day,  seen  a  like  vision  and  uttered  it  in  beauty, 
such  as  the  islander  Micheil  had  confusedly  seen  and  confusedly 
given  again  in  broken  words  and  crude  music.  Then  I  took  up 
the  volume,  and  read  again  (while  a  whisper  was  in  the  coarse 
grass  and  tangled  bracken,  and  far  away  over  the  heather  the 
curlews  wailed  above  the  long  low  flowing  tide  of  the  west 
wind) : — 

“7  am  Hecate  of  the  Ways,  of  the  C ross-Ways,  of  the  Dark¬ 
ness,  of  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  and  the  Sea;  saffron-clad 
Goddess  of  the  Grave,  ciculting  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead; 
Perseia,  lover  of  loneliness;  Queen  who  boldest  the  Keys  of  the 
world  ...” 
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Ills  sixteen  years  had  left  him  very  fair, 

Tinted  his  cheeks  with  soft  and  delicate  bloom. 
Added  new  lustre  to  his  clustered  hair, 

And  filled  his  amber  eyes  with  tender  gloom. 

He  sought  some  unknown  thing,  he  knew  not  what , 

His  scarce-seen  bride,  a  child,  was  far  away, 
Desiring  love,  as  yet  he  knew  it  not. 

Sleepless  by  night  he  grew,  forlorn  by  day. 

PRIEST. 

“Ah,  go  not  near  the  Peepul  trees, 

That  shiver  in  the  evening  breeze, 

A  young  Churel  might  hide  in  these ! 

“  And  should  she  see  tliee,  and  desire. 

Then  will  she  burn  thee  in  soft  fire. 

Till  in  her  arms  thou  shalt  expire !  ” 

LALLA  RADIIA. 

“  Hut  who  and  what  is  this  Churel, 

Who  loves  in  Peepul  trees  to  dwell. 

The  Peepul,  wdiere  the  Koel  sings. 

In  frenzied  songs,  of  amorous  things?” 

PRIEST. 

“  When,  with  her  child  unborn,  a  woman  dies. 
Her  spirit  takes  the  form  of  a  Churel, 

A  maiden’s  form,  with  soft  alluring  eyes. 
Where  promises  of  future  rapture  dwell. 

Yet  is  her  loveliness,  though  passing  sweet. 
Marred  by  the  backward  turning  of  her  feet. 

“  She  sits  in  branches  of  the  Peepul  trees. 

Until  beneath,  a  passing  youth  she  sees. 

Should  she  desire  him,  swift,  she  will  alight. 
Entreating  softly,  ‘  Stay  with  me  to-night !  ’ 

No  safety  then  for  him,  unless  he  flies; 
Soon,  in  the  furnace  of  her  love,  he  dies !  ” 

LALLA  RADIIA. 

“  But  if  indeed  these  things  are  so. 

Yet  what  am  I,  that  she  should  care 
To  watch  me  as  I  pass  below. 

Or  notice  me  and  find  me  fair?” 
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PRIEST. 

“Yours  are  the  happiest  gifts  that  the  gods  have  given, 
Who  have  never  been  over  ready  with  gifts  to  part, 
Youth,  the  divine  reminiscence  of  some  lost  Heaven, 
Beauty,  the  dream  of  the  eyes,  the  desire  of  the 
heart. 

“  Beauty,  that  women  adore,  and  secretly  pray  for. 

To  find,  to  possess,  to  bequeath  to  the  world  again 
The  loveliest  stake  that  life  allows  them  to  play  for 
At  the  risk  of  death,  with  certain  foreknowledge  of 


lie  heard  and  waited  awhile,  but  the  days  flew  by. 

And  brought  a  more  brilliant  sun  to  the  azure  sky. 

The  scent  of  the  flowers  grew  stronger,  grew  keen  as  pain. 
And  Youth’s  sweet  ferment  rose  from  his  heart  to  his  brain. 

Until,  when  the  west  was  red,  and  the  evening  breeze 
Broke  fresh  on  his  lips,  he  went  to  the  Peepul  trees. 

SONG  OF  THE  CTIUREL. 

“  Ah,  come  to  me,  I  want  you  so ! 

Why  will  you  make  me  wait  ? 

The  golden  sunsets  burn  and  glow. 

The  twilight  moments  come  and  go, 

I  watch  you  wander  to  and  fro. 

Why  do  you  hesitate  ? 

“  So  very  brief  youth’s  season  is. 

Ah,  wherefore  waste  a  single  night? 

Put  up  your  lips  for  mine  to  kiss. 

Take  the  first  promise  of  delight. 

“  Upon  Life’s  pale  and  tragic  face, 

Youtli  passes  like  a  blush. 

It  blooms,  an  evanescent  grace, 

Alas,  for  such  a  little  space. 

And  fading,  hardly  leaves  a  trace, 

Of  all  its  radiant  flush. 

“  We  cannot  force  one  night  to  last. 

Or  stay  a  single  star  at  will. 

And  though  the  pulse  of  Youth  is  fast. 

The  wings  of  Time  are  swifter  still. 
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“  So  mucli  I  want  your  silken  hair, 

Your  youth,  intact  and  free, 

A  thousand  nights,  serenely  fair. 

With  scented  silence  everywhere. 
Consenting  stars  and  pliant  air. 

Would  pass  too  soon  for  me. 

“Too  soon  the  rising  flood  of  morn 
Our  isle  of  night  would  overflow, 

And  force  upon  our  eyes  foilorn 
Its  lovely,  hut  unwanted,  glow. 

“  The  magic  Garden  of  Delight 
Is  ours;  I  hold  the  key. 

Take  up  Love’s  sceptre,  yours  hy  rigid, 
And  learn  his  mystery  and  might. 

Ah,  come  and  reign  with  me  to-niglit 
In  silent  ecstasy ! 

“Come,  while  the  silver  stars  above 

llain  down  their  light  serene  and  still. 
And  if  you  cannot  come  for  love. 

Ah,  come  on  any  terms  you  will !  ” 

How  should  the  youth  resist,  deny, 

Or  turn  his  lips  from  hors  away? 
Nightly,  beneath  th’  unheeding  sky. 

The  fierce  Churel  caressed  her  prey. 

Nightly,  the  flickering  Peepul  trees 
Echoed  his  soft  and  broken  sighs. 
While  the  faint  eddies  of  the  breeze 
In  pity  fanned  his  sleepless  eyes. 

Frailer  he  grew,  more  wan  and  pale. 
Possession  only  fed  Desire, 

Like  wax  he  felt  his  forces  fail. 
Consumed  in  her  insistent  fire. 

Till  lost  in  dreams,  his  fainting  breath 
Shed  on  her  lips  in  one  last  sigh, 
lie  neither  knew  nor  noticed  death. 

This  is  the  loveliest  way  to  die ! 

Beneath  the  Peepuls  dead  he  lay. 

Pale  on  his  face  the  starlight  fell. 

In  ecstasy  he  passed  away; 

Such  is  the  love  of  the  Churel. 
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THE  CKUSADE  OF  THE  TENTH  CENTUBY. 

A  ROMANTIC  MONOGRAPH 

BY 

FKEDEiaC  IIARETSOX. 

CHAPTER  ITT. 

The  Betrothal. 

In  the  wooded  slopes  on  the  Asian  side  of  the  Bosphorus  it  was  a 
sultry  evening  of  midsummer.  The  sun  had  already  descended  be¬ 
hind  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  in  a  deep  glow  which  was  reflected  in 
the  glassy  sea.  A  single  worshipper  was  prostrated  before  the  chief 
ikon  in  the  tiny  shrine  of  Saint  Demetrius  that  stood  in  the  forest  not 
far  from  the  house  of  Craterus,  the  Laconian.  The  humble  dome,  lit 
only  by  one  struggling  lamp  beneath  the  image,  was  dark  and  silent. 
The  eye  that  had  become  accustomed  to  the  gloom  could  have  per¬ 
ceived  at  last  the  figure  of  a  girl  at  her  devotions,  completely  enveloped 
in  a  long  dark  cloak.  “  Mother  of  God,  be  of  help  to  Anastasia,”  she 
murmured  again  and  again — then  she  listened;  now  she  waited  in 
silence ;  and  at  last  she  drew  furtively  from  her  bosom  a  slip  of  writing 
that  had  been  flung  at  sunset  into  the  open  casement  of  her  chamber — 
“  Be  to-night  at  the  shrine  of  Demetrius.” 

Yes!  at  last  a  light  step  was  heard;  and  though  she  forbore  to  raise 
her  eyes  from  the  altar  and  remained  in  prostration  before  it,  the  wor¬ 
shipper’s  eager  ear  perceived  the  alert  pace  of  a  man  who  swiftly  came 
up  beside  her.  It  was  the  tall  and  graceful  youth  whose  wound  she 
had  tended,  now  restored  to  health,  in  all  the  glow  of  his  young  beauty 
and  the  graceful  assurance  of  his  high  estate.  He  was  again  in  hunt¬ 
ing  garb ;  but  round  his  neck  and  on  his  fingers  glittered  jewels  which 
even  to  the  rustic  eye  of  Anastasia  seemed  worthy  of  a  king’s  son ;  and 
his  dagger  was  of  the  most  exquisite  Damascene  work  mounted  with 
precious  stones  and  enamel.  He  raised  her  from  the  ground  with 
smiles  of  mingled  triumph  and  admiration,  as  if  he  were  a  young  god 
who  had  descended  to  toy  with  an  earthly  lover.  “  I  told  you,  my 
nymph  of  the  woodman’s  hermitage,  that  we  should  meet  again.  And 
now  that  they  have  put  back  into  my  veins  all  the  blood  that  I  lost 
that  night,  I  come  to  present  my  thanks  to  the  beautiful  nurse  to 
whom  I  owe  my  life.  Tell  me,  my  lovely  wood-nymph,  what  gift 
would  please  thee  most.”  And  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
threw  his  powerful  arm  round  the  girl,  and  pressed  on  her  lips  a 
passionate  kiss. 

Anastasia  flung  herself  out  of  his  arms  and  started  back,  the  long 
dark  cloak  falling  from  her  shoulders  to  the  ground.  She  stood  there 
in  flowing  robes  of  pure  white  gauze  that  clung  to  her  rounded  form 
and  made  her  look  like  the  Virgin  as  she  stood  abashed  and  listened 
to  the  Angel  at  the  Annunciation.  Her  bosom  heaved  with  emotion 
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and  indignation; — her  cheek  was  pale  but  lovely  in  its  pallor,  her 
eyes  glowed  with  fire,  and  her  open  lips  seemed  to  tremble  with  un¬ 
spoken  words.  At  last  she  found  voice  to  speak.  “  Forbear,  rude 
man,  to  insult  a  maiden  whom  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Damatrys  has 
taken  under  her  holy  keeping.”  The  gay  youth  laughed  aloud.  “  Why ! 
my  forest  beauty,  I  thought  you  knew  me.  I  am  Romanus,  son  of  the 
Basileus,  at  your  service,  to  give  you  whatever  you  please  to  ask — be  it 
jewels,  robes,  or  charms,  but  in  any  case  the  love  of  a  king's  son,”  he 
murmured,  seizing  her  again,  and  with  a  look  of  genuine  rapture. 

“  This  to  me,  thy  consecrated  maiden,  O  Holy  Theotokos,”  shrieked 
Anastasia,  with  an  air  of  frantic  disdain,  as  she  sank  to  the  pavement 
and  flung  herself  down  sobbing  before  the  image  of  the  Saint.  Her 
agony  and  outraged  modesty  quite  touched  the  young  Ctesar,  who, 
profligate  as  he  had  already  become,  was  still  very  young  and  had 
gentle  feelings  by  nature.  In  all  his  experience  of  the  houris  of  the 
Palace  and  the  City,  he  had  met  nothing  like  this  before,  and  the 
sight  of  such  wonderful  beauty,  united  to  such  miraculous  modesty, 
filled  him  with  a  new  love,  such  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of  in  all  the 
adventures  of  his  gay  young  life.  “Nay,”  he  said  at  last,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  alleviate  her  sobs,  “  I  mean  not  to  offer  you  any  offence,  nor  am 
I  such  a  brute  as  could  give  a  moment’s  pain  to  the  loveliest  woman  in 
my  father’s  empire — to  her  who  has  saved  my  life.  Anastasia,  I  have 
loved  you  since  that  hour,  when  you  seemed  to  have  come  down  like 
the  Angel  who  comforts  a  dying  man.  I  love  you  now,  I  love  you  to 
distraction.  I  would  fling  away  Empire  itself,  if  I  might  keep  you. 
I  swear  by  our  own  Saint  Stephen  in  the  Daphne,  that  I  will  give  thee  a 
palace  near  the  Augusteum,  and  thou  shalt  have  the  establishment  of 
a  princess.  I  will  have  thee  acknowledged  by  the  palace  as  the  chosen 
love  of  Caesar — and  when  I  am  Autocrator  myself,  thou  shalt  ask  of 
me  what  thou  wilt — O  thou  most  lovely  and  dearest  of  women.  I 
will - ” 

“  Ah !  Saints  in  Heaven,  and  thou  Holy  Mother  of  God !  ” — 
shrieked  Anastasia  again  with  a  fresh  outburst  of  convulsive  sobs. 
“  Must  I  listen  to  such  insults  ?  If  thou  art  indeed  Romanus,  son  of 
Constantine  Bom-in-the-Purple,  thou  knowest  not  to  whom  thou  darest 
to  offer  thy  dishonourable  love.  No  breath  of  scandal  has  ever  tainted 
me  or  mine.  My  birth  is,  indeed,  far  above  thine,  proud  as  thou 
boastest  thine.  My  ancestors  were  kings  in  Greece,  when  all  in  this 
land  were  barbarians.  My  blood  for  a  thousand  years  has  run  in 
royal  houses; — fallen,  despoiled,  forgotten,  but  pure  as  the  snow  on 
Mount  Olympus.  Who  was  thy  great-gi'andfather’s  sire — O,  Romanus 
of  the  race  of  Basil,  the  Macedonian  1  Did  he  know  himself — did 
any  man  know — or  his  own  mother  1  And  thou,  his  direct  descendant, 
offerest  outrages  to  me,  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  kings,  the  chosen 
maiden  of  Our  Lady  here !  ”  And  she  sank  back  exhausted  with  her 
passion,  sobbing  aloud — “  Because  I  am  lonely,  poor,  an  orphan,  and 
unprotected  by  man — though  watched  over  by  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
above.” 

And  here  she  broke  away  with  a  faint  scream :  and  whirling  around 
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her  limbs  the  flowing  draperies  of  white  gauze,  like  a  Maenad  chased  by 
a  Satyr,  she  rushed  across  the  chapel;  and,  dashing  into  a  small  dark 
oratory  at  the  other  side,  she  seemed  to  seize  the  ikon  of  Our  Lady 
with  her  hand  as  if  claiming  sanctuary  of  her  Patron  Divinity. 

Romanus  followed  her,  as  soon  as  his  eyes  could  detect  her  in  her 
retreat ;  and,  panting  with  his  effort,  he  cried,  “  Anastasia,  listen  to 
me  again,  and  forgive  my  words  of  mad  love !  I  swear  by  the  Saints 
above  that  I  will  make  you  my  wife,  so  soon  as  I  am  seated  on  the 
Golden  Throne,”  gasped  Romanus  now  wild  with  love,  passion,  and 
exeitement. 

“  Swear  that  we  are  betrothed  this  moment  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
His  Saints.  Swear  it  with  thy  hand  placed  on  the  ikon  of  Our  Lady 
here,  as  God  shall  save  thy  soul  in  the  Last  Judgment.  Swear  thus — 

‘  I,  Romanus,  take  thee,  Anastasia,  for  my  wedded  wife,  till  death  do 
us  part.’  Swear  it  with  thy  hand  on  this  ikon,  made,  as  thou  knowest, 
by  no  earthly  hand.  Swear  as  I  tell  thee,  or  never  see  me  again !  ” 

Mad  with  love,  and  half  intoxicated  with  adventure  as  he  was, 
Romanus  uttered  the  sacramental  words  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
earnest; — he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing.  And  as  he  spoke  the 
venerable  hermit,  whose  cell  adjoined  the  chapel,  a  priest  who  had 
long  forsaken  the  world,  stepped  forth  in  his  ceremonial  robes  from 
the  dark  corner  in  which  he  had  been  on  his  face  at  his  devotions 
quite  concealed  from  view.  “  Amen,  amen,”  the  venerable  man  of 
God  said  with  profound  solemnity  in  the  ritual  chant.  “  Those  whom 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  My  son  and  my 
daughter,  go  thy  ways  in  peace.  Ye  are  betrothed  husband  and 
spouse.  May  Mary  the  Divine  Mother  and  Saint  Demetrius  guide  ye 
both  in  blessed  wedlock.” 

And,  as  he  spoke,  Anastasia  slipped  back  into  the  arm$  of  her  old 
nurse,  Charmion,  who  was  holding  her  cloak  hard  by,  in  another  dark 
corner  of  the  chapel.  The  hermit  and  the  two  women  passed  noise¬ 
lessly  out  into  the  night.  And  the  young  Romanus  stood,  alone  in  the 
dark  chapel,  revolving  in  his  mind  what  it  meant,  and  what  was  to  be 
the  end  of  his  amour.  He  had  caught  sight  of  the  girl  already  once 
or  twice  in  the  three  months  that  had  passed  during  his  convalescence, 
but  always  in  presence  of  her  nurse  or  father,  and  he  felt  himself  to 
have  sunk  madly  in  love  with  her  marvellous  beauty  and  queenly  air. 
Of  a  truth,  she  could  be  no  burgher’s  daughter :  he  had  already  heard 
vague  rumours  about  Craterus  and  his  royal  ancestors.  And  where 
had  he  seen  that  old  hermit,  who  had  so  mysteriously  sprung  up  out  of 
the  dark  cell  beside  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  ?  He  thought  he  had  once 
before  met  those  fox-like  eyes  and  that  lofty  brow.  But  the  long 
white  beard  and  priestly  robes  ?  Px’iest !  monk,  hermit !  Had  he 
sworn  wedlock  before  the  Priest  of  the  Most  High  ?  Betrothed ! 
Married!  Was  it  a  jest  or  something  more?  And  the  wild  lad 
laughed — and  then  he  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  again  he  laughed, 
and  as  he  left  the  sacred  spot  he  swore  a  deep  oath  by  the  Saint  to 
whom  he  never  was  forsworn,  that  Anastasia  should  be  his— come 
what  might.  And  as  ho  passed  on  to  his  attendants  who  waited  for 
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him  in  the  copse  hard  by,  he  determined  to  call  to  his  counsels  the 
Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Theodore,  whose  skill  in  intrigue  he  knew  to 
be  unrivalled,  and  of  whose  fidelity  to  himself  he  was  entirely  assured. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  listened  carefully  to  the  story  of  the  young 
Prince’s  adventure  and  asked  him  again  and  again  to  repeat  exactly 
what  had  passed.  But  the  youth  was  in  a  state  of  transport  and  ex¬ 
citement  so  wild  that  the  true  facts  were  only  drawn  out  of  his  memory 
by  degrees.  “  It  would  be  too  great  a  risk,”  said  the  courtier  at  last, 

“  to  stir  up  a  scandal  in  connection  with  the  shrine  of  Saint  Demetrius 
so  near  to  the  city,  which  holds  this  particular  ikon  in  such  awe.  And 
if  the  girl  still  resists  all  promises  and  gifts  your  Imperial  Highness 
would  be  wise  to  think  of  her  no  more.” 

“  Never !  never !  ”  shouted  the  Prince  in  a  passion,  “  I  will  give  up 
the  throne  itself,  my  life,  my  chance  of  Heaven,  but  not  this  girl,  whom 
I  have  sworn  by  Saint  Stephen  of  the  Daphne  to  make  my  wife.” 

“  Surely  not !  ”  said  Lord  Tlieodore,  now  in  genuine  alarm.  “  How 
often  has  the  Patriarch,  in  confession,  warned  your  Highness  against 
being  forsworn  by  that  Saint  of  all  others !  But  tell  me  precisely 
the  words  that  passed.  You  never  have  vowed  marriage  in  presence 
of  a  witness  ?  ” 

And  now  the  youth,  sobered  by  the  evident  anxiety  of  the  wily 
courtier,  rehearsed  all  the  circumstances  and  the  words  spoken  in 
presence  of  the  hermit,  who  had  pronounced  at  the  altar  the  fatal 
words  of  betrothal,  as  the  old  nurse  would  witness. 

“  And  the  old  hermit  betrothed  you  two,  if  he  did  not  actually 
marry  you  to  the  woman  ?  ”  stammered  out  the  Chamberlain ;  and  he 
struck  his  forehead  in  dismay,  as  he  muttered,  “  God  in  Heaven,  help 
us !  ”  For  he  well  knew  the  close  confidence  that  existed  between  the 
hermit  of  Saint  Demetrius  and  the  venerable  Patriarch  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  well  knew  also  how  deeply  the  Patriarch  abhorred  the 
character  and  parasites  of  the  young  Prince,  and  how  gladly  the 
bold  and  sincere  High  Priest  of  Hagia  Sophia  would  see  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  Romanus  fail  or  be  set  aside.  Even  the  experienced  craft 
of  Theodore  did  not  suspect  the  identity  of  the  hermit,  and  he  never 
doubted  for  an  instant  that  the  old  priest  of  Saint  Demetrius 
thoroughly  understood  and  would  use  all  the  power  over  the  court 
which  the  incident  had  given  him. 

“  If,  indeed,  the  sacramental  words  of  marriage,  or  even  of  betrothal, 
have  been  pronounced  before  and  by  such  a  holy  man  as  the  hermit, 
and  one  so  deeply  reverenced  in  the  city,  the  case  is  assuredly  fit  for 
all  our  care  and  thought,”  at  last  murmured  the  Chamberlain. 
Should  he  not  himself  promote  this  intrigue  ?  He  reflected.  He  had 
heard  much  already  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  Anastasia,  of  her 
consummate  grace  and  adroitness,  and  of  all  her  pretension  to  royal 
birth  in  Greece.  He  began  to  run  over  in  his  mind  the  marvellous 
history  of  humble  beauties  who  had  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Sacred 
Palace.  He  saw,  as  in  a  vision,  how  he,  Theodore,  might  rule  supreme 
in  a  new  reign,  if  he  could  bind  to  himself  the  infatuated  Prince  and 
this  lovely,  but  utterly  untutored  girl,  as  his  wife.  And  he  well  knew 
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that  the  life  and  the  reign  of  Constantine  Born-in-the-Purple  were 
running  down  fast  into  their  final  sands. 

And  so  the  Lord  Chamberlain  escorted  homewards  his  young  lord 
and  his  apt  pupil,  himself  deeply  meditating  on  the  future  and  its  vast 
possibilities,  whilst  the  love-sick  Prince  lay  silent  in  his  barge  on  the 
moonlit  water,  wrapt  in  delicious  reveries,  as  he  recalled  every  word 
and  look  of  his  betrothed,  and  pressed  to  his  lips  the  kerchief  that  he 
had  snatched  from  her  bosom  when  he  held  her  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Young  Augusta. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  was  not  the  man  to  disappoint  the  young 
Prince  his  future  master;  and  for  some  months  he  had  canned  on  a 
most  elaborate  series  of  schemes  and  intrigues.  He  plunged  into  these 
all  the  more  that  he  perceived  how  rapidly  the  health  of  the  Emperor 
was  sinking  day  by  day.  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  was  himself 
aware  of  his  decline.  One  nig^’t  he  had  received  a  solemn  embassy 
from  Olga,  the  Tsarina  of  the  L.  ,  with  more  than  usual  ceremonial. 
A  great  feast  had  been  celebrated  in  the  Golden  Banqueting  Hall,  or 
Chrysotriklinos.  This  gorgeous  chamber  was  roofed  by  a  spacious 
dome  of  rich  mosaic  designs,  and  lighted  by  sixteen  windows  ranged 
around  the  base  of  the  dome.  In  the  centre  hung  a  vast  chandelier  of 
silver,  whilst  the  walls  were  decorated  with  figures  of  Saints  on  a 
background  of  golden  mosaic.  The  floor  was  paved  with  precious 
marbles,  now  covered  with  rare  carpets  and  rugs,  and  the  Emperor 
with  the  Patriarch  and  three  other  great  officers  had  dined  at  the 
golden  table  of  High  State. 

The  feeble  Emperor,  who  had  struggled  to  go  through  all  the  ap¬ 
pointed  offices  of  a  ceremonial  banquet  had  been  borne  by  his  Cubi- 
culars  of  the  chamber  through  the  great  silver  gates  that  led  into  the 
Long  Saloon;  and  whilst  dessert  and  condiments  were  served  to  his 
guests  in  the  Aristaion  he  was  carried  into  the  Imperial  bed-chamber 
and  laid  upon  a  couch. 

There  the  Most  Majestic  Autocrator  sank  down  with  so  much  ex¬ 
haustion  that  the  Augusta  and  her  son,  Romanus,  were  summoned  to 
his  side. 

It  was  a  scene  that  night  in  the  innermost  privy  chambers  of  the 
Sovereign  to  point  an  epigrammatic  essay  on  vanity  or  a  pathetic 
sermon  upon  death.  Whilst  the  rude  envoys  from  the  Russian  capital 
in  Kiev  were  conducted,  open-eyed  and  stolid  as  they  were,  from  one 
gorgeous  hall  to  another,  and  were  plied  with  every  sight  that  could 
fill  them  with  awe  of  the  Autocrator  of  the  Romans;  whilst  the  marble 
corridors,  ante-rooms,  and'  portals  that  surrounded  the  Golden  Ban¬ 
queting  Hall  were  crowded  with  senators,  cubiculars,  proto-spathaircs, 
acolytes,  and  patricians,  all  in  state  robes,  with  chains  and  badges  of 
office;  and  with  them  in  picturesque  confusion  were  mixed  the  guard 
of  honour,  and  the  quaint  uniforms  of  the  Varangian  battle-axemen, 
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the  Mighty  Lord  of  the  World  and  King  of  Kings  lay  faintly  reclining 
on  a  couch.  His  head  was  supported  by  his  youngest  daughter, 
Agatha,  who  hung  over  her  father  with  loving  care.  Beside  him  on  a 
low  stool  sat  the  aged  Empress,  Helena,  herself  not  much  stronger 
than  her  husband,  and  by  her  side  the  tall  handsome  figure  of  the 
young  Basileus  in  all  the  glow  of  his  youthful  grace,  and  the  jewelled 
robes  of  state  in  which  he  now  was  arrayed. 

“  Our  son  has  come,  my  Lord  and  August  spouse,”  the  Augusta 
began  in  winning  tones,  “  to  ask  a  blessing  of  his  Imperial  father,  and 
to  pray  for  his  sanction  to  the  marriage  as  to  which  our  Romanus  haa 
already  spoken  to  us  both.  The  noble  lady,  Euphemia,  the  wife  of 
our  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  the  kinswoman  of  the  beautiful  Theophano; 
and  has  duly  presented  her  at  my  court.  The  Lord  Theodore  himself 
has  made  ample  inquiries,  and  finds  that  this  lady  is  of  royal  descent 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta,  and  is  herself  as  accomplished  and 
discreet  as  she  certainly  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  If  it  be  the  will  of 
my  Lord  the  Sovereign,  the  Lady  Euphemia,  who  is  now  with  her  fas¬ 
cinating  kinswoman  in  my  private  apartments,  will  introduce  her  to 
your  Sacred  Majesty,  and  she  will  ask  a  blessing  on  her  betrothal  to 
our  son.” 

“We  have  long  desired  to  see  our  son  well  wedded  before  we  are 
called  to  Christ  ourselves,”  the  gentle  Emperor  began,  “  and  have  long 
felt  grieved  that  he  could  never  decide  on  his  choice.  But  so  all- 
important  is  the  conduct  of  the  future  Basilissa  that  perhaps  he  did 
well  to  wait.  If  this  lady  be  of  royal  birth,  and  if  our  trusty  Theodore 
and  his  virtuous  lady  are  fully  assured  of  her  discretion,  deportment, 
and  breeding,  our  sqn  shall  have  his  way  and  his  father’s  blessing. 
How  is  she  named,  my  son,  and  since  when,  and  from  whence  has  she 
come  to  our  court  ?  ” 

“  She  is  called  Theophano,  my  royal  father,  a  name  we  all  love  and 
honour  as  that  of  my  darling  sister.  And  this  wonder  of  the  world  ia 
but  recently  arrived  at  the  palace  of  her  kinswoman,  the  Lady 
Euphemia,  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where 
her  father  once  held  a  now  decayed  principality.  Let  me  bring  her  to 
the  presence  of  your  Majesty;  and  your  profound  understanding  of 
ceremonial  deportment  will  perceive  how  truly  this  royal  lady  was 
designed  by  Heaven  itself  to  be  a  Basilissa.” 

With  the  Emperor’s  consent,  the  Chamberlains  and  ladies  of  the 
court  at  once  summoned  the  Lady  Euphemia,  accompanied  by  her  kins¬ 
woman,  Theophano.  The  young  Basileus  himself  stepped  forward,  as 
the  Lord  Cubicular-iu-Waiting  announced  the  noble  ladies  in  due 
form,  and  led  his  Theophano  to  the  couch  of  his  father,  himself  beam¬ 
ing  on  her  with  admiration  and  love.  As  she  slowly  advanced,  with 
the  three  appropriate  reverences  in  use,  the  serene  composure 
of  her  countenance  just  mantling  over  with  subdued  blushes, 
all  eyes  in  the  chamber  were  bent  on  her  and  every  soul 
felt  a  thrill  of  wonder  and  admiration.  Theophano  was  now  arrayed 
in  silk  embroidered  robes  the  most  sumptuous  which  the  art  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  could  provide,  and  adorned  with  priceless  jewels  which 
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Romanus  and  Theodore  had  majiaged  to  procure  from  the  recesses  of 
the  Sacred  Treasure  cell  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Theodore  behind  the 
Chrysotriklinos. 

In  casting  off  the  virginal  simplicity  of  Anastasia,  the  aspirant 
Theophano  had  taken  on  a  new  bearing  along  with  the  change  of 
name.  Her  manner  was  that  of  a  queen,  and  of  a  queen  who  was  wont 
to  bend  all  men  to  her  slightest  caprice.  She  took  her  place  in  the 
Imperial  circle  as  if  she  herself  had  been  bom  in  the  Purple  Chamber. 
And  even  the  lovely  Agatha,  the  Princess  by  her  side,  seemed  more 
fit  to  be  her  lady-in-waiting  than  her  sister-in-law.  Never  had  the 
Imperial  Palace  been  graced  by  such  dazzling  beauty,  and  such  royal 
grace.  And  even  the  Autocrator  himself,  oracle  of  dignity  and  be¬ 
haviour  as  he  was,  was  bewitched  into  the  pleasant  belief,  that  at  last 
his  truant  son  had  indeed  found  a  royal  lady  worthy  to  continue  the 
race  of  the  Constantines  Born-in-the-Purple. 

“  Approach,  royal  maiden  of  the  Spartan  line,”  said  the  easy  and 
affectionate  Augustus,  enchanted  with  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
girl,  “  come  and  kiss  thy  father  that  adopts  thee,  and  perform  the 
ceremonial  obeisance  in  use  to  our  Queen,  the  Augusta,  whose 
daughter  thou  art  to  be.” 

Theophano  moved  forward  gently,  with  every  eye  on  her  steps, 
radiant  and  majestic  as  if  Here  were  entering  the  expectant  circle  of 
Olympus.  During  the  three  months  that  she  had  passed  in  the 
palace  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  where  she  had  been  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Lady  Euphemia,  and  had  accepted  nothing  but  the 
ceremonial  courtship  of  the  infatuated  Prince,  Theophano  had  been 
carefully  trained  in  all  the  minutiae  of  the  etiquette  of  that  most 
ceremonious  of  all  Imperial  courts.  Her  genius  for  seduction  had 
made  her  a  consummate  mistress  of  all  the  graces  of  a  court*  And 
born  actress  as  she  was,  she  went  through  the  ordeal  of  these  formal 
obeisances  with  such  perfect  dignity  and  charm,  that,  whilst  the  whole 
company  were  delighted  with  her  bearing,  the  Emperor  himself  was  in 
uncontrollable  raptures  which  his  own  fine  manners  could  hardly 
conceal. 

To  the  morbid  imagination  of  the  now  enfeebled  Emperor — whose 
innermost  religion  had  long  been  the  maintenance  not  so  much  of  the 
Empire  itself  as  of  the  traditions  of  the  Imperial  ceremonial — the 
prospect  of  a  marriage  of  the  youthful  Basileus  to  a  magnificent 
woman,  worthy  indeed  of  the  Golden  Throne,  was  an  event  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  of  almost  divine  dispensation.  “  And  thinkest  thou, 
my  sweet  Basilissa*-elect,  that  thou  wilt  have  strength  to  comport  thy¬ 
self  exactly  in  all  the  appointed  usages  of  an  Imperial  marriage  ?  ” 
said  the  doting  Constantine  Born-in-the-Purple,  “  for  it  needs  the 
memory  of  a  Proto-Cubicular  to  go  through  the  ceremonials  without 
a  slip,  and  the  majesty  of  Saint  Helena  herself,  our  Imperial  ances¬ 
tress,  to  bear  thyself  fitly  in  that  day  of  days.” 

“  Most  August  Sovereign  Lord  and  father,”  softly  murmured 
Theophano,  in  an  attitude  of  profound  reverence,  “  I  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  by  her  Sacred  Majesty’s  favour  to  offer  up  my  prayers  for  help 
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to  our  most  Holy  Lady-in-the-Daphne  here,  and  a  special  assurance 
has  been  vouchsafed  to  me  that  by  her  aid  I  shall  be  equal  to  the 
duties  that  will  devolve  on  me  on  that  auspicious  day.” 

“  Thou  shalt  hear  in  the  authentic  words  of  the  Autocrator  himself 
how  the  marriage  ceremonial  of  a  Basileus  is  performed,”  said  Con¬ 
stantine  quite  roused  to  infatuation  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  own 
Court  ritual  enacted  in  his  presence.  “  Send  for  the  reader-in-waiting 
and  let  them  bring  in  the  roll  of  my  book  on  the  Ceremonies  in  nse  at 
Court.  I  will  have  the  chapter  of  “  Royal  Marriage  ”  rehearsed  this 
very  night  in  presence  of  the  royal  bridegroom  and  bride  that  are  to 
be.” 

The  parchment  roll,  the  scribe,  and  the  reader  (never  far  from  the 
side  of  the  Imperial  pedant)  were  at  once  in  attendance. 

“  Here,  here,  is  the  passage,”  cried  the  feeble  despot,  foolishly 
fumbling  the  rolls  in  his  eagerness  to  turn  to  his  own  much-treasured 
revelations  of  deportment.  “  Give  me  the  first  book  of  our  Basileia 
Taxis — turn  to  Chapter  XXXIX. — on  the  Ttitunl  for  an  Imferinl 
Marriage.  Now  read — where  we  say  how  the  divine  service  is  held  in 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Stephen  the  Protomartyr  in  our  Daphne,  and  so 
on. 

The  reader  approached,  and  amidst  profound  silence  read  as  fol¬ 
lows,  the  Imperial  dotard  nodding  and  smiling  feebly  to  his  family, 
as  each  passage  gave  him  new  delight. 

“When  the  imperial  pair  have  been  duly  diademed  in  the  Sacred  Office,  they 
pass  through  the  Octagon  and  the  Augusteus  and  by  the  Golden  Hand,  and 
there  are  received  by  the  magistroi  and  patricians  in  the  CEnopodium,  and  the 
ceremonial  procession  is  formed.  The  Factions  arc  arranged  in  the  Triclinium 
on  both  sides  near  the  steps  of  the  Magnaura.  Then  the  choirs  of  the  two 
Factions  chant  “  Long,  long,  long,”  and  all  respond  “  Long,  long  life  :  long  and 
for  evermore  !  ”  Then  the  solos  take  it  up — “  Our  Saviour,  preserve  our  Lords  : 
Holy  Ghost,  protect  our  Augustas !  Sovereign  Bridegroom,  may  God  have  thee 
in  His  holy  keeping !  May  God  in  Heaven  give  thee  grace  abounding  in  thy 
wedlock !  May  He  who  of  old  time  blessed  the  marriage  in  Cana  bless  thy 
marriage  also,  and  may  He  visit  thy  Spouse,  so  that  offspring  may  be  born  of 
thee  in  the  Purple  Chamber.  This  day  is  a  festival  of  joy  to  the  Roman  people, 
wherein  our  Lord  (Romanus)  is  espoused  to  our  Lady  (Theophano),  our  most 
blessed  Augusta.”  Then  the  wedded  pair  pass  on  to  the  hall  where  the  Factions 
are  feasted,  and  acrain  the  two  choirs  renew  their  chants,  singing  “  Hail !  All  hail ! 
Sovereign  of  the  Romans,  blessed  be  thy  coming  and  that  of  thy  consort !  ”  And 
the  people  shout,  “  Blessings  on  Thee,  joy  of  the  Romans,  glory  of  the  Purple, 
Blessings  on  thee,  Lady,  whom  .all  desire  to  behold  !  May  God  he.ar  the  prayers 
of  thy  people !  ”  And  thence  the  Wedded  P.air  proceed  to  the  nuptial  alcove 
where  they  lay  down  their  diadems  on  the  bridal  bed  of  state ;  and  thence  they 
pass  through  the  portico  to  the  Hall  of  the  Nineteen  Couches,  where  the  Feast 
is  spread.” 

The  younger  members  of  the  family  now  began  to  show  visible 
signs  of  fatigue,  as  the  reader  poured  out  the  interminable  catalogue 
of  salaams,  processions,  chants,  and  antiphones  prescribed  in  the 
Imperial  Manual  of  Btiquette.  And  the  exhaustion  of  the  invalid 
Emperor  was  so  obvioixs,  in  spite  of  his  enthusiasm  and  elation,  that 
the  Augusta  induced  her  lord  to  command  the  close  of  the  reading 
and  to  retire  to  rest  in  the  Sacred  Chamber. 
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The  marriage  of  the  young  Basileus  Romanus  with  the  illustrious 
Princess  Theophano  of  Lacedaemon  was  celebrated  with  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  that  age  of  pomp  and  all  the  elaborate  ceremonial  ordained  by 
that  most  rigid  of  all  Imperial  purists.  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netus,  who  was  now  become  little  more  than  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  in  his  own  Palace,  the  veritable  “  Grand  Monarque  ”  and 
“  Roi-Soleil  ”  of  the  tenth  century,  seemed  to  have  recovered  some¬ 
thing  of  his  strength  from  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of 
his  own  highest  functions  carried  out  to  perfection  in  every  detail, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  an  assured  succession  to  the  Basilian  dynasty 
in  the  fruitful  marriage  of  his  only  son.  The  birth  of  another  Basil, 
hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  mighty  warrior,  “  The  Slayer  of  the 
Bulgarians,”  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  another  Constantine,  de¬ 
stined  to  be  eighth  Emperor  of  that  glorious  name.  The  Basilian 
dynasty  seemed  saved;  and  the  Sacred  Palace  was  the  scene  of  an 
endless  round  of  magnificent  ceremonies,  fantastic  amusements,  in¬ 
cessant  scandals,  and  sinister  intrigues. 

Marriage,  alas !  seemed  only  to  have  given  the  young  Basileus  in¬ 
creased  zest  for  wild  sports,  and  scandalous  adventures,  which  were 
rapidly  destroying  his  health  and  sapping  what  was  left  in  him  of 
moral  fibre.  Now  he  plunged  into  the  forests  of  Thrace,  now  into 
those  of  Bithynia  to  hunt  the  boar  or  the  bear,  exhausting  himself  in 
midnight  fatigues  and  exposure  to  all  weathers  and  seasons.  From 
time  to  time  he  was  seen  in  the  Tzykanisterion,  or  polo  ground,  in  the 
east  side  of  the  Palace  between  the  Pharos  and  the  sea-wall.  Here 
the  young  nobles,  having  the  entree,  were  wont  to  engage  in  polo  and 
other  exercises  on  horseback.  This  spacious  practising  ground  had 
been  extended  and  levelled  by  the  Emperor  Basil.  And  here  his 
royal  descendant  loved  to  exhibit  his  prowess  as  a  player  in  that  manly 
game  of  polo  which  the  Byzantines  had  adopted  from  the  Persians. 
Tlie  young  Prince  had  been  trained  from  boyhood  in  the  game  by  the 
noble  Basil  Digenes,  who  had  an  hereditary  gift  for  this  sport,  and 
who  alone  was  regarded  as  the  match  of  Romanus.  It  was  no  flattery 
when  the  best  players  in  the  kingdom  yielded  the  victory  to  the 
splendid  horsemanship  and  keen  eye  of  the  Imperial  athlete,  whilst 
the  courtiers  and  ladies  of  the  royal  households  surveyed  the  games 
from  arcades  of  the  terrace  above.  First  one  and  then  another  of  the 
beauties,  who  thronged  those  gay  companies,  would  be  chosen  by  the 
gallant  prince  to  receive  the  crown  or  garland  which  was  the  winner’s 
prize;  and  the  vagrant  amours  of  his  insatiable  fancy  gave  as  much 
ceaseless  gossip  to  the  witty  and  frivolous  court  as  ever  did  a  Ijouis  at 
Versailles  or  a  Charles  at  Whitehall.  Not  that  the  adventures  of 
Romanus  were  confined  in  any  sense  to  the  Sacred  Palace,  nor  his  love- 
making  to  maids  of  honour  or  high-born  dames.  Frolics,  sports, 
orgies,  carouses  of  all  kinds- — wine,  women,  mummers,  acrobats — all 
came  alike  to  Romanus  with  his  thirst  for  excitement  and  pleasure. 
Old  soldiers  and  the  wary  administrators  of  the  Government  looked 
sad  and  doubtful.  But  Theophano  herself,  whose  discreetness  and 
virtue  had  been  so  fully  approved  and  certified  by  the  Augusta  and 
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by  the  Lady  Euphemia,  was  not  seen  to  complain  of  or  even  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  excesses  of  her  boy  lord.  Indeed,  some  scandalous  old 
dames,  who  attended  on  the  aged  Empress,  Helena,  had  been  heard  to 
insinuate  (with  much  shaking  of  heads — and  many  a  “  My  dear — if  I 
only  could  speak”) — that  Theophano  had  more  than  once  flung  into 
the  arms  of  her  lawful  mate  a  pretty  young  thing  about  her  own 
person,  who  in  no  way  thereby  seemed  to  forfeit  her  mistress’s  favour, 

CHAPTER  V, 

The  Dying  Emperor, 

Constantine  Born-in-the-Purple,  who,  if  he  had  degenerated  into  a 
ceremonial  martinet,  was  neither  depraved  nor  idiotic,  watched  with 
sorrow  and  shame  the  excesses  of  his  only  son,  though  his  easy  indul¬ 
gence  and  his  enfeebled  will  prevented  him  from  interfering  to  check 
them.  And,  steeped  as  he  was  in  the  narcotic  poison  of  a  crowd  of 
parasites  and  sycophants,  he  had  yet  too  much  experience  of  Empire 
and  of  the  enormous  burdens  of  its  ruler,  not  to  turn  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  the  ominous  storm-clouds  around  his  throne.  He  felt  himself 
dying  by  inches;  and,  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  adulation  that 
formed  his  daily  existence,  he  had  too  much  sense  not  to  be  aware  that 
he  was  leaving  his  Empire  to  a  broken  and  reckless  debauchee,  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  rival,  and  the 
frontiers  of  his  vast  dominions  a  prey  to  powerful  enemies — to  the 
advancing  tide  of  the  Prophet,  to  the  savage  corsairs,  who  swept  the 
,^gean  Sea  and  the  coasto  of  Asia,  and  to  the  barbarous  hordes  on 
the  Ister  and  the  Danapris,  who  hung  like  avalanches  from  the  nor¬ 
thern  steppes  ready  to  burst  on  the  plains  below.  Long  and  weary 
were  the  secret  councils  which  the  broken  Augustus  would  hold  with 
minister,  or  general,  high  priest,  philosopher,  or  monk,  whom  from 
time  to  time  he  would  call  to  offer  him  advice. 

The  Emperor  of  the  Romans  at  Constantinople,  feeble  and  pedantic 
as  was  Constantine  himself,  was  still  surrounded  by  statesmen  of  great 
experience  and  sagacity,  who  were  served  by  an  immense  army  of 
trained  officials  and  zealous  administrators.  This  secular  organisa¬ 
tion  kept  in  life  and  activity  the  vast  fabric  of  civilised  government 
which  had  been  built  up  by  a  long  succession  of  Constantines,  Basils, 
and  Leos;  and  which  was  carried  back  by  tradition  to  the  ages  of 
Justinian  and  Theodosius,  even  to  those  of  the  Antonines  and  Trajan, 
It  was  far  in  advance  of  any  engine  of  government  then  existing  on 
earth,  unless  it  were  for  the  moment  in  Andalusia;  and  it  main¬ 
tained  the  framework  of  civilisation  and  of  Imperial  administration, 
at  an  age  when  both  the  Asiatic  and  the  Teutonic  polities  were  in  a 
state  of  flux  and  rudiment.  The  Sovereign  Lord  of  Constantinople 
still  held  in  subjection  the  manifold  races  of  his  heterogeneous 
dominion  by  means,  partly  of  the  overwhelming  tradition  of  Roman 
rule,  partly  by  the  mysterious  consecration  he  received  from  the 
Orthodox  Church,  but  practically  by  the  instrument  of  a  trained  and 
organised  service,  both  civil  and  military,  much  as  the  Tsar  of  Russia 
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and  the  Padishah  of  Roum  have  held  their  kingdoms  together  in 
spite  of  corruption,  folly,  and  intrigue  in  the  court,  and  at  times  gross 
incompetence  on  the  throne  itself. 

On  one  day,  at  the  close  of  Constantine’s  life  and  reign — he  was 
now  in  his  fifty-fifth  year — nearly  all  of  which  time  he  had  been 
nominally  Basileus,  the  Emperor  held  long  and  anxious  privy  council 
with  several  of  his  great  officers  of  state.  The  conclave  had  been 
almost  forced  upon  him  by  the  vehement  expostulations  of  the 
Patriarch,  the  venerable  Polyeuctus.  This  famous  prelate  had  been 
brought  from  his  monastery,  where  his  austere  piety  and  zealous 
spirit  had  covered  him  with  a  halo  of  sanctity  in  order  to  purge  the 
Holy  See  of  Saint  Sophia  from  the  scandalous  extravagances  of  Theo- 
phylact,  when  that  horse-racing  patriarch  had  been  killed  by  a  vicious 
stallion  he  had  bred.  Polyeuctus  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  even  the 
Sacred  Person  of  Augustus  himself  before  his  whole  congregation. 
And,  much  as  Constantine  resented  and  feared  the  warnings  of  the 
ardent  Patriarch,  he  silently  admitted  the  justice  and  honesty  of  the 
stern  monk  and  fully  understood  the  secret  of  his  unbounded  influence. 
On  this  occasion  the  Patriarch  was  supported  by  the  Patrician,  Joseph 
Bringas,  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Lord  Commander  of  the  Eunuchs; 
who,  eunuch  as  he  was  himself,  was  a  man  of  great  intellect  and  power, 
and  practically  the  chief  authority  within  the  Sacred  Palace.  He 
had  brought  with  him  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  Sisinnios,  one  of  the 
proto-spathaires,  and  Prefect  of  the  City;  the  proto-secretis,  or  chief 
secretary,  Theophylact  Matzitzikos;  and  his  Honour  Judge  Joseph, 
one  of  the  spatharo-candidates.  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
These  five  councillors  were  all  men  capable  of  governing  an  Empire 
and  fully  aware  of  the  perils  around  it. 

The  Patriarch  began,  as  was  natural  from  his  exalted  office,  and 
the  fiery  nature  of  the  man :  “  Most  August  Sovereign,  the  critical 
condition  of  thy  kingdom,  and  the  manifest  disorder  of  thy  own  house¬ 
hold,  require  thy  most  serious  concern;  and  we,  thy  servants,  and  ser¬ 
vants  by  thy  favour  be  it  said,  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  of  this  His 
precious  Realm,  have  come  to  warn  thee,  O  King,  even  as  the  Prophet 
Samuel  gave  warning  to  Saul,  and  the  blessed  Saint  Paul  to  Festus.  Thy 
only  son,  and  our  future  Basileus,  is  filling  this  City  and  thy  Sacred 
Palace  with  his  fooleries,  his  stage-players,  his  orgies,  and  his  whore¬ 
doms.  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  him  to  wife  does  nothing  to 
restrain  his  vices.  Would  that  we  could  see  in  her  any  virtues  of  her 
own.  She  wastes  the  treasures  of  thy  kingdom  on  effeminate  displays 
and  unworthy  favourites.  She  is  forming  in  thy  Palace  a  party  who 
are  alien  to  thee  and  to  thine;  she  is  seeking  to  attach  to  herself  the 
most  unscrupulous  adventurers  she  can  find,  and  is  manifestly  grasp¬ 
ing  for  herself  the  power  of  the  State.  She  openly  flouts  her  Sacred 
Majesty,  the  Empress,  and  permits  her  minions  to  speak  evil  of  the 
Princesses,  thy  honoured  daughters.  In  private  she  mocks  at  the 
sacred  offices  of  the  Church  and  has  suffered  them  to  profane  the  very 
altar  in  her  private  Chapel  of  Saint  Theodore.  Chastise  her  offences, 
0  King,  and  banish  her  to  a  convent  in  some  distant  island,  or  thy  son. 
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thy  wife,  and  thy  daughters  will  be  made  the  victims  of  her  jealousy, 
and  thy  Golden  Throne  may  be  occupied  one  day  by  some  paramour  of 
her  own,  whom  she  has  chosen  to  place  in  power  by  her  side.” 

“  Forbear,  forbear  from  such  awful  words,”  groaned  the  miserable 
Emperor,  who  sat  propped  up  on  his  cushions  and  cowering  at  each 
blow  of  the  monk’s  words,  as  if  he  was  struck  with  a  scourge.  “  For¬ 
bear,  most  venerable  Patriarch,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  our  Lord,  and 
the  Holy  Mother  who  bore  Him.  For  mercy’s  sake  cease  thy  male¬ 
dictions,  and  tell  me  how  can  I,  the  loving,  but  the  dying  father  of  my 
headstrong  son,  venture  to  chastise  him  as  a  boy,  and  how  can  I  part 
him  from  the  wife  he  has  chosen  to  wed  and  how  tear  her  down  from 
the  high  place  of  state  which  I  have  given  her  myself.  Alas !  alas !  ” 
cried  the  broken  old  father,  wringing  his  thin  hands  as  hot  tears 
poured  down  his  emaciated  cheeks,  “  have  I  not  striven  to  train  up 
my  son  in  every  virtue  and  in  princely  deportment  to  make  him 
worthy  of  the  royal  part  he  was  to  bear,  and  this,  this  is  the  end  of 
all  my  pains,  and  my  teaching,  of  the  many  tutors  and  my  own  writ¬ 
ings.  And  she  whom  I  gave  him  to  wife  seemed  so  able  to  bear  all 
the  duties  of  Basilissa,  and  to  understand  the  great  part  she  had 
assumed.  And  this  is  the  end  of  our  love  and  our  forethought” — 
and  the  poor  old  man  wept  bitter  tears. 

'‘It  is  not  for  me,  most  August  Sovereign,”  replied  the  zealous  Pre¬ 
late,  “  it  is  not  for  us,  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  absorbed 
as  we  are  in  sacred  things,  to  offer  thee  counsel  in  things  of  the  world ; 
nor  am  I  skilled  in  devising  machinations  of  policy  to  deal  with  sub¬ 
lunary  intrigues.  This  most  sagacious  counsellor  here,  the  Lord 
Bringas,  or  the  illustrious  patrician,  Sisinnios,  can  advise  thee  in 
such  things  which  belong  to  their  province.  ’Tis  mine,  O  King,  only 
by  fastings,  watchings,  and  adoration  at  the  altar  of  God,  to  receive 
such  warnings  as  His  Mercy  vouchsafes  to  convey  to  men  by  the  un¬ 
worthy  channel  of  His  anointed  priests.  And  as  one  of  the  humblest 
of  these  servants  of  the  Most  High,  I  tell  thee.  Lord  Sovereign 
Augustus  to  thy  face,  thou  art  harbouring  in  thy  palace  a  woman 
such  as  thy  imperial  ancestors  have  harboured  of  old — an  Irene,  an 
Eudocia,  a  Theodora — aye,  even  such  an  one  as  Ahab,  King  of  Israel, 
once  harboured  to  be  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom  and  his  house.”  Con¬ 
stantine  quivered,  and  sobbed  in  silence.  And  the  Patriarch  solemnly 
folded  around  him  his  robe  of  office,  and  slowly  left  the  Imperial 
presence  with  no  visible  sign  of  obeisance,  adding  only — “  I  go  hence 
to  my  place  in  the  Holy  Wisdom,  to  partake  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Him,  in  whose  sight  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  worms  and  dust.  I 
go  to  pray  for  thee,  and  for  this  realm  and  people  of  Christ.” 

The  Patriarch,  whose  supreme  office  and  reputation  for  sanctity 
placed  him  for  the  time  on  more  than  an  equality  with  the  weak  and 
yet  conscientious  Emperor,  quitted  the  council,  leaving  Constantine 
overwhelmed  with  his  emotions  and  the  other  officials  somewhat 
alarmed  at  such  an  outburst.  At  last  Joseph  Bringas,  a  real  states¬ 
man  and  a  man  of  energy  and  prudence,  ventured  to  say,  “  Most 
August  Sovereign,  it  is  not  for  thy  lay  servants  to  answer  the  accusa- 
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tions  which  His  Holiness,  the  Patriarch,  holds  it  his  duty  to  deliver 
to  his  Sovereign.  If  the  words  he  has  presumed  to  speak  have  been 
put  into  his  heart  by  God  Himself,  thy  royal  wisdom  will  not  fail  to 
judge.  For  us,  mere  lay  ministers  and  thy  councillors  in  earthly 
policy,  it  is  enough  to  consider  what  is  politic,  practicable,  and  pru¬ 
dent  to  be  done,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Sacred  Person,  thy  family,  and 
thy  throne.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  thy  royal  son,  his  Highness 
the  Basileus,  but  I  venture  to  appeal  to  his  father’s  heart  if  his  errors 
are  more  than  the  failings  of  such  extreme  youth.  His  natural  dis¬ 
position  is  excellent  and  his  goodness  of  heart  makes  him  indulgent 
to  those  about  him.  To  put  him  under  restraint  would  be  to  light 
up  a  civil  war:  to  assail  the  royal  lady,  his  lawful  spouse,  would 
involve  a  revolution  in  the  Palace  which  would  soon  spread  to  the 
city.  A  strong  hand  to  guide  his  youth,  and  to  check  the  disorders 
of  thy  household  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  favour  of  your  Majesty 
has  given  me  authority  in  the  past.  Extend  and  continue  thy  royal 
favour  to  thy  devoted  servant,  and  with  the  aid  of  these  councillors 
here,  we  will  answer  for  peace  and  order  at  home.” 

“  Entrust  me  with  ample  authority  to  arrest  and  deport  any 
favourite  of  his  Highness  who  may  be  organising  sedition  in  the  City 
and  I  will  answer  for  the  conduct  of  the  Factions  at  all  times,”  said 
Sisinnios  the  Prefect. 

“  And  the  Logothete  your  Majesty’s  treasurer,”  said  the  chief  secre¬ 
tary,  "must  be  authorised  to  refuse  those  incessant  advances  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  honour,  ostensibly  for  the  ornaments  and  house¬ 
hold  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  but  which  we  have  reason  to  know  are 
being  accumulated  for  a  very  different  object.” 

“  The  existence  of  your  Majesty’s  empire  depends  on  a  rigid  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  imperial  finances,”  broke  in  the  Patrician  Bringas. 
"  The  payment  of  tribute  has  been  seriously  reduced  for  years  past  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Moslem  invaders  on  the  East,  and  especially  by  the 
Corsairs  of  Crete.  But  the  whole  of  our  seaboard  and  Asian  frontier 
will  be  drained  of  its  resources  unless  we  can  restore  the  supremacy 
of  Roman  arms,  so  much  shaken  by  these  infidel  hordes.  Your 
Majesty  has  one  great  soldier  in  your  armies.  To  him  no  triumphs 
are  too  great  to  be  achieved — a  soldier  of  courage  and  genius,  that 
may  vie  with  Heraclius,  or  Narses,  or  Belisarius  himself.  Need  I 
say  that  I  mean  Nicephoriis,  the  Armenian  of  the  warlike  race  of 
Phocas  ?  Place  him,  O  King,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  and  a 
fleet  of  equal  strength,  give  him  thy  imperial  command  to  restore  the 
supremacy  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Roman  name  shall  be  again  as  great 
in  the  two  continents  as  was  ever  that  of  Justinian  or  Theodosius; 
and  Christendom  will  be  rid  for  ever  of  the  accursed  brood  of  Hagar.” 

"  Well,  but  this  is  just  what  the  Lord  Akritas  of  the  Eastern 
Marches  told  us,”  interrupted  the  distracted  Basileus,  “  when  I  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  advise  us  on  our  policy  in  the  East.” 

"  Most  Mighty  Sovereign,  it  is  what  every  real  soldier  has  said  for  a 
generation,  and  what  every  wise  man  at  home  knows  to  be  the  truth.” 

“  Have  we  not  made  this  favourite  hero  of  our  armies  a  grand 
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Marshal  of  the  Empire,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  East ! 
have  we  not  loaded  him  with  honours,  apanages  and  favours  from  our 
throne  ?  ” 

“  And  he  has  won  each  honour  that  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  vouchsafe  to  him,  by  saving  a  province  or  by  increasing  the  empire,” 
said  the  Chief  Eunuch. 

“  Nay,  but  if  we  place  in  the  hands  of  this  adored  general  a  power 
so  vast,  will  not  ambition  prompt  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  our 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  our  too  careless  son  ?  ”  asked  the  ever  timid 
and  suspicious  Sovereign. 

“  Nicephorus  Phocas,”  said  the  Chief  Eunuch,  “  is  the  soul  of  loyalty 
and  the  mirror  of  honour.  He  is  as  utterly  incapable  of  treason, 
rebellion,  or  even  disobedience  as  the  Archangel  Michael  beside  the 
throne  of  God.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  trusted  officers  of  your  Majesty’s 
armies  to  whom  I  would  counsel  you  to  confide  such  paramount 
authority  in  arms.  Nor  indeed,  for  that  matter,  would  I  like  to 
counsel  that  it  be  confided  to  any  of  your  Majesty’s  servants  at  home,” 
said  Joseph  Bringas,  as  he  looked  at  his  colleagues  with  a  significant 
smile. 

“I  would  not  advise  the  bringing  home  this  great  soldier  from 
Asia.  But  Nicephorus  Phocas  may  be  trusted  to  be  true  to  death, 
whilst  he  is  serving  his  Sovereign  in  arms  abroad.  We  may  trust  him 
even  as  we  may  trust  the  saints  in  Heaven.” 

“  And  do  our  trusty  Councillors  here  present  in  audience  share  the 
confidence  of  our  most  noble  Lord  Admiral  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Grand 
Marshal,”  asked  the  Basileus,  still  hesitating,  “  are  ye  all  sure  that 
when  he  possesses  the  collective  forces  of  our  empire,  he  will  still 
remain  servant  of  the  illustrious  dynasty  that  was  founded  by  our 
mighty  ancestor,  Basil,  of  pious  and  glorious  memory  1  ” 

“  If  his  power  be  limited  to  the  armies,  and  he  be  occupied  in  Asia, 
we  are  all  as  sure  of  it  as  the  Lord  Bringas  himself,”  replied  the  three 
officials  appealed  to. 

“We  will  ponder  and  reflect  on  your  advice,”  murmured  the  feeble 
Sovereign  now  thoroughly  exhausted  both  in  body  and  in  mind ;  “  we 
thank  you,  noble  and  trusty  councillors,  for  your  attendance  upon  us 
and  your  sage  counsels.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  Grand  Marshal  of 
our  Eastern  armies  be  summoned  to  the  Sacred  Palace  that  we  may 
confer  with  so  illustrious  a  chief.” 

Nicephorus  Phocas  was  duly  summoned  by  imperial  messenger  with 
the  official  dispatch  sealed  with  the  vermilion  cypher,  but  he  never 
saw  his  punctilious  and  procrastinating  Master. 

Constantine  Porphyrogennetus  was  now  dying.  Enfeebled  by 
internal  disease,  he  was  exhausted  by  chronic  fevers,  for  which  his 
physicians  prescribed  the  baths  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia.  The  medicinal 
waters  rather  aggravated  his  malady,  and  he  turned  from  earthly  to 
spiritual  resources,  visiting  the  monasteries  around  Mount  Olympus, 
carried  in  his  golden  litter  from  cell  to  cell  whilst  he  shared  the 
watches,  the  services,  the  pallet  of  the  most  famous  anchorites,  joining 
in  their  prayers,  hymns,  and  prostrations.  All  was  in  vain.  He  was 
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b<)rne  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Marmora  whence  the  royal  dromon,  or 
galley,  conveyed  him  by  an  easy  transport  to  the  Sacred  Palace. 

It  was  a  cold  and  dreary  November  when  the  mighty  Augustus  was 
for  the  last  time  carried  back  to  the  hieros  hoiton,  or  Imperial  bed¬ 
chamber,  the  magnificence  of  which  seemed  to  mock  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  sinking  potentate.  The  Patriarch  was  summoned 
with  his  acolytes  to  administer  the  last  offices  of  religion  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  orthodox  church.  The  venerable  Augusta  sank 
down  exhausted  with  grief  and  anxiety.  The  princesses  were  gathered 
round  their  father’s  couch,  and  Agatha,  the  youngest,  was  bending 
over  him  with  incessant  care  to  smooth  his  pillow  and  moisten  his  lips. 
The  monarch  in  his  expiring  moments  asked  for  his  son.  But  no 
son  was  there.  The  reckless  Romanus  had  gone  off  with  a  gay  retinue 
of  courtiers  to  hunt  in  the  forests  on  the  Asian  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  all  the  messengers  had  failed  to  meet  him.  The  Eunuchs  of 
the  royal  chamber,  the  chief  physician,  and  His  Holiness,  the  Patri¬ 
arch,  watched  the  last  agony  of  the  Sovereign.  At  a  sign  from  the 
physician  who  held  the  pulse  of  the  dying  man,  the  chief  Eunuch  of 
the  chamber  closed  the  eyes  and  covered  the  face  of  the  dead. 

Then,  with  a  loud  voice  which  rang  through  the  awe-struck  and 
silent  chamber  the  Patriarch,  Polyeuctixs,  sprang  from  his  knees,  and 
raising  aloft  the  crucifix,  he  cried,  “  Go  forth  hence,  O  King,  the 
King  of  Kings,  the  Lord  of  Lords,  has  called  thee  to  Himself.” 

At  these  thrilling  words,  the  Princess  Agatha  shrieked  aloud,  and 
the  venerable  Augusta  fainted.  The  other  Princesses  flew  to  aid  their 
mother:  Zoe,  the  eldest,  cried  aloud  for  the  ladies-in-waiting  to  carry 
the  Augusta  to  her  own  bed-chamber,  the  sacred  apartment  of  the 
Empress  regnant. 

But  here  the  door  of  that  chamber  was  flung  open  and  Theophano 
stood  in  the  entrance  like  some  fierce  and  majestic  fury  presiding 
over  a  scene  of  carnage.  She  was  surrounded  by  her  own  chamber¬ 
lains,  eunuchs  and  ladies  of  honour.  “  Bear  not  the  widow  hither,  I 
command  ye.  There  is  no  Augusta  here  but  one — and  I  am  your 
Basilissa  to-day.  The  chamber  of  the  Empress  is  for  me,  and  I  share 
it  with  no  relict  of  the  dead.  Here,  carry  off  your  late  King  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  the  tomb.  This  Sacred  Koiton  is  for  my  Lord,  Romanus, 
second  of  that  auspicious  name,  most  mighty  and  illustrious  Basileus 
of  the  Romans.  In  his  name  I  charge  ye,  get  ye  all  gone  from  hence.” 

Appalled  by  this  sudden  apparition,  as  if  it  had  been  some  evil 
spirit  issuing  from  the  depths  of  hell,  and  yet  well  aware  of  all  that 
might  be  brought  about  by  the  waywardness  of  Romanus  and  the 
malice  of  Theophano,  the  family  and  retinue  of  the  dead  Sovereign 
shrank  away  in  tears  and  groans  beneath  the  triumphant  smiles  of 
the  new  Augusta  and  the  mocking  menaces  of  the  attendants  she  had 
brought. 


(T’o  he  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

E.  A.  POE  AND  A.  R.  WALLACE. 

Sir, — Afrofos  of  Dr.  Wallace’s  statement  of  his  theory  regarding  the 
Limitation  of  the  Stellar  Universe,  I  beg  to  send  you  an  extract  from 
the  essays  of  Edgar  Poe  expounding  the  same  theory.  The  essay, 
“  Eureka,”  from  which  my  excerpt  is  taken,  is  called  “  An  Attempt 
to  Consider  the  Origin,  Creation,  and  Destiny  of  the  Material  and 
Spiritual  Universe,”  and  despite  its  somewhat  bizarre  opening  and 
an  occasional  erring  or  twisted  argument,  is  a  work  of  profound 
thought.  It  was  the  last  work  of  any  magnitude  the  poet  attempted, 
and  he  himself  considered  it  to  bo  his  muynuni  opus. 

On  page  162  of  “Eureka”  occurs  the  passage  I  refer  to,  which  is 
given  herewith : 

“No  astronomical  fallacy  is  more  untenable,  and  none  has 
been  more  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  than  that  of  the  absolute 
illimitation  of  the  Universe  of  Stars. 

“  The  reasons  for  limitation,  as  I  have  already  assigned  them, 
n  priori,  seem  to  mo  unanswerable;  but,  not  to  speak  of  these, 
observation  assures  us  that  there  is,  in  numerous  directions 
around  us,  certainly  if  not  in  all,  a  positive  limit^ — or,  at  the 
very  least,  affords  us  no  basis  whatever  for  thinking  otherwise. 
Were  the  succession  of  stars  endless,  then  the  background  of 
the  sky  would  present  us  an  uniform  luminosity  like  that  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Galaxy — since  there  could  he  uhsolutehj  no  point, 
in  all  that  background,  at  which  woxdd  not  exist  a  star.” 

The  folio  reference  given  is  from  the  3rd  vol.  of  J.  H.  Ingram’s 
edition  of  the  works  of  E.  A.  Poe,  published  by  A.  and  C.  Black,  1883. 

I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  Marriott. 

Portico,  Manchester.  Librarian. 
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